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FOREWORD 


Again and again and again: 
PHILOSOPHIA FIAT, 
QUAE PHILOLOGIA FUIT! 


As a consequence of certain developments in these last hundred years, 
ancient philosophy has been slipping from the hands of philosophers to 
become finally an almost exclusive domain of philologists. This has 
been happening not only because a tremendous amount of genuinely 
philological work had to be done, and still is needed, in collecting and 
textually adjusting the pertinent material, but also because a thorough 
knowledge and command of the ancient languages has become ever 
more and more of a rarity among philosophers, unfortunately. 

From the viewpoint of philosophical culture, this is disastrous. For 
most philologists are in a state of innocence as far as philosophy is 
concerned. Of course, they themselves are not aware of it. But the 
tragicomical fact remains: They have all the answers and do not 
know the questions. And so, led astray by philosophical miscon- 
ceptions, they even commit appalling philological blunders every 
once in a while. 


It has been my aim żo recapture for philosophy the field of early 
Greek thought, that fundamentally important period in which, at the 
very beginning of philosophic speculation, the basic problems emerge, 
embodied in the various philosopher types. These first two centuries of 
philosophy in our culture — the time from about 600 to about 400 B.C. — 
appear indeed to be the age of the pure types, of the originals, inde- 
pendent of each other much more than usually realized. For it would be 
definitely anachronistic to follow the scholars of late antiquity “who 
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could not think of an Anaximander but in terms of a ‘student’ of 
‘professor’ Thales.” 1 

Socrates, too, would belong to this era, as the last of the originals 
before the first, grand synthesis, Plato. However, there is no getting 
over the mysterious fact that no sooner do we try to touch the “real” 
Socrates than he vanishes into thin air, as it were, or assumes such 
form and shape that almost nothing but the mere name remains as the 
common feature of this Athenian character and the hero of a cherished 
legend.? 

The Sophists have here not been included, either. Their proper place 
has recently been made the topic of thorough and mutually inde- 
pendent studies, with new results of importance, by Dupréel and by 
Mario Untersteiner.3 


It is still usual to take these early Greek thinkers merely as “‘fore- 
runners.” Yet, now that the scattered literary remains of that period 
have been collected from all antiquity by philologists, these men, in the 
light of the sources now accessible, appear to be not only original 
thinkers in their own right, but even veritable philosophic giants. 

These sources, the textual material that has survived the vicissitudes 
of history and has been handed down to our day, consist of two 
groupes: the so-called Fragments proper, t.e., literal quotations from 
the lost writings of the philosophers, and Reports about their lives, 
works, and teachings, as contained in the writings of other ancient 
authors.4 These reports are of different value and very often can only 
with the utmost care be used as historical sources. At any rate, here the 
cardinal rule has to be: Wherever the words of a philosopher, as given 
in an authentic fragment, contradict the report of a later writer, onc 


1 ‘||, qui ne pouvaient concevoir un Anaximandre que sous les traits d’un 
élève du professeur Thales.” (Eugène Dupréel, Les Sophistes: Neuchatel, 1948, p. 
402). This anachronistic attitude, however, has again become customary since 
1887 when Diels adopted it in his writing, Die ältesten Philosophenschulen der 
Griechen. 

2 Cf. Eugène Dupréel, La Légende Socratique et les sources de Platon. Brussels, 
1922. Alban D. Winspear and Tom Silverberg, Who Was Socrates? New York, 
1939. Olof Gigon, Sokrates: Sein Bild in Dichtung und Geschichte. Bern, 1947. 
Anton-Hermann Chroust, Socrates, Man and Myth. London, 1957, p. XI: “‘...a 
hopelessly elusive if not completely legendary figure.” 

3 Eugène Dupréel, Les Sophistes: Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, Hippias. 
Neuchatel, 1948. Mario Untersteiner, I Sofisti. Torino, 1949; English translation 
by Kathleen Freeman. New York, 1954. 

4 In the source book, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker by Hermann Diels, for 
each philosopher the Reports are gathered under group A, while the Fragments 
form group B. 
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has to give credence to the philosopher — no matter how famous the 
name of the reporter. The fragments themselves, however, must be 
scrutinized ‘“‘microscopically,’’ as it were. In those olden times, books of 
philosophy were not written in a hurry ... 

When, in the Preface to the first edition (1903) of his ever since 
indispensable source book, Hermann Diels touched the problem of a 
meaningful arrangement of the fragments, he declared that he had kept 
to the principle of giving the fragments merely according to the 
alphabetical sequence of the names of the authors from whom those 
literal quotations were taken and that he had discarded any attempt to 
give them intrinsic coherence. ‘‘What is the use,” he wrote, “‘of finding 
a real or presumed coherence here and there in the tremendous mass of 
the aphorisms of Heraclitus or Democritus while one still remains 
helpless in front of their by far overwhelming majority?” 5 Humbly 
and quite justly, this master philologist restricted himself to “the 
outward grouping according to the authors.” 5 The task of a meaningful 
arrangement was left. 

Afterwards, this task was taken up concerning various individual 
thinkers of that era, mostly by philologists, sometimes by philologically 
and linguistically trained philosophers. Not equal to the extraphilo- 
logical task, the philologists of necessity failed and now and then, 
honestly enough, even confessed that they had to “capitulate” (to 
quote one of them). The attempts of the few philosophers, however, 
were silenced by silence. It became the customary manner of dealing 
with those so-called Pre-Socratics to pick up from the conglomeration a 
single fragment here and there and use it as “‘evidence’’ for almost any 
assertion about them, and besides, on the whole, to treat those giants 
condescendingly as more or less primitive, or “‘archaic,’’ half-imbeciles 
who were ‘“‘not yet able to grasp” this or that (which, however, just a 
few decades later could be grasped by everybody ...). The pile of 
fragments was left without arrangement, any attempt at recon- 
struction was declared as hopeless, and finally, as in a recent book on 
Greek philosophy, even the very idea of making those precious 
disjecta membra into meaningful, organic wholes has been dismissed as 
ridiculous, with the rhetoric question: ‘Could one reconstruct the 


5 “Was hilft es, in dem gewaltigen Haufen der Aphorismen Heraklits oder 
Demokrits hier und da einen wirklichen oder vermeintlichen Zusammenhang zu 
finden, wo man doch der weit überwiegenden Mehrzahl gegenüber ratlos 
bleibt?” (Op. cit., p. VII). “Die ausserliche Ordnung nach den Autoren ...’’ 
(ibid.) 
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works of Shakespeare out of quotations in Bartlett?” (Needless to say 
that the analogy is completely misplaced. The same author would 
hardly doubt that a mathematician, if equipped with the required 
linguistic tools, could reconstruct a whole from fragments of an ancient 
mathematician’s work.) 

Yet, all the same, the task still stands. The task is still, on the basis 
of the philologists’ meritorious philological work, to find out what 
these philosophers of old, the individual thinkers who constitute “‘pre- 
Socratic philosophy,” were actually teaching. 

It is not an easy task. No complete works have survived. What has 
been handed down is much too fragmentary to be pieced together, as in 
a jig-saw puzzle, into literary wholes. With the extant fragments, a 
philological reconstruction, a reconstruction of the full texts of those 
lost writings, is indeed virtually impossible. But something else should 
not be impossible: reconstruction in a philosophical sense, recon- 
struction of the doctrines, not of the texts. 

Such reconstruction can only be done by way of hypothesis, of 
course. And the procedure must be: hypothetically to construct 
philosophic buildings, in the mental styles of the philosophers con- 
cerned, in such a way that the authentic material handed down can 
be fitted in. This is something quite different from an attempt to make 
incoherent fragments into a coherent text. To reconstruct the thoughts 
of those venerable sages and, at the same time, to give them a chance to 
speak for themselves, finally, with their own words — this has been the 
foremost and paramount task. 

To accomplish this task has been the aim of this work. Nothing 
more, nothing less. This work, the result of the endeavors of a lifetime, 
is not a history of the “Hellenic mind” or of the “Ionian tradition” or 
even of ‘“‘pre-Socratic philosophy.” It deals with concrete, individual 
philosophers and with the concrete remains of what they thought and 
taught. Nor is it a string of “‘papers’’ or discussions about these 
doctrines. For it is meant to be a presentation of the doctrines them- 
selves. And it does not touch, either, the question of any pre-philo- 
sophical origins. 

To unearth the pre-philosophical roots of Greek philosophy is no 
doubt a fascinating problem. It can be studied best with the help of the 


6 Cf. F. M. Cleve, The Philosophy of Anaxagoras. An Attempt at Reconstruction 
(New York, 1949), p. VIII, and “Understanding the Pre-Socratics: Philological 
or Philosophical Reconstruction ?”’ in: INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTER- 
Ly, vol. III, no. 3 (September, 1963) pp. 445-464. 
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writings of a group of British classical philologists 7” who, under the 
influence of the hypotheses of French sociologists and anthropologists 
and, also, of the psychological, or rather metaphysical, hypothesis of 
“collective archetypes,” have applied their scholarship and sagacity to 
that problem, with results that, as such, are highly interesting, even 
thrilling. Yet, no help whatsoever has come from these results for the 
fulfilling of the task of this work, the task of making those jumbled up 
splinters of philosophy into meaningful doctrines. Besides, however, 
from the standpoint of philosophy, the fact that certain primordial 
problems — which naturally are always the same — were attacked, e.g., 
by Hesiod mythologically and by Anaximander, three-hundred years 
later, philosophically is a matter of course, anyway. And that the 
philosophical “modes of thought ... were already implicit in the 
unreasoned intuitions of mythology” 8 cannot detract from the glory 
of those originals, the Founding Fathers of philosophy. 

Just as any period of philosophic thought, those first two centuries 
of philosophy in our culture can be looked at from different angles. 
They are a period of Greek literature, of Greek culture, of Greek 
history in general. But to us, they are a period of the history of 
philosophy, and not just of Greek philosophy, but of the history of 
“Western” philosophy, of a history that began with that period and is 
still going on and on. Our method of treating that period, therefore, 
will be accordingly different from the methods of the historians of 
literature, of culture, or of general history: We shall look at it from the 
viewpoint of the philosophical problems themselves. 

In accordance with this approach, the philosophers of this period 
will not be presented following mere chronology, but in groups 
corresponding to their various types, and only within the groups in 
chronological succession. 


F. M. C. 


7 Mainly F. M. Cornford, E. R. Dodds, W. K. C. Guthrie, a.o. 
8 F. M. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy. London, 1912, p. V. 
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Philosophy was not always philosophy. The word repeatedly changed 
its meaning. 

“Philosopher,” ‘philosophical man,” is an expression to be found 
for the first time in Heraclitus (floruit ca. 504-501 B.C.). One of his 
aphorisms runs: 


Philosophical men, namely, shall have knowledge of a great many 
things. 


Xoh yao ed wara moAAGdy lotopac ptdoad@ous Kvdpac eivat. 
(fr. 35, Diels) 


Strangely enough coinciding with modern usage, “‘philosopher’’ means 
here a man searching for ultimate truth. 

Apart from this solitary instance, however, “philosophy” was 
originally equivalent to, and interchangeably used for, “science,” 
“research,” “intelligence,” “education,” “intellectual culture,” ‘“‘ma- 
thematics, geometry,” “ 


art of a sensible conduct in life,” and 
“wisdom.” 


According to Herodotus’ narrative (I, 30), King Croesus says to 
his guest, Solon: “I have heard about your having traveled in many 
lands philosophizing (ptAocopéwy) for the sake of knowledge (Sewptne 
etvexev).” Here by ‘“‘philosophizing’”’ 1s obviously meant: “out of 
ethnographic, geographic, sociological interest.” Or take that famous 
oration in Thucydides (2, 40) where Pericles declares about himself 
and the people of Athens: “We love luxury without wastefulness and 
we philosophize without effeminacy.” (MiAoxaAoduev wet’ evtEActas xal 
pLàocopoŭuev ğyeu waraxtac.) Also here “to philosophize” does not 
mean philosophize. Pericles merely wants to say: We are striving for 
intellectual culture, we are refined people, but without getting effemi- 


3) «« 
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nated by that. In Plato’s dialogue Theaetetus, there is a passage (143 D) 
about “geometry or some other philosophy” (mept yewyetptav H tive 
KAANY ptdocogptav). The word is here synonymous with theory in general, 
geometry being the ‘“‘philosophy”’ of space. 


From the broad range of meaning a small part was separated as 
“first philosophy” (npor girocogta) by Aristotle. This “first philoso- 
phy,” or introductory science, was supposed to be “the science of the 
philosopher” proper ( tod piAcodqouv éxtotyuy, cf. Metaphys. III 3. 
1005a21). In contrast to the various special sciences, the ‘so-called 
particular sciences” (émuotyuat èv pépet Acyduevat, cf. Metaphys. III 1. 
1003a22), this introductory science is to deal with “being as such” 
(tò dv J Sv, ibid.), while the subject-matter of zoology, e.g., would be 
dog-being, horse-being, lion-being, etc. 

This division is an historical fact. Whether it makes sense, and 
whether “being as such,” the Aristotelian subject-matter of the 
philosopher proper, means anything at all, these are questions to be 
answered in due time. 


Later on, when philosophy had become denominational, with 
Jewish or Christian or Moslem orientations, the term assumed the 
sense of ‘‘worldly science’ (Weltweisheit) as contrasted to theology. It 
came to designate such theoretical knowledge and such practical 
wisdom as could be obtained through the lumen naturale, the “natural 
light of reason” alone, as distinguished from cognitions of the supra- 
natural and from those rules of life which were possible through 
Revelation only. Thus any knowledge belonged to Weltwetsheit, and 
also philosophy insofar as it did not appeal to Revelation. 

Actual modern usage distinguishes theoretical philosophy from 
practical philosophy.+ 

The two fields have very little in common. Theoretical philosophy 
consists, on the whole, of constructions, conclusions, conceptions, 
hypotheses, theories. It is a mental beholding and building, the making 
of a world picture. The philosophy of practice, also called ethics or 
philosophy of morals, wants to teach how to conduct a sensible life. No 
doubt, to construct hypotheses is one thing and to live reasonably 


1 Both expressions are rather awkward. Properly speaking, there is no such 
thing as ‘‘practical philosophy.” What is meant is “philosophy of practice”: 
practice is made a topic of philosophizing. And ‘‘theoretical philosophy” would 
mean ‘“‘theoretical theory.” Yet, the terms are traditional. 
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another. The one is an art of living, the other, speculation. And there 
are those who even maintain that the better artist of life is he who 
speculates as little as possible. But at any rate, of practical philosophy 
one speaks only where there is involved some formation of a way of 
life, some estimation and evaluation, some regulation of the conduct in 
life by approval and disapproval. 

In other words, theoretical philosophy aims at the formation of a 
world picture that we behold, practical philosophy, at the formation of 
a life that we live. It may be wise, therefore, not to labor to bring the 
theoretical and the practical fields under one notion and not to claim 
for the word “philosophy” the same meaning in each of the two terms. 
(See, however, p. XXXV) 

Theoretic philosophy has got a supplement: epistemology, or the 
theory of cognition. 

In former times, philosophy was considered a cognition beyond 
experience. Naturally, some day one could not help asking whether 
such “‘philosophical’’ cognition — cognition beyond experience, that is — 
was possible at all. This question was indeed the impulse to the origin 
of epistemology. 

And so, from a certain period on, philosophy has had epistemology 
as a companion, while in the naive stage philosophers take it un- 
questioningly for granted that they “‘cognize.”’ 

Therefore, epistemology is not itself a philosophical activity. It is 
rather an inquiry into, and a criticism of, the feasibility of such 
philosophical activity, a criticism, however, that presupposes a claim 
of that activity to be cognition. 


Several disciplines have separated from philosophy. 

Psychology, e.g., has become a descriptive science. It describes the 
facts of consciousness, such as facts of sensation, facts of inner per- 
ception, facts of dreaming, etc. These facts are of all realities the most 
real ones anyway (if such a superlative were permitted) and cannot be 
doubted by any “‘theory of cognition.” 

Yet, psychology contains also an hypothetical admixture. Other 
people’s consciousness and one’s own so-called ‘“‘unconscious” -— 
whatever this term in fact may mean — cannot be reached as such by 
introspection. And so, the psychology of the “I”? being an exact 
science, the psychologies of the “Thou” and the “It” are already 
philosophy, strictly speaking. 
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Logic, too, has become independent. The historical fact that persons 
occupying themselves with logic were usually the same as those 
interested in philosophy would seem almost a mere accident. They 
could have been mathematicians as well, and even he who cultivates 
any science whatsoever is implicitly also a logician. 

But it could be that there is a reason why things have come to be as 
they actually are. In this field, there have been and still are many such 
problems as can be clarified and solved only when approached from the 
side of psychology, and particularly psychology of language. Until not 
so long ago, however, psychology was one of the basic disciplines of 
philosophy. 

Logic, at any rate, is a prerequisite to every science, and it is much 
too narrow to call it, as has been usual, philosophical propaedeutics, or 
introduction to philosophy. It is the “propaedeutics” to any science. 

The so-called philosophy of art is another field that has got on its 
own. Today, if to be taken seriously, it is no longer a normative 
aesthetics, a “prescribing science of the judgments of taste.” It has 
changed partly into history of the arts, partly into physiology and 
psychology of artistic production and artistic enjoyment. An aes- 
thetics proper, in the old-fashioned manner, seems to have been losing 
ground. 


Theoretic philosophy, then, — to return to what here will be the main 
topic — is meant as the making of a world picture that would have to 
reach beyond the frontiers of experience in some way or other: by way 
of certain cognitions, in the opinion of many; or, according to others, 
through some sort of revelation; or, as still others believe, by means of 
artistic imagination. 

In the course of the history of philosophy, quite a number of such 
world pictures have been made. To study them with regard to their 
contents is, of course, indispensable. But it need not be the only thing 
to do. In addition, those pictures could also be scrutinized with a view 
to the motives. One could try to find out, not merely what this or that 
philosopher says, but also why, also out of which psychological motive 
and source. 

Such quest may not seem to be new. Common opinion has it that at 
least one of the psychological roots was unearthed by Plato already and 
Aristotle who are said to have stated that the root of philosophy was 
amazement. 

It will be worthwhile looking into this matter more closely. Painful 
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experiences give warning not to place implicit confidence in philo- 
sophical quotations. Inexactness is epidemic in this field. 

The Plato passage about amazement allegedly being the source of 
“philosophy” is in his dialogue Theaetetus,; the Aristotle passage, in the 
Metaphysics. 

Says Plato: 


This feeling of amazement, namely, is very much peculiar of a 
philosopher: for there is no source of philosophy other than this. 
Udrka yàp prrocdqov ToOUTO TÒ TADOG, TO DavudCew. où yao KAAY Ex) 
prrocogtas Ñ abty. 


This is in Theaetetus 155D. But in a very near neighborhood, 143D, 
Plato speaks of geometry or some other philosophy (rept yewpetetav h tiva 
&AAnY pLAocogiav). Should it not seem obvious that as in 143D so also in 
155D “philosophy” is not what we mean by this term, but is used in 
that broader sense of “‘science’”’ and ‘“‘scientific investigation” ? 2 

And now the passage in Aristotle (Met. I 2. g82b12): 


For by way of amazement people began to philosophize nowadays 
as well as in olden times, 


dia yao tÒ DavucCew of &vowror xal vov xal TO moGTOV Ro~avto 
PLAOCOHELY, 


But this is not yet the end of the sentence, and the very continuation 
after the comma clearly shows that here, too, ‘“‘philosophize’’ does not 
mean philosophize: 


first, by getting amazed about the nearest of the startling things; 
later, by thus making progress little by little and getting puzzled 
about those bigger things, such as the phases of the moon and the 
(various problems) concerning the sun and about the stars and the 
origin of the universe. 
ÈE doyiic wév ta TpóyeLpx THY amdpwV Davudoavtec, ELTA KATH WLKPOV 
obtm TMpOtdvTEs xal repli TAY wELCdvwv SLaTOpHOavTES, olov mepl rte 
TOV TH SEAHVNS TAD NUATOYV xai THY TEL TOV HALov xal Tel KoTOWV 
xal Tepl TIG TOU TAVTOSG YEVÉCEWG. 

That is to say, it is atronomical, physical, cosmological problems what 


Aristotle has in mind. Here by “‘philosophy’’ he obviously means 
natural science, hypotheses about nature, at any rate special sciences. 


2 See also v. Wilamowitz, Platon, I, 2nd ed. (1920) p. 108: “Diese Philosophie 
macht dann Platon zu dem was wir Wissenschaft nennen.” 
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Thus it seems to have been overlooked that in both passages not 
philosophy is meant but various special sciences, in Plato such as are in 
the neighborhood of geometry, and in Aristotle astronomy and the like. 
Both apparently considered amazement the root of the “sciences in 
particular,” a finding that can readily be adopted as correct. 

But even if reference to those passages were justified, one still would 
have to remember: amicus Plato, amicus Aristoteles, magis amica 
veritas. For, in fact, never was amazement the root of philosophy. 

There are other and entirely different roots of theoretical philoso- 
phizing. 

An artistic bent for building and moulding is one of the roots. 

As long as man is not stunted (by too much one-sided scientific 
activity, e.g.), as long as he is a whole human being and not yet senile 
and decrepit, there is in him an artistic bent for building. This he 
gratifies in various ways and also by complementing the given piece of 
reality to a whole. 

The real as given us is indeed a fragment: it is finite in space, finite in 
time. We do not know what was before us, we have not seen it. We do 
not see what will be later, after us. Nor do we see things far away in 
space, any more than we can see the finest textures. The real as offered 
us gives an impression of being a fragment of something, and that is a 
stimulation, a challenge for our building-drive. It provokes it to 
completing, to building up something whole, in the style of that 
fragment. 

Such completion of the world fragment is performed without any 
desire for redemption or solace or hope. It is neither in favor of religion 
nor against it. It is a purely theoretical philosophy, stemming from a 
purely artistic attitude. If Thales teaches all things consist of water, 
the consequence is neither hope nor solace. Here only one thing 
matters: that it be the simplest possible. 

But why on earth should it matter whether one assumes one 
primordial stuff or a hundred? From the practical point of view it does 
not matter at all. Yet, it certainly is artistic to develop something very 
complex from something very simple. 

Or take those endeavors to arrive at the utmost simplicity of the 
laws of motion or even, if any possible, one sole such primordial law. 
This, too, is an artistic ideal, properly. In both instances there is a 
correspondence with the building style of nature as we see it, and an 
artistic urge it is to complete a fragment in true style. 
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Now, what is meant by “‘building style of nature” ? 

There is, e.g., a great number of species of animals and plants, and a 
small number of elements of which they consist. That means: a few 
elements and a great many combinations. This clearly is a building 
style. And it is then gratification of an artistic urge to build even all 
things out of one element, for instance one primordial matter. (Which 
is possible in imagination only, of course.) 

That the number of properties diminishes ever more, the more one 
goes down the levels of organization is another example of building 
style in nature. Birds fly, fish swim — with their whole organisms. That 
is the topmost level of organization. But a single bone, a single muscle 
cannot run or spring or swim or fly any more. On the way from tissue 
to cell the loss continues, and when coming to the molecule there has 
been still more loss. A single gas molecule, e.g., cannot fall down, but 
when within an aggregate it can. And the really ultimate particles of 
material things, finally, have even neither plasticity nor elasticity or 
hardness nor heat any more. Such an ultimate particle cannot trans- 
form “internal movement of its particles” into heat — just because it is 
only one, single particle. Neither is it plastic or elastic or hard since 
here there are no particles (in the plural) to shift their positions toward 
each other. All this gets lost for an ultimate particle. The more one 
steps down, the smaller becomes the number of properties. 

This, too, is a building style of nature. That stimulates imagination 
into assuming for the ultimate particle only one property and into 
having all the rest originate from the very aggregation as such. So that 
even gravitation would not be taken for a primary property, but would 
have to be constructed as resulting from gravity-less, though moving, 
particles by way of having them push each other in such a manner as to 
produce the outward appearance of attraction. 


An artistic drive, then, is being gratified by dint of imagination. 

Yet, here imagination is not free. It is bound to the building style of 
nature. Or else no artistic effect will be accomplished. The flashes must 
come the same way they come to the artist. But then anything that 
would not conform must be eliminated. 

This type of theoretical philosophy, therefore, holds an intermediate 
position between art and science. Science must not contradict the facts 
directly. Philosophy must not contradict the facts indirectly, in its 
consequences. 

Accordingly, here inductive inference is not a serviceable method. 
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Here one has to guess. When, e.g., constructing the finest textures, one 
must not merely reduce in size; one also has to simplify. After the 
discovery by Anthony van Leeuwenhoek (1632—1723) of the spermato- 
zoa, Hartsoeker and Swammerdam believed themselves to see in 
protoplasm a tiny human being, an homunculus. That was induction. 
And it was wrong, of course. 

Likewise, if we are forced — as in fact we are — to assume a plurality 
of consciousness-units, this too is no induction. From induction the 
result would always be restricted to one’s own world, one’s own 
consciousness-unit. Imagination it is and a gift for construction, 
bridled by the facts. 


Hence, the outcome is no system of cognitions, but a piece of art. 

If one thinks it is cognition, the end is disappointment. If, however, 
theoretic philosophy is gratification of an artistic bent for building, 
then a demonstration to the effect that it offers no cognitions cannot 
inflict any harm to it. For only under the presupposition that it be a 
system of cognitions has metaphysics been crashed by Kant. 

Yet, there is one basic difference between a work of philosophical 
artistry and any other work of art: We do not believe in a work of art, 
while philosophical constructions are expected to make us believe in 
them. 

This concomitant belief is indeed indispensable. It arises by way of a 
psychological and physiological compulsion if a philosophical con- 
struction punctiliously follows the style of sense-given reality. 

If a philosopher is an artist in spite of himself, he will attach all value 
to that belief and do all he can to force it by logical operations. In this 
way, the theoretical philosopher becomes the criticized object of the 
epistemologist. Is, however, the philosopher aware that he is building 
in the manner of an artist, then he will calm down in the gratification 
of his bent and accept that concomitant belief as a welcome additional 
boon, without laboring to force it by means of logical operations and 
without talking too much about it. Such belief cannot be forced by 
any logical operations. But neither can logical operations suppress it. 


There are, then, purely theoretic philosophies. For this type of 
philosophy that, without ulterior motives, merely wants to behold and 
then, in the style of what had been beheld, build up a whole world 
picture there is no current name as yet. The Greek word for “spectator” 
is theoros (Sewpdc). Hence, a philosophy arising from the frame of mind 
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of such a spectator may fittingly be called a theorogon philosophy.® 

The foremost organ to furnish building material for this type is the 
eye, the “great sense,” as it was called by Anaxagoras, the ‘‘king of the 
senses,” according to Leonardo da Vinci. 


Many such world pictures have been made, and very different ones. 
But since they are works of art, and not cognitions, this is not harmful. 

The number of those many systems has been diminishing. They have 
been converging in the long run. In the beginning, there was less 
science, less factual knowledge, hence less possibility of checking with 
the facts, and so there was more room for fancy. The greater the 
number of established facts, the more easily can flashes be checked. 
As a consequence, from each system something is taken away, and so 
they come closer and closer to each other. Today they are still widely 
apart, but obviously much less than, e.g., in 500 B.C. 

Thus it could come to pass at some future time that only one such 
work of philosophical artistry may be feasible and survive. Which then 
could look like cognition and give the wrong impression as if only one 
such world picture had been admissible. And yet, it would still not be 
cognition. 


Theorogon philosophy is one type. Its root is definitely not amaze- 
ment. Here amazement must have already been overcome. Otherwise 
one would not even have the courage to build and mould. 

There is another type. Its source is confusion. 

According to the German philosopher, Johann Friedrich Herbart 
(1776-1841), all philosophy arises from the confusion of notions and 
consists in their clarification. This is certainly not true. But it does 
apply to a very large group. 


Speech is earlier than thought. Only when a person forms a word by 
himself, talking is subsequent to thinking. But whenever a word is 
accepted ready-made, by a child, ¢.g., or a pupil, talking precedes 
thinking. That is why human thinking is to such an extent inter- 
mingled with thoughtless talking. A great many people are indeed but 
pure talking automatons with a minimum of concomitant thought. 
Thinking can even be downright overpowered by speech.4 Then 


3 Cf. A. Stohr, Psychologie, 2nd ed. Vienna, 1922, p. 535. 
4 Cf. Ossip Lourié, Le Langage et la verbomanie, Paris, 1912, and Le Langage et 
la graphomanie, Paris, 1922. 
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thinking stops completely and talking continues by dint of the brain’s 
being still innervated in a motory way. And for quite a while what has 
the outward appearance of thinking is mere talking and not thinking at 
all. On the other hand, when man has to think intensively he stops 
talking. 

Substitution of speech for thought can be, and in fact mostly is, an 
advantage even, a beneficial arrangement of nature. For if, whenever 
people are talking, everything had to be clearly and plastically 
imagined all the time, man would wear himself out prematurely and, 
besides, what otherwise takes a quarter of an hour would require a 
whole day. But what usually is an advantage turns into a disadvantage 
when the mill is running empty. 

And so language can become a source of trouble. Messed up grammar, 
misused metaphors, mistaking metaphors for adequate expressions, 
taking purely linguistical forms for forms of thought, and the like — all 
such things make for confusion. 

When a man has become confused in this way, he will do all he can to 
get rid of his confusion — only to get still more confused. Then he will 
also make other people confused, in order to have somebody to 
converse with. And as soon as a sufficient number of equally disturbed, 

“congenial” persons have gathered around such a man, they form a 
new philosophical school. 

It will be a mere word philosophy. By thinking one cannot get into 
confusion. Nonsense comes into the world by way of speech. A circular 
quadrangle can only be talked. 

A word philosopher can, of course, not by any means be made to 
realize that he is a talking machine. One just has to leave him alone. 
But it is easy to learn his language. All one has to do is listen attentively 
and find out those words, those “technical terms,” at which he 
obviously does no longer think at all, and then use those terms in the 
same associations and concatenations as he does ... 


To this type, the glossogon 5 type, belongs an enormous part of 
Western philosophy. (Indian philosophy seems to suffer from the same 
disease to a considerably lesser extent.) The history of theoretic 
philosophy in Western civilization, as far as not the theorogon type is 
concerned, is in the main the history of a battle being fought between 
talking and thinking. 

The domain of glossogon philosophy is gigantic, its menace to 

5 “Glossogon” means ‘‘arisen from language” (cf. Stöhr, /.c.). 
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culture, horrifying. Cultural progress would require a steady di- 
minishing of this type of philosophy until, due to man’s increased 
capacity of thinking, it might by self-dissolution eventually disappear. 

Of theorogon philosophy the opposite holds true. Here to stop 
philosophizing would mean to stop being an artist and to become but a 
shriveled scholar. 

In the course of history, there was first an increase of the glossogon 
type. Today its culmination may have already been passed, but there 
is still present a vast lot of it. Whether its complete elimination will 
ever come true is quite a question. At any rate, it may take some 
thousands of years until then. 


Glossogon philosophy is not aware of its origin. If it were, it would 
not exist. 

It produces a self-delusion of some resemblance to mathematics and 
geometry. Just as these need neither experiments nor even any 
ordinary accidental experience for arriving at their cognitions, so 
philosophy, too, it is contended, requires no empirical contents as a 
material to be complemented by construction, but allegedly can deduce 
cognitions from mere notions. 

Yet, in mathematics and geometry there is an equivalent for the 
passively received observation or actively arranged experiment of the 
natural scientist: intuition that can be constructed anew any time. 
And besides, there are in mathematics and geometry all kinds of 
substitutions and other invented operations. The mathematician does 
not say, as does the mathematizing philosopher: 4 is 4, or 4 is not 
not-4. The mathematician says, 2 times 2 is 4, after having invented 
the operation of multiplying, or the arrangement I, 2, 1, 2. The 
mathematizing philosopher has no invented operations for his de- 
ductions to refer to. The equations, “A = A” and “A = not not-A,”’ 
merely formulate the rejection of nonsense, but nothing new is obtained 
in this way. 

Glossogon philosophy does not consider itself sterile and barren ... 


There is still a third root of philosophy: the fact of suffering. 

Every human being suffers from life more or less. This is the most 
characteristic feature, if not the essence, of human existence. These 
sufferings are of a vastly variegated nature and spring from different 
fountains. 

Subhuman nature is one of the sources. The animal world, the 
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vegetable world, and lifeless matter are not only causes of joy. They 
also are, and even more than today were in earlier periods of mankind, 
a source of fright and misery, danger and trouble. 

Man suffers also from his own nature. His heart is full of enemies 
playing him nasty tricks, enemies such as foolishness, laziness, igno- 
rance, intemperance, passionateness, and what other names they may 
have. 

An overflowing well of suffering, furthermore, is the fellow-man who 
so often is the anti-man, the foe in the battle of life. And who can deny 
that that sentence in Plautus, homo homini lupus, is wrong only in so 
far as a wolf can never be so cruel, so bestial, or rather so human, so 
humanly vicious and mean, as human beings can be to each other. 

Man defends himself against all these sorts of suffering by deeds and 
omissions. And the so-called progress of mankind is greatly an 
increasing development of devices for choking those fountain-heads of 
suffering. Worship of ghosts is the method by which primitive man is 
seeking protection from the terror of nature. The next step is sorcery : 
humble and stooped originally, man now stretches his hand out for a 
share in the power of the ghosts over the powers of nature. And at the 
end of that same road, there is the modern art of control over nature by 
means of mathematics, science, and technology. The enemies in man’s 
own heart are being weakened by ever more improved methods of 
education, by training in the art of self-control and of finding, and 
keeping to, the middle of the road between the extremes, equally 
dangerous, of ascetic resignation and excessive indulgence. And also 
the evils stemming from men’s living together are being fought against 
with all kinds of endeavor for an ever more increasing betterment of 
human society. 

Yet, that list of the sources of suffering is not complete. Supposing 
man had already won unlimited control over nature — subhuman 
nature, that is — and it were perfectly pliable to all his wishes and 
needs; also the inner foe were conquered, and every man’s breast were 
filled with harmony and peace; and relations between men were 
resembling those ideal conditions of the Golden Age that, according to 
the poet, vindice nullo sponte sua sine lege fidem rectumque colebat — even 
then there would still remain quite enough of suffering that could not 
be removed or even only mitigated by any deeds or omissions. There is 
no invention to eliminate the fact of death, not to mention so many 
other instances. Already Old Homer distinguishes between suffering 
beyond fate, hyper moron algos (rèp uópov &Ayos), that suffering which 
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can be avoided, and morsimon algos (udpouov &Ayoc), inescapable 
suffering, unavoidably connected with human nature, imposed by some 
superhuman might, by an inevitabile fatum, no matter whether that 
fatum be thought of as blind or otherwise. 

Man defends himself against this morsimon algos, too, but not by 
deeds or omissions, these being of no avail against fate. However, 
although he cannot diminish that kind of suffering, he wants at least to 
learn how to bear it better. And that is where philosophy comes in: 

At first sight, such suffering appears to be altogether senseless, 
useless, a matter of sheer accident. Nothing, however, is so torturing 
and embittering as that. And it 1s an incontestable fact that no sooner 
does man believe that he has found out some meaning and aim of his 
suffering than he feels it less grievous and easier to endure. Hence, 
unawares procreated by the will to suffer less, there grows in him a 
desire to guess a meaning behind his suffering, and the result is a 
philosophy with a sense-giving faith, a world interpretation, by which 
the fact of suffering, though unchanged in itself, is shifted into a 
different light, appears meaningful and, just by that, does no longer 
hurt so much. 

Here belong all those systems of philosophy which stem neither 
from an artistic delight in beholding and building nor from confusion 
by linguistical troubles not recognized as such. But likewise all religions 
come under this notion of a system of faith to mitigate suffering from 
destiny by giving it some meaning. Psychologically, there is no 
difference. The root as well as the end is the same. 

It is the will to suffer less, the will to survive, that here, unconscious- 
ly, is forming certain imaginations and symbols beyond experience and 
also the concomitant faith in those imaginations and symbols. 

The Greek word for ‘‘suffering’” is pathos (x&%oc), the word for 
“will,” boulé (Govan). This third type of philosophy, therefore, could be 
called pathogon or, which amounts to the same, Doulogon (cf. Stöhr, /.c.). 


With the pathogon type, the contents of faith is pronounced 
without proofs. Arguments are neither offered nor asked for nor 
missed — originally. Only afterwards grows a wish for argumentation. 
Which is usually a sign indicating that that will has been losing 
strength, and that the boulogon philosophy is going to be shifted upon 
a new fundament and given the outward appearance of a theorogon or 
a glossogon philosophy, as the case may be, in the hope thus to prevent 
the boulogon edifice from crumbling: faith labors to become cognition. 
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Yet, pathogon philosophy never seeks cognition for the sake of 
cognition, but for the sake of solace and hope or, at least, tranquillity 
of mind. Accordingly, any pathogon philosophy develops from the very 
outset so as to yield somehow such emotional fruit. 


These, then, are the three types of theoretic philosophy, with regard 
to the psychological root. 


Theorogon as well as glossogon and pathogon wefts are in the 
texture of virtually every philosophical system. Yet, almost in any 
system one of the three wefts is conspicuously predominant, in 
accordance with the root predominant in any given case, be it the 
phantasy of the artist, the sentiment of the sufferer, or the tongue of 
the confused. On the prevalent root depends the overall character and 
emotional hue of a philosophy. 

But the builder of a decidedly theorogon system may nevertheless 
become a word philosopher once in a while, whereas another man’s 
philosophy is glossogon throughout, a few plastic images here and 
there notwithstanding, mostly borrowed from somewhere else. 

Of pathogon philosophers, however, there are two sorts. The one 
operates with visual and plastic constructions as in a theorogon 
system. Yet, all is in the service of the pathogon goal and appealing to 
emotion. The other operates with mere words, though, like the spinner 
of a glossogon yarn. But the difference is unmistakable, all the 
same. It is always easily felt whether a man is a pure word phi- 
losopher or whether his dry, “‘discoursive’’ verbiage is fraught with 
sentiment and feeling and, in fact, is merely the garment of a pathogon 
philosophy. 


In the beginning of these introductory remarks, it has been said that 
theoretical philosophy and practical philosophy, or ethics, are two 
completely different fields. This statement has now to be somewhat 
qualified. For in a certain area the two are overlapping. 

Practical philosophy and the theorogon sort of theoretical philoso- 
phy are indeed two separate things. Whether, e.g., a hypothesis 
assumes that atoms have the shape of a ball or of a cube, that they are 
impenetrable or penetrable, or even that atoms do not exist at all, but 
instead perhaps a continuous filling of space, this has no impact on the 
conduct of our lives. 

Neither has glossogon philosophy. This species of babbling in a 
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sophisticated manner is disastrous for culture, it is true. But it is a 
private matter, after all, for a person to take pleasure in such verbiage. 
And if a grown-up man is spending his life on such-like things, he is 
probably good for nothing better anyway. 

At any rate, correct judgment of theorogon as well as glossogon 
philosophies will be the more facilitated, the more they are separated 
from ethical problems. 

The gist and goal of pathogon philosophy, however: solace and hope, 
easier endurance of one’s fate — these are things that do belong to our 
behavior in life. For, above all and in the first place, the art of living is 
the art of keeping us alive. 

Every human being suffers from life more or less. But in the course 
of time, man accumulates experiences about how to diminish those 
sufferings: the bare fact of living is elevated to an art of living. Not 
that the art of living would entirely consist of ways and means to 
diminish suffering. There is also the sum total of endeavors and 
practices to increase enjoyment. But here we are concerned with that 
other part only, the negative aim of which is prevention and alleviation 
of suffering. | 

Such art of living, or biotics, practiced first instinctively and changing 
later into conscious maxims, is not yet ethics (just as that other part of 
biotics, with the positive aim of enjoyment, is not yet culture). It is 
merely just an art of living that the individual uses for himself, 
without giving away, let alone recommending, his secret wisdom to 
another person, except perhaps a beloved son or so. It is not yet ethics 
nor does it always have an ethical contents, even, but everybody just 
strives, in the first place, for such an art of living as is adequate to his 
individual constitution and his sphere of power. Only if and when such 
art of living is made the norm and standard for the whole community, 
biotics changes into ethics. 

That part of biotics which is a defence against suffering, and 
accordingly also ethics later on, has four divisions, in correspondence 
with those four sources of suffering: subhuman nature, man’s own 
nature, his living together with fellow-men, and superhuman powers 
(cf. p. XXXIIff.). 

It is in the fight against suffering from superhuman powers that 
theoretical philosophy and practical philosophy are overlapping. 

From the desire to bear an inevitable fate in the best and worthiest 
manner, from the desire for solace and hope, unawares arises either a 
religion or a pathogon, boulogon philosophy, the one being a mass 
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phenomenon around the strong personality of the founder,® the other 
taking form independently in the individual philosopher. 

Not deeds and omissions, but that unwittingly grown faith is here 
the weapon. The fate of the individual is not changed as such. Yet, it 
appears in a different light and, just by that, is more easily endured. 

Pathogon, boulogon faith is sometimes concerned with another 
world “beyond,” the external world, the metaphysical, that can give 
this world, the phenomenal, another meaning or even some meaning at 
all. And sometimes such faith, without metaphysics in the narrower 
sense, refers to a far distant future in this world, to future conditions of 
this phenomenal reality. In the latter case, the boulogon trait consists 
in giving the pictures of the future the nicest possible qualities. What is 
lacking in exact proof is supplemented by the will. 

These two sorts of pathogon faith are frequently in a relationship of 
mutual competition. 

Insofar as such a faith — as basis of an art of suffering in dignity and 
beauty under an inevitable fate — refers to a so-called metaphysical 
contents, this part of practical philosophy virtually coincides with the 
pathogon sort of theoretical philosophy. 


That is also why, when treating history of philosophy, one cannot 
separate the two fields completely. For otherwise one would either 
have to eliminate from theoretical philosophy all the pathogon 
components and, by that, deprive it of one of its most interesting 
parts, or one would have to restrict practical philosophy to nature 
control, self-control, and social problems. 

Such restriction of ethics is possible, though. There are indeed 
certain modern schools of thought that on principle would reject any 
ethics of faith, as if ethics were without remainder resolvable into 
those three parts or even into social ethics alone. 

But such elimination would at the same time also block the road to 
any deeper understanding of the facts involved. 

Suffering from fate is a fact, and man’s shifting of such suffering into 
a meaningful light is a fact. That such shifting is done in more than one 
way, and that each of these ways means an alleviation, is another fact 
as well as that each of them has the tendency of becoming normative. 
As a consequence, there then arise conflicts of Weltanschauung, 


6 Religion belongs to both ethics and culture. As a faith yielding hope and 
solace, it is a pathegon alleviation of suffering and, therefore, ethics. Since it is 
connected also with positive constructions, it is culture. 
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clashes of the faiths, and religious wars. These conflicts, these clashes, 
these wars, however, are the most embittered and hottest of all. For 
what is involved here, affects man most intimately. All these are 
indubitable facts. 

To ignore these facts, by eliminating faith from the field of ethics, 
would mean to be blind to human passions, to be of a dull, insensible 
nature oneself, and to presuppose that in this respect all men are 
equally insensible and dull ... 


THE GIANTS 
OF 
PRE-SOPHISTIC 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


AN ATTEMPT TO RECONSTRUCT THEIR THOUGHTS 


The works of the more ancient philosophers were in 
being till the inundation of the barbarians upon the 
Roman empire. Only then from the general shipwreck 
of human learning the philosophies of Aristotle and 
Plato were preserved in the waves of the ages, like 
planks of a lighter and less solid nature. 


Francis Bacon, Novum Organum Scientiarum, 1 77. 


It is really most disastrous that of those earlier 
philosophic masters so little has remained, and that 
we have been deprived of anything complete. 
Because of that loss, we unintentionally measure 
them in wrong proportions and allow ourselves to be 
influenced against them by the merely accidental 
fact that Plato and Aristotle have never been short of 
praisers and copyists. ... Probably the grandest part 
of Greek thought, and of its expression in words, has 
got lost. 


Friedrich Nietzsche, Die Philosophie 
im tragischen Zeitalter der Griechen. 


RELIGIOUS REFORMERS 


XENOPHANES OF COLOPHON * 
(ca. 570—between 478 and 470 B.C.) 


There is among gods and men one god the greatest, 
Not in body nor mind resembling the mortals. 


Xenophanes 


Born in Colophon in Asia Minor (south of Smyrna), Xenophanes, 
according to his own statement as handed down by Diogenes Laertius, 
was twenty-five years of age when, unwilling to live under Persian rule, 
he left his hometown to travel ever since all over Hellas: 


But seven years already and sixty 
Have this way and that been driving my grief all over Hellas. 
Then, however, there were five and twenty more years from my 
birth, 
If I indeed (still) know how to tell precisely about it. 
Hoy 8 Eta t Exor xal EEnnxove’ éviautot 
BAnotetCovtes tuhy ppovttd’ av’ “Edda yi’ 
èx yevetys òè tót’ Hoav gelxoot MéEvtE TE TPS TOLG, 
elrep Ey@ nepi THVvd’ olda Agyew ETS. 


fr. 8 (Diog. L. IX 18.19) 


When he wrote this he was ninety-two and still up and doing and on 
the go... 
First he went to Greece and then to Southern Italy and Sicily. He 


* To begin with the so-called Older Ionian Natural Philosophers would be the 
right thing to do from a purely chronological viewpoint. But this presentation 
intends to be chronological only within the various groups of philosophers. 
Therefore, Thales and the others of his type shall be ignored for a while and, for 
good reasons, the first group to be dealt with consists of two men who, though 
the one is in opposition to the other, have in common that they attempt, each in 
his own way, at a religious reform. Both, Xenophanes as well as Heraclitus, 
come to pronounce a faith different from the creed of their people. 
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made a living in the way of a rhapsodist by writing poetry and reciting 
it himself in public and at private social gatherings.1 He wrote a great 
historical epic on the founding of Colophon and another one on the 
colonization, in 540 B.C., of Elea in Southern Italy by Ionians from 
Phocaea in Asia Minor who after the destruction of their city by 
Harpagos emigrated at about the same time when Xenophanes himself 
fled westwards. 

None of these epics, mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (IX 20), 
has survived. Only fragments of some size of his Elegies and a 
few short fragments of the so-called SzlJoi (or Lampoons) and Paro- 
dies have been handed down. Besides, he allegedly wrote a book 
On Nature. Some recent philologists, however, have with good 
arguments made it plausible that such a work may never have 
been written by Xenophanes, and that all of those short relics sup- 
posedly stemming from that book could as well have been contained 
in his Stllot.? 

Xenophanes’ works, therefore, seem indeed to have been ‘‘in the 
main quite unphilosophical’’ (Jaeger). Nevertheless, those few verses 
which have prompted ancient scholars already to accredit him witha 
work On Nature contain enough “philosophy” — though not exactly 
natural philosophy — to justify his fame, no matter whether those 
verses were dispersed over an “‘unphilosophical”’ book or are surviving 
splinters of a “philosophical” writing. 


Xenophanes and Polytheism 


It is still usual to dub Xenophanes “the first monotheist.’’ He 
allegedly “‘upheld the only real monotheism that has ever existed upon 


1 A charming description of such a gay banquet party is given in twelve 
distichous verses, quoted in the Detpnosophistai (XI 462C) by Athenaios (c. 200 
A.D.), fragment no. 1 in the usual collections. Xenophanes here also exhorts his 
audience first of all to praise God (in another line he says without ado ‘‘the 
gods,” instead) with pure, holy words and then to enjoy themselves, but in 
moderation, and to talk about showings of virtue, and not about fights of the 
Titans and Giants or other ‘‘fabulous tales of the ancestors.” In another such 
fragment of eleven distichs (fr. 2), likewise preserved by Athenaios (X 413F), he 
speaks up against the usual overestimation of pre-eminence in sport games and 
deems it unfair to prefer such superiority to mental and intellectual culture. 
(That was almost two and a half thousand years ago ...) 

2 The existence of a work On Nature, maintained by H. Diels, K. Reinhardt, 
and, recently again, by K. Deichgraeber, seems to have been doubted for the 
first time by J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 4th ed., p. 115. His views have 
been confirmed and accepted by Werner Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek 
Philosophers, Oxford, 1947, p. 40. 
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earth” 1 and is “the apostle of a radical monotheism,” with an “idea of 
God transcending all human imagination,” of “a purely spiritual God” 
whose “‘way and manner of working upon the world cannot by any 
means be specified.” 2 

But there are also those who, following Freudenthal’s tead,? are 
rather inclined to heed Xenophanes’ own words, such as W. Jaeger 4 
and B. A. G. Fuller, and do not consider Xenophanes “‘testifying to a 
precocious monotheism.” 5 

If reading unprejudiced what Xenophanes says himself, one can 
indeed not very well speak of “Xenophanes, the monotheist’”’ without 
at least some qualification: 

He does not exactly do away with polytheism. For he does not say 
those many gods do not exist, but merely: the usual human ideas 
about the gods are naive and anthropomorphic, and those of the Greek 
people are, besides, also unworthy. Hence, the consequence is not: the 
gods do not exist; it is rather: one should realize them in a more 
adequate and dignified way. Xenophanes’ opposition to polytheism, 
therefore, is in fact merely an opposition to the incorrectness and 
unworthiness of the prevailing conceptions about the gods: 


But the mortals believe that the gods are born 
And have garment and voice and shape like themselves. 


GAN’ of Bootol Soxéover yevvacdar Deovs, 
Thy opetépyny ò ota Exe Qwvyy te ðéuag Te. 
fr. 14 (from Clement of Alexandria, Stromatets,® V 109). 


But if oxen and horses and lions had hands 

And could draw with their hands and make statues as men do, 
Then horses would draw gods with figures like horses, 

And oxen, like oxen, and each (sort of) beast 

Would build up such bodies as they have themselves. 


1 v, Wilamowitz, Grtechische Literatur, p. 38. 

2 H. Frankel, Dichtung und Philosophie des frühen Griechentums, New York, 
1951, p. 426 ff. 

3 J. Freudenthal, Ueber die Theologie des Xenophanes. Breslau, 1886, p. 4 ff. 

4 W. Jaeger, l.c., P. 44. 

5 B. A. G. Fuller, History of Greek Philosophy, New York, 1923, p. 100. 

6 The Christian writer, Clement of Alexandria (ca. 150 to ca. between 211 and 
216 A.D.), is arich source of reports on, and quotations from, the philosophies of 
antiquity. He calls the philosophers ‘‘carpet-weavers,’’ stvomatets, because each 
ties up his own different thread, thus contributing to the making of a many- 
colored carpet (stromata). 
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GAD’ ei yelpac Exov Bóeç <fmmor t> He Agovtec 

J yeaa. yelpecon xal Eoya teAciv &rep kvdpec, 
tremor wév 9 trroici Béec Sé te Bovolv éuotac 

nai <xe> Sedv idéac Eypavov xal couat érolouv 
Tox olóv rep xadtol Sénac elyov <Exactou. 


fr. 15 (Clem. Str. V 110). 


Ethiops say their gods are flat-nosed and black, 
Thracians, theirs have blue eyes and red hair. 
Aifttomés te <Beobc apetépouc> atwovs wéravac TE 
Opyxés te yAaunovs xal muppous <pace néAcoda> . 


fr. 16 (Clem. Str. VII 22). 


All that with men is a shame and reproach 
Homer and Hesiod have told of the gods: 
Stealing, adultery, and cheating each other. 
TaVTA SEeota’ avedynxav "Ounpós 9 “Hoatoddc te, 
booa nap’ avdparcotow dvetdex xal Poyos éortty, 
AKASTTELV [LOLYEVELY TE xal KAANAOUG ATATEVELV. 


fr. 11 (Sextus Empiricus,! Adversus Mathematicos, IX 193). 


This, then, is an opposition to anthropomorphic and undignified 
ideas about the gods. But there could still be more than one of them. If 
they are personifications of natural forces, properly, then they are just 
as many natural forces, and if they are elements, then to each element 
one god would correspond. All this is not yet an attack against a 


plurality as such, strictly speaking. 


The ‘Heis Megistos’ 


But what Xenophanes really does is: he superimposes on the many 


gods of national religion one supreme god, a Heis Megistos: 
There is among gods and men one god the greatest. 


elc Dedc ëv te Deotor xal &vdowmorar LEyLoTtos. 


fr. 23 (Clem. Str. V 109). 


There is one god who is the greatest. And those non-greatest exist also. 
Otherwise Xenophanes would not say, kets megistos, ‘‘one, the greatest,” 


but monos, “one alone.” 


True, he then makes no further use of those many gods, and one 


1 Sextus Empiricus (second half of second century A.D.) 
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could indeed equate them to zero without changing his doctrine. It 
could very well be that he did not believe any more in such gods 
himself. But as far as his explicit utterances are concerned, he let them 
continue their existence. 

This superimposition is interesting ethnopsychologically. Exactly 
the same occurred in India. Here the original gods were the nature gods 
and goddesses, the devas and devis, such as the fire god, Agni, the 
thunder and battle god, Indra, etc. And then the Brahmins super- 
imposed the ISvara, the Lord. This is not monotheism versus polytheism. 
It is a hierarchy of gods. The relationship of Iśvara to the other gods 
corresponds completely to the relationship of the Hets Megistos of 
Xenophanes to the Greek deities. Those Indian gods of nature have 
come into existence and, therefore, are perishable. Compared with 
human life, though, they are almost eternal: they exist for a whole 
world period. But the duration of a world period is immeasurable for 
human beings only. Also the Hellenic gods have taken birth. The 
father of Zeus is Kronos. The same holds true of Zeus’ brothers and 
sisters. And from Zeus, in turn, and his kin other gods have originated, 
and not only gods. But the Heis Megistos has no origin. He is, just as 
the Iśvara, a really eternal god. 

Just as any pagan-Hellenic god, the Heis Megistos is not a god in the 
Biblical sense, no creator of the world out of nothing, but is merely 
moving the world in an orderly way. Such a theos either forms and 
regulates the world out of a stuff already given or is only keeping that 
given and already regulated stuff in motion. 

The god of Xenophanes is a personal god: He is a consciousness unit 
and has also a body. But his body has no resemblance to a human body: 


There is among gods and men one god the greatest, 
Not in body nor mind resembling the mortals. 


els Debs Ev te Deotor xal avdparrorer weytotos, 
odte 1 déuac Svyntotow uolos obte 1 vonue. 
fr. 23 (Clem. Str. V 109g). 


1 Mullach, Diels, W. Jaeger and many others consider otrte-otite the correct 
reading. Mullach (Fragmenta philosophorum Graecorum I, p. 101) says: ‘‘Versu 
secundo lectionem odte-ojte codicum manuscriptorum auctoritate firmatam 
vulgatae scripturae oŭtt-oùôé praeoptavi.’’ The reason is obvious: the “vulgata 
scriptura” appears to be a forgery to make Clement’s misinterpretation a little 
bit more plausible. Before Mullach, already Friedrich Sylburg (1536—1596) 
preferred otte-otte. In the latest editions of Diels’ Die Fragmente der Vorsokrati- 
ker, Dr. W. Kranz adopts ottt-0d8¢, brushing aside oŭte-oŭte with a dictatorial 
‘falsch Sylburg.”’ 
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That means clearly: he has both, body and mind, but not human. 
This has been misinterpreted by Clement of Alexandria. He intro- 
duces that quotation with the following words: 


Xenophanes of Colophon, teaching that the god is one and 
incorporeal, says: 


Eevopavys ó Kodopaviocg dSiddoxwv St. elo xal aompatos 6 Ded 
ETCLpEpEL 


But this is not what is written in the text. Of course, also if the god has 
no body at all, he is dissimilar to the mortals in body. But likewise does 
he not resemble them if he has a different body. If, however, this “He 
does not resemble the mortals in body,” shall have the meaning of “He 
has no body at all,” then one has to be consistent and must likewise say: 
“He does not resemble the mortals in mind,” means ‘‘He has no mind 
at all.” But then the whole god of Xenophanes would have gone. 


The Body of the God 


The body of the Hets Megistos, then, in no way resembles a human 
body. 

That is also how the line has been understood by most of the ancient 
writers, and not only pagan but also Christian writers, Clement 
excepted: that the god of Xenophanes has, not no body at all, but a 
different body. 


According to Cicero, Xenophanes taught 
that all is one and that it is immutable 
and that this is god who has never been born 
and is eternal and has the shape of a ball. 
unum esse omnia neque id esse mutabile 
et id esse deum neque natum unquam et 
sempiternum, conglobata figura. 
Academica II, 118; A34 (Diels) 


That this god is ball-shaped is likewise stated by Sextus Empiricus 
(Pyrrhoneon Hypotyposeon I 224; A35), Alexander of Aphrodisias and 
Simplikios (Simpl. Phys. 22, 22; A31), and also by the Christian writers 
Hippolytus 1 (Refutatio omnium haeresium I 14; A33) and Theodoretus 2 
(Graecarum affectionum curatio IV 5; A36). 

A ball is the divine body, and a ball of finite size. This cannot be 


1 Hippolytus (ca. 160/70 — after 235 A.D.) 
2 Theodoretus, Bishop of Kyros (ca. 390-ca. 458) 
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anything but the world globe itself. The world sphere is the body of the 
Heis Megistos. 

This sphere consists of two hemispheres. The upper hemisphere is 
dense air and rare air (or ether), the lower hemisphere, water and earth: 


This upper end of the earth is seen contacting the air 
At (our) feet. But the lower (end) comes to the infinite. 
yatnsg èv tóðe reipas ğvw Tapa ToGoly GpxTaL 

Heer MpoaTAATov, TO xaTW Ò E> ğrerpov txvetTar. 


fr. 28 (Achill. Isagoge 4p. 34, II). 


The upper end of the earth, in other words, the upper end of the 
lower hemisphere, borders on the air, the lower end of the lower 
hemisphere borders on the infinite. Accordingly, the lower end of the 
upper hemisphere, which is the lower end of the air, borders on the 
earth at our feet, and the upper end of the upper hemisphere borders 
on the infinite. And that “infinite,” that apezron, is the infinite empty 
nothing surrounding the finite world sphere, the ball-shaped body of 
the god. 


The very first to misunderstand those verses seems to have been 
Empedocles. Instead of understanding tò xétw in the second verse as 
parallel to tóðe meteac &vw in the first and meaning “‘the lower end,” he 
obviously mistook it for “the part below (our feet).”’ And é¢ &repov 
txvettat he paraphrased as if the meaning were “it stretches into 
infinity,’’ conveying the impression as if Xenophanes had conceived of 
the earth as extending below our feet without an end. The fact that 
txvetovar cannot possibly have such meaning seems to indicate that 
Empedocles may not have seen the exact wording of the two lines when 
writing these haughty verses: 


If indeed the depths of the earth and the copious ether were 
endless, 
As it has been said 1 through the tongues of many people 


1 The Aristotelian reading yAwooneg Andévta, adopted by Diels, appears 
preferable to the change by Dr. Kranz into yA@oous éAddvta. 
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And at random has spilt from the mouths of those 
Who had certainly seen of the Whole very little ... 
elnep amelpova ys te BAI xal Sarde aidyp, 

ÓG dik TOAAGY Sh yAdoons by Pévta 1 patatee 
éxxéyutat otopatwv drlyov tod mavtòç iðóvtwv ... 


Aristotle, de caelo II 13. 294a25 (fr. 39 Emped.). 


This paraphrase by Empedocles, and not the genuine wording, 
Aristotle seems to have in mind 2 when, before quoting those verses, 
he blames Xenophanes for his alleged assertion that “the below of the 
earth” is infinite. Looking for a reason for such appalling absurdity, 
Aristotle thinks Xenophanes wanted to evade giving an answer to the 
question why the earth did not fall down: 


For this reason, the ones hold that the below of the earth is 
infinite, asserting as does Xenophanes of Colophon that it is 
rooted all through the infinite, lest they have any troubles with 
finding out the cause (sc., of the earth’ staying suspended). That is 
also why Empedocles so inveighed against it, saying: “If indeed” 
etc. 

oi usv yao did tata ğrerpov TO KATH TIS VIC elval pact, Ex’ ğrerpov 
avthny gopilaoda. Aéyovres Honep Bevopavys 6 Kodropavioc, iva uh 
npoyuat eywor Cytobvreg thy atitlav. Xò xal "Eyredoxrye obtws 
éménaAntev einàv Óg ‘elnep xTA. 


(Arist. De caelo II 13. 294a21; A47) 


Thus, in Aristotle’s opinion, Xenophanes’ sketch of the world would 
have been such as this: 


35555 


1 See page 11. 

2 Already K. Reinhardt has found out that Aristotle came to his characteri- 
zation of Xenophanes “not by way of reading the didactic poem of Xeno- 
phanes.”’ Parmenides und die Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie, p. 98. 
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No wonder, therefore, that Aristotle considered such a world picture 
preposterous and that Xenophanes appeared to him “slightly imbe- 
cile”? (wxpòv &ypoixdtepoc, cf. Arist. Metaph. I 5. 986b26; A30). 
Those Empedoclean verses, and not Xenophanes’ own words, must 

have been also the source of another strange statement. According to 
the unknown author of the pseudo-Aristotelian writing De Melisso 
Xenophane Gorgia, 

Xenophanes says that the depth of the earth as well as (the height) 

of the air is infinite. 

Fevopavys &retpov tó te Bados ths yij¢ xal Tod &épos Proly civar. 

[Arist.] De Melisso Xenophane Gorgia, 976a32 (omitted by Diels). 


Obviously this author noticed that in those verses Empedocles speaks 
not only of “the depths of the earth” but also of “the copious ether” 
(meaning the rare upper air) as being infinite (whereas nothing of the 
kind is to be found in the fragments). To this author, then, the world 
picture of Xenophanes would have been like this: 


in infinitum 


air ar 


air ar 


ae m an orng 


yues yea 
yue ye 


quea quea 


umyuyu; ug 


The first to refuse to swallow such nonsense seems to have been 
Simplikios. He feels there must be something wrong with those second- 
hand reports and, emphasizing that he could not get hold of Xeno- 
phanes’ own, genuine words about that matter, suggests that Aris- 
totle’s as well as Empedocles’ words could allow of a different interpre- 
tation: 


Not having come across Xenophanes’ (own) words on this, I, for 
one, am not sure whether, when declaring “the below of the 
earth” to be infinite, he (means to) say that for this reason it 
remains (on the spot) or that the space below the earth and the ether 
are infinite and that therefore the earth, (although) falling down 
through the infinite, seems to stand still. For neither has Aristotle 
made this clear nor are Empedocles’ words an unambiguous 
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description: the “depths of the earth,” namely, could perhaps also 
signify those (depths) to which it goes down. 


&yvoð St yù, totç Hevopdvouc črnec Totg mepl tovtov wh Evtvyov, 
TOTEPOV TO XATW LEPOS ths Ys &etpov elvar Asywv Sia toUTO pévew 
avtny pov À tov Sroxetw ths yc tónov xal aldépa k&retpov xal dic 
covto ÈT’ ğreipov xatapepouévny thv yňv Soxetv Hoeuetv. ote yao ó 
"AptototéAns Stecaproey obte ta 'Euncõoxitovs Exy Stoplfer oapõgç 


( Se 


yis yàp ‘Badr’ Aéyouto av xal Exetva cis & xa&TELoLv. 
Simpl. De caelo, 522, 7; A47. 


Had Simplikios seen the original wording, he would certainly have 
recognized that tò xatw meant tò metpag xátw, that ¿ç črepov txvetrar 
did not mean ‘“‘stretches into the infinite,” but “arrives at the infinite,” 
and that Xenophanes was not at all concerned with the question of 
why the earth did not “fall down.” 


The world, then, the body of the Hets Megistos, is a ball of finite size, 
surrounded by the infinite empty nothing. 

That this was indeed how Xenophanes visualized it is substantiated, 
also, by some puns. He obviously liked playing upon words. That 
seems to have impressed people in those times, to have been considered 
a manifestation of wit and esprit. 

The body of the god is limited as well as unlimited: It is limited — by 
the empty nothing; but if limited by nothing, it is unlimited. 

And with his ball-shaped body the god neither moves nor rests: 

He does not move because wherever he moves, it is within and 
toward the empty nothing. Therefore, since moving toward nothing, he 
does not move at all. 


He always stays in the very same place, not moving at all, 
Nor does it befit him to wander about from place to place. 


aicl èv TadTO uluvet xLvODUEVOS OLdEV 
obdé petépyeadat uty émimperer KAAOTE KAAD. 


fr. 26 (Simpl. phys. 23, 10). 


(The Hellenic gods do wander about. Which is an undignified idea. A 
god shall be so powerful as to be present everywhere simultaneously.) 
The god of Xenophanes, then, does not move. 

But he does not rest, either, being in a relationship of rest to the 
nothing. Which means he is in motion. 
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This god, therefore, does neither rest nor move: 


According to Theophrastus, Xenophanes of Colophon, the teacher 
of Parmenides, has assumed that the being is one and all and 
neither limited nor unlimited, neither moving nor resting. 


... êv tò bv xal næv (xal oŭte nenepacuévov ote ğnrerpov ote xLVvOU- 
uevov ote Hoe“ovv) Hevopavynv tov Kodopwwov tov Iapueviðov 
Sudcoxarov Orotivecdal prow 6 WMedqppactoc: 


Simpl. Phys. 22, 22 ff.; A3I 


— the god, as being eternal and one, unchanged and ball-shaped, to 
be neither unlimited nor limited, neither resting nor moving. 


— tov Dedv, atdvov te xal Eva, Suordv te xal oparpoerdy Svta, odte 
&revpov obte nenepacuévov OTE HpEsoUvTa odtE xLVYTOV Elva. 


[Anst.] de Melisso Xenophane Gorgia, 977b18; A28. 


These statements are correct. Only that those writers bring them in 
full earnest as puzzling paradoxes, without a suspicion that they could 
have been meant as puns by Xenophanes. And so even a controversy 
about Xenophanes’ proper opinion persisted among later scholars, 
Nicolaus of Damascus (ist century B.C.), e.g., deciding in favor of 
“unlimited,” Alexander of Aphrodisias (ca. 200 A.D.), in favor of 
“limited.” (Cf. A31). 

Both puns are possible only because here a finite body is encom- 
passed by the infinite nothing. The very point would have been lost if 
the divine body had extended into infinity. 


The Bodies of the Mortals 


Thus, the Hets Megistos does have a body, but a body “not re- 
sembling the mortals.” This body, the world globe, is ball-shaped, has 
no origin, is imperishable, and consists of earth, water, and air. 

None of these properties can be predicated ot bodies of “the mortals.’ 
The bodies of mortals — and to take this word as a synonym of 
“humans” only (as we did when mentioning it before) is much too 
narrow — are not ball-shaped, they do take birth, they are perishable, 
and they do not consist of earth, water, and air, but of earth and water 
(1.e., of solid and liquid ingredients) alone, according to Xenophanes: 


All that takes birth and grows is earth and water. 
YH xal OSwp mavr oF boa yivovt(at) HSE PvovTat. 


fr. 29 (Simpl. Phys. 188, 32). 
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“All that takes birth and grows” — this applies only to organisms, 
and to all organisms: human beings as well as animals and plants. It 
cannot be said of the air or the ocean or the earth (in the sense of a 
celestial body). Therefore, not “all things,” not “the universe,” but only 
“all that grows” consists of earth and water, and that sentence implies 
by no means, nor does Xenophanes say anywhere else, that earth 
and water are the only stuffs in existence. It is merely stated that 
air does not partake in the formation of organisms. 

To those things which “take birth and grow” pertain, of course, also 
all human beings: 


For all of us have come from earth and water. 


mavTes yap yaing te xal Bdatoc Exyevouccda. 


fr. 33 (Sext. Emp., adv. math. X 314). 


Obviously to the same train of thought belongs fragment 27: 


For all (things come) from earth and all (things) die away into 
earth. 


éx yaly>o yap mavta xat els YV mavta TEAEUTÕ. 


But here there is a puzzling detail: it says merely “from earth.” How is 
it that it does not say “from earth and water’’? Or does it not refer to 
organisms? Is that sentence perhaps supposed to mean that earth is the 
“element” from which everything else in the world has originated? 
This is indeed the way that line was interpreted by some of the later 
ancient writers.! 

Such interpretation, however, not only contradicts Aristotle’s 
statement (Metaph. I 8. 989a5) that none of those old philosophers 
believing in transformation has chosen earth as the primordial mutable 
element, but the whole verse may even be spurious. Which is all the 
more plausible since Stobaios (ecl. I, p. 282) mentions quite a similar 
and allegedly Heraclitean verse that is certainly spurious: 


All (things come) from fire and all (things) die away into fire. 


ÈX Tupds YE TK THVTH XAL ELG TUE TAVTH TEACUTE. 


1 Theodoretus (5th century A.D.), Graecarum affectionum curatio, IV, 5: 
“.. that ‘all things originate from earth’ ” (èx ts yij¢ pivar dmavtx). Stobaios 
(after 400 A.D.), ecl. I, 10, 12: “‘.. that ‘the earth is the principle of all things 
that there are’ ” (&oyħy tæv Svtwv mavtwv THY vv). (A36) See also Pseudo- 
Plutarch, Strom. 4 (A32) and Hippolytus (ca. 220 A.D.), Ref. I, 14 (A33). 
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As a matter of fact, that supposedly Xenophanean verse, inserted 
into the Diels collection as fragment no. 27, has been declared spurious 
not only by Mullach, H. Th. Karsten, and almost a century before by 
Chr. Meiners and A. H. L. Heeren, but to all appearances already as 
early as the second half of the second century A.D. by Galen (126-196 
A.D.) who vehemently inveighs against those who, like Sabinus, the 
teacher of his own teacher Stratonicus, have grossly distorted Xeno- 
phanes’ genuine doctrine by imputing to him such a tenet: 


But in a maliciously slanderous way also some of the commen- 
tators have lied about Xenophanes, as also Sabinus who wrote 
literally the following: “Neither do I say man to be altogether air, 
like Anaximenes, nor water, like Thales, nor earth, as says 
somewhere Xenophanes.” For nowhere can Xenophanes be found 
to have uttered anything like that. ... If indeed this had been the 
case, also Theophrastus in the summaries of The Opinions of the 
Physicists might have written it down as Xenophanes’ opinion. 


nands Sé xal tTHv gEnyytay Evo. xatepevouvto Hevopavous Matte xat 
LaBivos ðE nws yeapac adtotc dvouaciw ‘odte yap Ta UTAV KEPA ASYW 
cov &vBownov orep "Avakwevys ote wp ac Oars odte YV we Ev 
tivt Hevopavys’: ovdauddev yao ebptoxetar 6 Hevopavyns atopyvamevoc 
odtw>s... xal Oedppaatos Ò av èv Talc THY Duoixdy dogwv Exttopate 
Thy Hevopavous obav, etre obtuse elyev, Syeypager. 


Galen, in Hippocr. de nat. hom. XV 25, A36. 


It could very well be that even exactly this Sabinus who, according 
to Galen (XVII 726, 744 f.), was in general a rather poor and insuf- 
ficient commentator and of whom Gellius (Noctes Atticae III 16, 8) 
remarks that he has commented on Hippocrates ‘‘in a most easy-going 
way,” was the culprit who, in his quotation from ‘“‘somewhere in 
Xenophanes,” changed an original “from earth and water” into a 
simpler “from earth.” 1 


1 The statement in Diels about the source of fragment 27, “Aet. (Theodor.) 
IV 5,” is blurry and misleading. It consists of two parts: the one, “‘Aet.,” is an 
hypothesis, the other, “Theodor. IV 5,” a fact — the fact, namely, that that verse 
is quoted in IV 5 of the writing The Cure of the Hellenic Illnesses by the Christian 
bishop Theodoretus who died in 457 A.D. But the same verse is also quoted by 
Stobaios and even also by Sextus Empiricus in adv. math. X 313. The hypo- 
thetical part of the statement, ‘‘Aet.,’’ means “‘Aetios.’’ This Aetios is a mysteri- 
ous literary figure of whom nobody knows anything with certainty, except the 
name. (‘‘Ecce tandem velut ex inferis citatum Aetium Placitorum collectorem. 
cuius tamen tanta est obscuritas, ut praeter nomen nihil omnino memoriae 
proditum sit.” Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 48.) He is supposed to have lived 
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It will be wise, therefore, to agree with those who have branded 
fragment 27 (Diels) as spurious. Simultaneously collapses also the 
testimony of those who, pointing at that line, have fathered upon 
Xenophanes the tenet that earth be the “element” from which 
everything would originate. In fact, Xenophanes does not seem to have 
been interested in such a problem at all. There is no indication of any 
belief of Xenophanes to the effect that any stuff originates from any 
other, let alone from earth. 


There is, then, a clear distinction between those perishable things 
‘which take birth and grow,” the organisms, and what has no origin 
and is imperishable: the sea of air, the ocean, the earth, and, very 
probably, also the stars. All this is itself the body of the Hers Megistos 
and therefore need not return into it. 


The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars 


The nonsensical assertion, stemming from Empedocles, that Xeno- 
phanes allegedly taught the “‘depth of the earth” to be infinite (cf. p. 
11 ff.) led to funny consequences. 

In the course of some centuries it was transformed into a statement 
that, to Xenophanes’ mind, even the earth as a whole, and not only its 
depth, was infinite ([Plutarch.] Strom. 4 and Hippol. Ref. I 14; A32, 
A33). But that was not all. If indeed according to Xenophanes ‘‘the 
earth was infinite and not encompassed either by air or the sky” (thv òè 
viv ğneipov civar xat TE ÚT’ KEPOG NTE UO TOU oùpavoð TeEpLEYeoDaL, 
[Hippol.,/.c. ; cf. also Pseudo-Plutarch..,/.c.]), then how could one explain 
the circular orbits of the sun, the moon, and the other celestial bodies ? 

And so, somewhere on the way from Empedocles over Aristotle to 
Hippolytus, Pseudo-Plutarch, and, of course, “‘Aetios,’’ there must 
have been somebody who, inspired perhaps by a certain Heraclitean 
dictum (fr. 6), found this glorious answer: If such was Xenophanes’ 
opinion, then he must have assumed an infinite number of suns and 
moons etc., one set for each successive day. This correct conclusion 
from an absurd presupposition, when finally arriving at the second and 
third centuries A.D., had got already the form of a “report”: Xeno- 
phanes did teach that there were innumerable suns etc., new ones for 


around 100 A.D. and, according to Diels, has to be considered the source of 
quotations on natural science and natural philosophy in Pseudo-Plutarch, 
Stobaios, Nemesios (bishop of Emesa, about 400 A.D.), and Theodoretus (the 
only author where, in three places, the name Aetios is mentioned). 
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each day (cf. Aetios II 24, 4 and 9 [A41 and 41a]; Hippol. /.c.; [Plu- 
tarch.] /.c.) . 

Yet, there was still the question of what happened to those innumer- 
able suns and moons etc. Whither did they disappear? 

Aetios, that mysterious epitomist, gives the answer. In four places 
(II 13, 14 [A38[; II 20, 3 [A4o[; II 25, 4 [A43[; HI 2, 11 [A44[) he 
“reports” (in one place, II 20, 3, claiming Theophrastus as his source) 
that according to Xenophanes the sun and all the other celestial bodies 
are “glowing clouds” (èx vepv mexvpwyévwv), and that the stars, 
“while going out during each day, revive by night like coals” (ofevw- 
uévoug OE KAD ExkOTHY Huspav avaCwrupsty WxTwWP xadaTEP TOUS k&VIPAKAS 
[II 13, 14]). But at the same time he maintains that, in Xenophanes’ 
opinion, ‘‘the sun” — each of those innumerable suns, obviously — 
“goes straight ahead into the infinite, but in consequence of the 
distance seems to move in a circlc’’ (tov HAvov cic &retpov èv nrpoïévat, 
doxety O& xvxAELadat Sia thy andotacw [II 24, 9]). (Well, this Aetios 
must have been some sort of an ancient forerunner of a certain modern 
type of philologist, to gather from his outstanding gift for nonsense 
as far as physics is concerned.) 

No doubt, the primordial sin committed by Empedocles in distorting 
Xenophanes’ remark about the lower end of the earth has proved 
rather prolific ... 

But how did Aetios or his source, whoever that may be, come to 
contend that according to Xenophanes celestial bodies were burning 
clouds ? 

There are two verses (fragment 32), mentioned as Xenophanean by 
Eustathius (12th century A.D.) in his Scholia ad Homerum, but also in 
two other scholia by other authors. These verses — there is no reason for 
doubting their authenticity — are about the rainbow: 


What people call Iris, this, too, is a cloud, purple and bloody and 
light green to look at. 

"Hy r “Ipv xadrgovat, vépos xal tToUTO TEMUXE, TOPPUGEOY xal Potvixeov 
xal YAWPOV tdéodan. 


Nothing but the word “too” (xai) in the first line — which, however, 
is to be found only in two of the three sources of the fragment — 
appears to be the thin and sandy ground for philologists, ancient and 
modern, to erect upon it an allegedly Xenophanean teaching to the 
effect that not only the rainbow, but also all celestial bodies and 
phenomena without exception are “burning clouds.” (Cf. Aetios, J.c. ; 
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{Plutarch.], J.c.; Diels, Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philos. X [1898] p. 533; W. 
Kranz, DV I, 6th ed., p. 136, “xat wie Sonne usw.’’) 


The restitution, on the basis of his own undistorted words, of the 
genuine teaching of Xenophanes on the ball-shaped body of the god, 
the world globe, makes all those preposterous consequences from a 
silly presupposition evaporate. And so it appears to be legitimate to 
consider also the sun, the moon, and all the stars imperishable parts of 
the eternal god’s imperishable body. 


A Motive Organ of the Body of the God 

Just as in a human body the heart could be called the mover, as it 
were, so within the divine body there is a motive organ: the ocean. 

A Xenophanes passage (fr. 30), quoted in the Geneva, Scholia to the 
Iliad and taken from the grammarian Krates of Mallos (2nd century 
B.C.), runs as follows: 


The source of water, the source of wind is the ocean: 
For without the great sea, in the clouds (alone) 
There might neither arise any force of a wind 
Blowing out from within 

Nor flowings of rivers or rain of the sky, 

But the great sea is begetter of clouds 

As well as of winds and of rivers. 

myy ò’ éotl daraa(x) datos, nyy) ð’ avéwoto’ 
ote yao év vé~eoty <yívorró xe te avenoto 
éxmvetovtog> Fowdev &vev TOvTOU LEYHAOLO 

odte foal ToTaLdy ot’ ai<BEp0c> SuBprov bwp, 
GAA LÉYAG TOVTOSG YEVETWP VEPEWV AVELOV TE 

xal TOTALLED. 


Being itself water, the ocean when called the “source of water” is 
meant, of course, to be the source of any water outside the sea, such as 
clouds and fountains and rivers. 

But the ocean is here also called the source of wind. This implies that 
to Xenophanes the air is unable to move by itself: when the air is in 
motion — in other words, when there is wind — the movement of the air 
comes up from the sea, conveyed to the air by the beating of the waves. 
That is to say, although the air does not originate from the sea, the 
movement of the air arises from the movement of the sea.! 


1 The expression “a wind blowing outwards from within” means a wind that 
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According to Xenophanes, then, there is not only a circulation of the 
water (sea — clouds — rain — fountains — rivers — sea), but also a circu- 
lation of motion from the sea into the air and back again, both circu- 
lations being a pattern, as it were, for the origination of organisms 
from earth and water and their return into earth and water. 

It is, of course, a naive idea, and one just has to take cognizance of it: 
the ocean must transmit its movement to the air, for otherwise circu- 
lation of water would not be possible since the clouds would not move 
from the spot, but remain hovering over the sea. 


In contrast to the air, the fire concentrated in the sun has no need 
of the ocean for movement. There is a very short fragment (no. 31), 
consisting of a piece of a sentence only, quoted in the Allegoriae 
Homertcae of the Stoic Heraclitus (1st century A.D.): 


The sun swinging itself over the earth and warming it up ... 
néAvos  breprépevos yatay T Exidadtov... 


Though not much can be squeezed out of this torso of a sentence, it 
implies at least that the fiery sun is swinging itself over the earth and is 
not pulled or pushed or thrown by anything else. 


All the foregoing pertains to the body of the Hets Megistos and its 
mechanism, to the ¢heos insofar as he is “material,” so to speak, and 
identical with the world globe. 


The Mind of the God 

Yet, this god of Xenophanes is also a mind, a consciousness unit, a 
person. He is both mind and body at the same time, and therefore the 
word theos has a double meaning in Xenophanes: it signifies the mind 
as well as the body of the god. Which is only a matter of course. For the 
notions of a consciousness without a body or a matter without 
consciousness do not yet exist for Xenophanes. He is still a panzoist. 


would be a spontaneous movement of the air by itself without transmission from 
the ocean, which, however, is impossible according to Xenophanes. The contrast 
is “a wind blowing from without by dint of the beating of the waves.” In the 
usual German and English translations (by Diels, W. Kranz, and the obedient 
Ancilla, K. Freeman) the definite, instead of the indefinite, article (“des Windes, 
der von innen herausblast,’’ “the wind blowing outwards from within’’) gives the 
impression as if that were something like a standing epithet of the wind, thus 
betraying a certain lack of understanding of the meaning of the passage. 
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That means, not that he combines those two things, but that he does 
not yet sever them at all.1 

Just as the body of the Hets Megistos does not resemble the bodies of 
mortals, so his mind does not resemble the minds of mortals: 


He sees as a whole, thinks as a whole, and hears as a whole. 
ovAOS 6p%, OVAOS SE voel, OAOS SE T’ &xoúer. 


fr. 24 (Sext. Emp. adv. math. IX 144). 


But without exertion he swings all things by the will of his mind. 


GAN’ aravevde róvoro voou ppevl tavTA xpadaiver. 
fr. 25 (Simpl. phys. 23, I9). 
These two lines contain all the basic differences between the divine 
mind and any mortal mind. 

But before further exegesis, some small but important philological 
matters have to be cleared up: 

The Greek words véov gpevi (noou phrent) have been translated as 
“mit des Geistes Denkkraft’’ and in the English collections as “by the 
thought of his mind.” This is one more instance of the habit, epidemic 
among philologists when dealing with things philosophical, of picking 
out from a number of possible meanings of a word exactly the most 
inadequate. Deny (phren) can mean “diaphragm,” “soul,” “spirit,” 
“intellect,” “thinking,” “memory,” “feeling,” “heart,” “sentiment,” 
but also “will,” “intention,” “wish.” One cannot move a thing by 
means of thought, but by means of the will, of course. Dphv vóov (phren 
noou) here obviously is “the will of the mind,” in contrast to vónņua 
(noema), “imagination,” “thinking.” This meaning of phren is not at 
all rare and is here the only one to make sense, philosophically. 

Then there is here the verb xpadatvew (kradatinein). It means properly 
“to swing,” “to set (or keep) in circular motion.” Naturally, if the 
earth below our feet goes down without an end into the infinite, then 
one has to decree (without any lexicographical justification) that 
kradatnetn is “ʻa poetical word with a vague meaning” 2 or (with some 
lexicographical justification) that it “does not refer to the circular 
motion of the ouranos, but to the shaking of the firmament” 3 or that 


33) 66 9d 66 


1 Cf. also B. A. G. Fuller, Hist. of Gr. Phil., p. 100: Xenophanes ‘‘is one 
more witness to that absence as yet in the Greek mind of any distinction of the 
ideas of matter and motion and life and consciousness from one another.”’ 

2 H. Frankel, Dichtung und Philosophie des frühen Griechentums, p. 428. 

3 W. Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, p. 212, n. 37. 
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panta kradainein means “das Weltall erschüttern.” 1 All this is not 
necessary any more. On the basis of the restituted globe form of the 
world, the original meaning of kradainein, ‘‘to set (or keep) in circular 
motion,” ‘‘to swing,” makes good sense. Accordingly, “he keeps all 
things in circular motion,” t.e., in circular orbits, does not refer to all 
things unqualifiedly, but to all those things which are in circular 
motion. This, however, applies only to the things in the sky. Thus the 
meaning of the passage is: this god is moving all the stars, being parts 
of his own body, by the power of his will. 


This god, then, sees, hears, thinks, and has also a will, and with this 
will produces movement. Hence, he is a complete consciousness unit, a 
personal god. 

The fundamental difference between the mind of the god and 
mortal minds lies in the different relation of consciousness to body: 

Man does not see as a whole. He sees only with his eyes. Nor does he 
think as a whole, but only with his organ of thought whatever that 
may be. And he hears with his ears only, and not as a whole. 

The god of Xenophanes is not a god with eyes to see everything, but 
a god who does not need any eyes, and, nevertheless, sees everything: 
himself, namely, and the organisms opposite him. He sees, hears, 
thinks, and is the site of a will in every point of his body. 

When a celestial body is in motion, it is the movement of a part of 
the body of the god, and this movement is an effect of his will. 

Also man moves when he wills something. But here is a decisive 
difference. Man when moving is not swung, not kept in circular motion 
by anything or anybody, in the first place. But, above all, by moving 
himself as well as by moving other things man gets tired because in 
addition to his will he needs muscles and a skeleton. Of the theos, 
however, Xenophanes says that he swings “without exertion.” The god 
does not need any muscles, any skeleton. He accomplishes all motion 
by his mere will alone. That is why he cannot get tired. 

Thus, the Heis Megistos is indeed ‘‘not in body nor mind resembling 
the mortals.” . 


One and All 

The god of Xenophanes is not only ball-shaped, but also unchange- 
able, according to a passage already mentioned (cf. p. 15), contained in 
the pseudo-Aristotelian writing De Melisso X enophane Gorgia (977b18 ; 


1 K. Reinhardt, Parmenides, p. 112. 
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A28) 1 and other passages (Galen, Hist. phil. 7 [A35]; Aet. II 4, 11). 

That means that the size of the divine body, the world globe, is 
unchangeable. The god becomes neither larger nor smaller, quite in 
conformity with the common Hellenic view that nothing originates 
from nothing, and nothing turns into nothing. But the god is un- 
changeable as to his size only, not as to his contents. In his contents 
there is continual change, such as the revolutions of the stars and all 
kinds of other movements. 

In several reports, though not in the extant fragments, the god is 
also called the being, tò öv (to on). This has nothing to do with any 
Parmenidean teachings. The verb “to be” was not invented nor 
monopolized by Parmenides. With Xenophanes “the being” simply 
means ‘‘that which there is.” It is contrasted to the empty nothing in 
which the world globe, the body of the god, is embedded and which in 
Xenophanes is called “the apeiron,” or infinite. Here the being is the 
full, in contrast to the empty. 

This Xenophanean “being,” however, has not yet the meaning of any 
contrast to ‘“‘becoming,”’ to yryvóuevov (gignomenon). For this “being,” 
the god, is in continual automotion. It is all the time swinging and 
swung simultaneously, xpadatvov and xpadawvouevov. And all that motion 
of “the being” 1s a full reality to Xenophanes who did not think of it to 
doubt, let alone to deny, the reality of motion. By no means is “the 
being” of Xenophanes a rigid or immovable being. There is a downright 
gulf between Xenophanes and the Eleatics. 

This ball-shaped being, the divine body, is also characterized as 
eternal, &tdtov (aidion), as having no origin, &yévytov (ageneton), and as 
a “one,” év (hen). 

In this connection, a passage in Aristotle is usually quoted to the 
effect that Xenophanes, 


looking at the whole sky, says the one is the god. 
cic Tov SAov odpavoy amoBAsbacs TO Ev etval oyot Tov dedv. 


Arist. Metaph. 986b24; A30 


1 The fact that “the dialectical arguments and systematic structure” of the 
tract on Xenophanes ‘‘stand in such striking contrast with the intuitive reasoning 
of the fragments” (Jaeger, /.c., p. 52) makes it highly probable, it is true, that all 
those dialectical arguments and all that systematic structure are not to be 
attributed to Xenophanes himself. But this does not yet exclude the possibility 
that some or perhaps even many of the statements themselves around which 
those ‘‘dialectical arguments” revolve may go back to “‘intuitive’’ Xenophanean 
tenets. 
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In Greek it says “eis ton holon ouranon,” and some translators render 
here “ouranos’’ as “the universe.” This does not seem to be justified. 
The usual meaning of “ouranos” is “sky,” “heaven,” and the sky is not 
the universe, not “‘all that exists.” One gets the sky by subtracting 
from the universe everything else. 

This passage is mostly read with an emphasis in the wrong place. The 
correct accentuation seems to be: ‘“‘Looking at the whole sky, he says 
the one is the god.” That means: In the sky Xenophanes does not see 
the sun god, Apollo, nor the moon goddess, Artemis, nor any other 
gods; the whole sky, the whole heaven is a “One” to him, one god, not a 
plurality of gods. 


The god, then, is called “one” and “‘eternal’’ and “being.” None of 
these designations can be applied to the organisms. They are not “one,” 
but “many.” They are not the god, consequently. Nor are they 
“eternal,” aidion, in the singular, but could at best be aidia, in the 
plural. Yet, in fact they have an origin and are perishable. Again, 
therefore, the organisms are not the ¢heos. And the organisms cannot be 
called “the being,” either, but at best only “the beings,” tà övta 
(ta onta). 

The organisms are clearly distinct from the god, and also locally 
outside the god. They are enclosures encompassed from outside by the 
god, strictly speaking. 

Yet, considering that they proceed from the body of the god and 
return into it, the organisms, too, belong to the divine body, after all. 
That is to say: Nothing is outside the god’s body permanently. In this 
sense, the god of Xenophanes comprises indeed everything and there is 
nothing else in existence. 

That is the meaning of that famous formula “One and All,” v xal nav 
(hen kai pan) — both together, the body and the mind of the god: 


Theophrastus says that Xenophanes of Colophon, the teacher of 
Parmenides, establishes indeed as the only principle that the being 
is one and all. ... This “One and All,” namely, Xenophanes has 
called the god. 


utav è Thy oxy ror Ev tò dv xal nav... Bevopavyny tov Kodogaviov 
tov Ilapyevidou diddoxadrov brotidecdat now ó Wedqeactos (Phys. 
Op. fr. 5 D. 480) ... tò yàp Ev toto xal næv tov Dedv čAsyev 6 
Bevopavys. 


Simpl. phys. 22, 22 ff.; A3I 
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Which can be summarized in the equation: the all, or universe = the 
One = that which exists at all = the god. 


What the Doctrine of Xenophanes Properly Is 


Adequately to characterize the doctrine of Xenophanes is quite a 
problem. 

The One-and-All formula would sound like Pantheism, and most of 
those not insisting on labelling Xenophanes a monotheist are indeed 
inclined to call his creed pantheistic. 

But it is not. Pantheism — unless the term is blurry and vague, the 
way it is usually employed by laymen - has a clear and precise Spino- 
zistic meaning. According to this, the god would have to be immanent 
also in the organisms, and even primarily so. With Xenophanes, 
however, the organisms as long as they exist as such are outside the 
god. Furthermore, a pantheistic god would have to be impersonal. But 
the god of Xenophanes is extremely personal, a complete consciousness- 
unit: he sees and hears and thinks and has a will. Therefore, the label 
“Pantheism” does not stick. 

Xenophanes is no monotheist in the Biblical sense, either. True, his 
Heis Megistos, in spite of this conciliatory designation, was obviously 
the only god he really believed in. But this god is no Creator of the 
world out of nothing. He — and the world, which is the same — is in 
sovereign, autocratic existence from all eternity. The creationistic 
connotation, however, is psychologically even more essential of mono- 
theism than the number one, etymology notwithstanding. If, therefore, 
with regard to his obvious personal belief the doctrine of Xenophanes 
is to be called monotheism at all, then it should be done at least with 
the qualification “Hellenic monotheism.” 

As a curiosity it may be mentioned that a famous philologist has 
even managed to arrive at the conclusion that “an outspoken dualism 
constitutes the real essence of this alleged monism” (Einhettslehre), 
that “Xenophanes was not intent on bringing God and the world closer 
to each other, or, in other words, on preaching an immanent god, but 
on creating the deepest possible cleavage between the two.” He came 
to such strange result from his acceptance of those nonsensical reports 
that according to Xenophanes the earth went downwards, and the sky 
upwards, into infinity. “Therefore, if Xenophanes gave God the shape 
of a ball, then this could only mean that he wanted to have separated 
God and the world from each other.” 1 


1 K. Reinhardt, Parmenides und die Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie, 
pp. 116 and 118. 
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The two factors to be contrasted are here not the god and the world, 
but the god and the organisms, and the only meaningful thing is to 
characterize the pattern of their relationship: 

What Xenophanes teaches in this respect is Emanation and Rema- 
nation. Since panzoistically body and mind are inseparably together, 
not only the bodies but also the minds of the organisms, having 
proceeded from him, return into the god. The bodies return into the 
god's body, and the minds go home into the god’s mind. 

That is what the genuine doctrine of Xenophanes properly is. 


Xenophanes, the Prophet 


If the term “philosopher” is reserved for the arguing, Parmenidean 
type, then “Xenophanes was never a philosopher.” For his creed is 
“nothing that rests on logical proof.” 2 

His doctrine is indeed not substantiated by any philosophical 
arguments. It is preached with the authoritativeness of a prophet. 
Xenophanes “represents the typical picture of the founder of a re- 
ligion,” 3 proclaiming himself the only herald of the Herts Megzistos, 
the only mortal to know that all those man-made fancies about gods 
and the world are false: 


And this is sure by all means: No man ever was or will be 

To know what I say about gods and all things. 

For even if by chance he might say the most perfect (sc., that 
which I am saying), 

He still would not know; but (mere) guess is allotted them all. 

xal TÒ uèv odv cass: oUtIC vhp yévet’ ObdE TLC EoTaL 

cidacs dul de@v te xal Koon Ayw Tepl TaVTWV' 

ci yap xal T waALoTA TUYOL TETEAECLÉVOV Eloy, 

adtoc Sums ovx olde: Sdxo0c Ò Eri not tÉtTuxTAL. 


fr. 34 (Sext. adv. math. VII 49; Plut. aud. poet. 2 p. 17E). 


1 Emanation (and Remanation) is here used in its strict and proper meaning, 
and not as a term for the neo-Platonic, so-called mystical relationship between 
the Supreme Being and the world (or worlds) that is better called Effulguration. 
With Xenophanes, the emanation type is still in its first, rudimentary form, of 
course: the Heis Megistos is still of finite size, and what emanates from this 
supreme being are not separate whole little worlds, but merely organisms re- 
maining, together with that supreme being, in one and the same common world, 
the “one and only world” (Plato, Timaeus, 92B) of the naive, ametaphysical 
Monism of all the genuine Hellenes. (Cf. also A. Stöhr, Wege des Glaubens, p. 32.) 

2 W. Jaeger, l.c., p. 54. 

3 K. Reinhardt, l.c., p. 98. 
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In other words: Even if anybody else were to pronounce the truth 
about popular religion, he would say it merely as a guess — who knows, 
he might say, whether all that corresponds to the truth -, but never 
before or after me has anybody had, or will anybody have, the indubi- 
table knowledge that all this is false and what I say is true. 

This “knowledge” of Xenophanes, however, his belief in that ever 
present divine person surrounding and watching him wherever he goes, 
is indeed not won by any deduction or induction. It is a flash of vision, 
an intuitive conviction, a genuine faith that one cannot help believing 
to be true: 


This shall indeed be believed! It is clearly the truth ... 


tata SedoEcodw uèv 1 gorxdta Tots ETOWOLOL.. . 


fr. 35 (Plut. Sympos. IX 7 p. 746B). 


The novelty of this faith should not be deterrent: 


Not from the outset indeed has all been shown by the gods to the 
mortals. 

Yet as time goes on they find, when searching, the better. 

odtor an’ pyh navt Deol Ivyntoto’ bréderEay, 

GAAK ypdv Cytovvtes Epevptoxovaty &uetvov. 


fr. 18 (Stob. Ecl. I 8, 2. Flor. 29, 41). 


And so religion, too, has its development: the most obvious thing was 
nature religion, and the better thing is the faith Xenophanes proclaims. 


Xenophanes — a Sceptic? 


It is an almost unbelievable, yet firmly established fact that Xeno- 
phanes, the devout herald of the Hets Megistos, Xenophanes who as 
“no one can doubt ... actually prays to his God” (W. Jaeger, l.c., p. 
44), has been claimed also to be the founding father of scepticism, and 
not perhaps by modern interpreters without psychological empathy 
and understanding, but by the ancient sceptics themselves. 

To give weight to one’s own teachings by attributing them to one 
of those venerable wise men of old, to one of the nañgot (palatot), was a 
rather frequent practice in later antiquity, it is true. And it is not too 


1 Many translators seem to believe that any uév implies and requires a 
following èé. This is a gross mistake. Any dictionary will teach them that pév 
without a corresponding dé simply means “‘truly,”’ “indeed,” “surely,” “‘certain- 
ly,” “by all means.”’ 
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difficult, after all, to squeeze any tenet out of, or into, any context if 
one tries hard enough. But to make Xenophanes a sceptic seems still 
quite an astonishing performance. 

Yet, that could not have been possible without at least something to 
go upon. And there was indeed such a something to give support to 
that view: those very same verses of fragment 34, quoted above as a 
substantiation of Xenophanes’ prophet-like way of proclaiming his 
creed. 

All depends on the first line. To take tó for the article belonging to 
oapéc, in spite of the two words uèv odv in between, is at least problem- 
atic. Mév obv means “‘quite certainly,” “no doubt,” “at any rate,” “of 
course, as even any Greek school dictionary shows. It is, therefore, 
much more natural to consider ró (in its original, Homeric function as 
demonstrative pronoun) the subject and oagéc the predicate: “This is 
quite certainly sure.” 

Then there is the verb in that first line. Four versions have been 
handed down: in Sextus Empiricus’ quotation it reads tev; in Dio- 
genes Laertius the reading is in one place eidev, in another oidev; in 
Plutarch it says yéver’. Diels’ choice was yéver’, and this is obviously 
correct. W. Kranz has changed it into the version in Sextus, tdev. 

To Sextus, the sceptic, prone to finding one more of the ancients to 
confirm his own scepticism, the only verb that was serviceable was one 
that could function as a predicate for odti¢ &vnp as well as refer to tò 
capés as its object. ”“Išev was such a verb — and forthwith the whole 
sentence, although now rather awkward in its composition, was given a 
meaning satisfactory to a sceptic: “And the certain no man has seen 
nor will one be knowing it about the gods” etc. 

Ever since, and to this very day, has Xenophanes remained a hero 
with all sceptics (cf. K. Reinhardt, l.c., p. 151), and even scholars who 
understand him correctly as a founder or, at least, reformer and 
purifier of religion do not hesitate to present him, at the same time, as a 
sophisticated, hair-splitting epistemologist.1 

1 To exemplify how embarrassing forms such things can assume suffice it 
just to quote, without further comment, two German versions (by the same 
author) of that fragment, alleged translations that in their twistedness and 
stiltedness simply cannot be translated into English: ‘‘Und das Genaue nun hat 
nie ein Mensch erblickt, so wie es auch nie einen geben wird, der es kennt, 
hinsichtlich der Götter und sämtlichen Dinge, die ich irgend (in diesem Werk) 
behaupte. Denn selbst wenn es jemandem vor allen anderen (oder: durchaus) 
gelingen sollte, das wirklich Vorhandene auszusprechen (eben das hofft Xeno- 


phanes in dem vorliegenden Gedicht geleistet zu haben), so hat er doch kein 
Wissen aus eigener Erfahrung.” (H. Frankel, Xenophanes-Studien, Hermes 60 
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But supposing each of the possible wordings of that fragment were 
justifiable philologically, then the criterion for a choice, as in so many 
similar instances, lies beyond the jurisdiction of philology, and a 
decision can only be reached by philosophy and psychology. Of two or 
more philologically possible versions of a philosophical text that one is 
correct which is meaningful philosophically or psychologically or both, 
as the case may be. 

Now, the picture of an inspired herald of a new creed who claims 
himself to be the first and only prophet of his god does make sense, 
psychologically. 

The picture, however, of a prophet warning that what he pronounces 
is at best an acceptable hypothesis — does it make sense? 


Xenophanes’ attempt at replacing Hellenic nature religion by a new 
creed was no success. Xenophanes, the prophet, was a failure. Why? 

The psychological root of his doctrine implies the answer. 

His teachings are obviously no word philosophy, it is true. But do 
they stem from suffering? Are they offering solace or hope? Do they 
have enough emotional appeal for a religion? The only emotion 
aroused here is that of loftiness and grandeur, very similar to that 
Erhabenhett Kant was feeling at the sight of the starry sky. 

Xenophanes may have been of a basically gay nature, not much 
alive to the fact of suffering. Accordingly, the mood and hue of his 
“religion” is rather contemplative, rather theorogon than pathogon. 

This lack in emotional appeal, this failure to bestow meaning on the 
sufferings from destiny, makes for one of the main differences between 
Xenophanes and that other religious reformer, the Ephesian Hera- 
clitus. 


[1925], p. 189.). — “Klar gesehn hat es zwar kein Mensch, noch wird es je einen 
geben, der ein Wissen aus Augenschein hatte hinsichtlich der Götter und (hin- 
sichtlich dessen) was ich über das Ganze sage; denn wenn es auch noch so glück- 
lich gelingen sollte, eine zutreffende Aussage (über tibersinnliche Pinge) zu 
machen, so geschieht es doch ohne ein auf Anschauung gegriindetes Wissen; mit 
Annehmbarkeit aber ist alles (was ich im folgenden vortragen werde) «uge- 
stattet. (Dagegen hat Gott ein unmittelbares anschauliches Wissen von Al- 
lem.) (H. Frankel, Dichtung und Philosophie des frühen Griechentums, New 


York, 1951, P. 433.) 


HERACLITUS OF EPHESUS 
(ca. 540-ca. 480 B.C.) 


The Eternal is a playing child, moving pieces on a 
draughtboard: A child’s is the kingship (over the 


world). 
Heraclitus 


INTRODUCTION 


Do not be in a rush to unwind the Ephesian’s book 
roll. 
Hard is the path to find out, hard indeed to traverse. 

Darkness there is and night without light. But if an 
initiate 

Lead you the way, then it will outshine the glare of 
the sun. 

M} taxd¢ “Heaxdretrov èr’ duqaddv efrce BUBAOV 
Todpestov: wdra tor SvoBatog a&tparitdc. 

'Opovh xal oxdtog gotiv drAduretov’ Fv Sé oe wvoTNs 
Eloayaéyn, pavepod Aaprpdtep’ HeAtov. 

Cleanthes (?)* 


Heraclitus was younger than Pythagoras and Xenophanes. For he 
criticized both: 


(Mere) knowledge of many things does not (yet) teach to have 
understanding: for (else) it would have taught Hesiod and 
Pythagoras and also Xenophanes as well as Hecataeus. 


ToAvLadiyn voov eye od diddoxet’ “Hotodov yap a&v édidate xal Huda- 
yoony adtic te Hevopaved te xal ‘Exatatov. 


fr. 40 (Diog. Laert. IX 1, a. 0.). 


* According to K. Deichgraber’s article “Bemerkungen zu Diogenes’ Bericht 
über Heraklit” (Philologus 93 [1938/39] p. 29ff.), Cleanthes could be the author 
of these verses in praise of Heraclitus (Anth. P. IX 540). 
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And he was obviously older than Parmenides.! 

As far as other biographical data are concerned “the ancient 
evidence on this subject is thin and unreliable.” 2 

If indeed one were to rely on the suggestions only of recent works 
and papers on Heraclitus, almost none of the biographical details 
handed down would be left, except that he was a member of the 
highest aristocracy ; held the hereditary rank of priest-king of Ephesus; 
renounced his position in favor of his younger brother; was not the 
head of a “school” and taught no disciples, but won his adherents by 
the fascination of his lapidary “‘sayings,” the collection of which in the 
form of a book might not even have been made by himself, but only 
after his death. 

Yet, we are not quite as poor as that, fortunately. We know about 
Heraclitus’ life some more facts, and facts of utmost importance. The 
only prerequisite to such knowledge is a sincere willingness not to 
discard the truism that men like Heraclitus, or any men for that 
matter, do not live in a vacuum. 


Heraclitus spent all his life under Persian rule. Ephesus, conquered 
by Croesus in 560, came under the reign of Cyrus the Great when he, 
immediately after the conquest of the Lydian empire in 546, subdued 
the Ionian cities. This was before Heraclitus was born. Persian domi- 
nation over the Ionians of Asia Minor ended not until 479 B.C. During 
all his life, therefore, Heraclitus was a Persian subject, and it must 
have been to him quite a stirring experience to live through the 
turmoil of the revolt of the Ionians (from 500 B.C. on) and its bloody 
suppression, ending with the fall of Miletus (in 494). 

It was not the only nor the first experience to set Heraclitus 
pondering. 

In 520 B.C., when he was a young man of about twenty years of age, 
there happened within the Persian empire an occurrence that for the 
subsequent forty years revolutionized the lives of all its inhabitants. 
Darius I Hystaspis (521-485) by a governmental act raised to the 
position of official creed of the state the religious, ethical, and political 
tenets of aman who was a grandson of the last king of Media, Astyages, 
and step-son of Cyrus the Great, and whose name was Zarathustra. 


1 There is no good reason for doubting Apollodorus’ statement about Hera- 
clitus’ lifetime and prime. The arguments of K. Reinhardt (i.c.) in favor of a 
later lifetime and, accordingly, a different relationship of Heraclitus to Parme- 
nides are not convincing. 

2 G. S. Kirk, Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments. Cambridge, 1954, p. 3. 
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From that proclamation on, there developed an increasingly 
vehement fight for the eradication of the old cults. In 485 B.C., at 
Xerxes’ accession to the throne, even revolts broke out in consequence 
of that religious innovation. And finally, after their suppression in 480, 
Xerxes downright interdicted the worship of the old gods, had their 
temples destroyed, and even prohibited prayer. 

This transformation, by imperial decree, of a polytheistic pantheon 
into a monotheistic conception, with its belief in a fundamental 
dualism of Good and Evil, resurrection of the dead, and reward at a 
Last Judgment, this forcible introduction of a new religion, was 
witnessed by Heraclitus through all the years of his adult life — no 
doubt an experience the impact of which on him cannot be overesti- 
mated, the fact notwithstanding that the Greeks were allowed to keep 
their own religion, language, customs, and internal administration. 


The Death of Heraclitus 

It is now about a hundred years ago that the German scholar August 
Gladisch, obviously following suggestions by Schleiermacher and 
Creuzer,2 pointed at the spiritual kinship of Heraclitus with Zara- 
thustra (or Zoroaster). He wrote two papers on Heraclitus, in 1846 and 
1848, and finally, in 1859, a small book packed with erudition under 
the title “Herakleitos und Zoroaster.” Gladisch’s conclusions are 
striking indeed, and if all of them were to be accepted they would be 
nothing more nor less than a detailed substantiation of Creuzer’s point- 
blank assertion “that Heraclitus just philosophized Zoroastrically.’’ 3 

Apart from a discussion of the merits of Gladisch’s results, by his 
interpretation at least one biographical detail would assume a meaning- 
ful and telling significance: the mysterious report of Heraclitus’ death, 
as handed down not only by Diogenes Laertius (IX, 3), Marc Aurel 
(III, 3) and Suidas, but already by Hermippos of Smyrna and Neanthes 
of Kyzikos (both third century B.C.), a report so embarrassing in its 
apparent inexplicability that, as already Gladisch complains, the 
historians of philosophy, “and even Schleiermacher,” just pass it over 
in silence. According to those ancient sources, Heraclitus after having 
fallen fatally ill demanded to be covered with cow-manure and be 
exposed to the sun, and finally, after death, was devoured by dogs. 

1 About the foregoing see Ernst Herzfeld, Zoroaster and His World. Princeton, 


1947- 
2 F. A. D. Schleiermacher, Herakleitos der Dunkle von Ephesus. 1807 and 1838. 
Friedrich Creuzer, Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Völker. 1838. 

3 “dass Heraklit zoroastrisch philosophiert hat.” l.c., vol. II, p. 601. 
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In these and some other details Gladisch, despite some distortions, 
recognizes the complete features of the Zoroastrian funeral rites (- 
“even the employment of cow-manure is mentioned” —), and he arrives 
at the conclusion (pp. 63-66) that Heraclitus must have ordered for 
himself a funeral in the Zoroastrian manner. Which, he suggests, could 
be very plausible, considering that with regard to Heraclitus’ vene- 
ration of the fire and his opinion about the impurity of corpses (fr. 96) a 
Hellenic style cremation must have been to him utterly repulsive. 

Today that report is not passed over in silence any more. But the 
way it is now treated by philologists is not very satisfactory, either: 


The late legend on the life and death of the obscure philosopher 
is an accumulation of imbecilities. Its author (or authors) tried 
to be facetious and ironical, but the attempt resulted in stupid 
vulgarity. 
(H. Frankel, “A Thought Pattern in Heraclitus,” 
Amer. Journ. of Philology, 59 [1938] 309.) 


... the biographers try to subject Heraclitus to every kind of 
ignominious situation which could be based upon his sayings in 


reprisal for his contempt for men. 
(G. S. Kirk, l.c., p. 5.) 


Yet, the “late legend” is not so late at all, considering that Hermippus 
and Neanthes lived in the third century B.C. Nor is it probable that the 
details about Heraclitus’ death, allegedly fabricated ‘‘in reprisal for his 
contempt for men,” were understood as derogatory by the Roman 
Emperor Marc Aurel who was not only a philosopher in his own right, 
but also an ardent admirer of Heraclitus. He would not have failed to 
reject “an accumulation of imbecilities” nor would be have taken over 
into his own writings a libelous report on Heraclitus full of “stupid 
vulgarity.” (There are several ways to solve a problem. Abusive 
language, however, is no serviceable method.) 


There is still another interesting biographical detail that is usually 
slighted as a mere fabrication. It is the report that Heraclitus was 
asked by Darius I Hystaspis to come to his Court, but did not accept 
the invitation. This statement in Diogenes Laertius is followed by the 
ostensible wording of the letter of Darius and the negative reply of 
Heraclitus. Both letters are obvious forgeries of some first century A.D. 
faker, it is true. But Gladisch, nevertheless, took the report itself 
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seriously, and rightly so. And so did Jacob Bernays.! Only that 
Bernays is inclined to understand such move of the Persian king from 
political motives rather than from a desire for philosophical dis- 
cussions. 


A Persisting Problem 


Gladisch’s researches seem to have become increasingly irksome to 
historians of philosophy. Best proof of it: While contained in older 
bibliographies, his writings on Heraclitus are not even mentioned any 
more in the last edition of the ‘“‘Ueberweg.”’ 2 

Nevertheless, his calling attention to the Heraclitus-Zoroaster 
problem cannot be silenced by silence. The problem has persisted, all 
the same, and it was felt also by others, even independently of Gladisch. 
In a paper on “Zarathustra and Heraclitus,” published 1902 in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (pp. 897-907), Lawrence Mills says 
on p. 903: 

As Zeller himself admits, Heraclitus must have been somewhat 
aware of the nature of the wide-spread mazda-worship with which 
his successors were so familiar. For the Persian forces which looked 
to Auramazda for victory and hated Angra Mainyu as the author 
of defeat, surged for years up to the very gates of Ephesus when 
Heraclitus was in his prime. If he was even invited, as was 
believed by some, to the Court of Darius then the false letters are 
the graphic echoes of the fact. It is therefore very probable indeed, 
that the stories of the two originally antagonistic divinities of the 
Persian creed assisted those early impulses which impelled this 
man of genius as he proceeded to improve still more upon the 
simple downright statements of the Zoroastrian oracle; but this is 
only possible. 


To all appearances, in recent times the only author to do justice to 
Gladisch by mentioning his meritorious investigations and reducing 
them to their tenable core was Adolf Stohr. 

In his reconstruction of the philosophy of the Ephesian, a slender 
book of 66 small pages,? he has pointed out that “it is very well 
possible that the priestly-aristocratic Heraclitus had an intimate 


1 Jacob Bernays, Die heraklitischen Briefe, Berlin, 1860. 

2 Ueberweg-Praechter, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. I, 12th edition, Berlin, 
1926. 

3 Adolf Stöhr, Heraklit, Vienna, 1920. 
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understanding for the life-work of the priestly-aristocratic Zara- 
thustra,’’ and that Heraclitus, as priest of the Hellenic nature religion, 
“cannot have been blind to the position of an Ahura-mazda priest who 
was a necessity of the state, whereas Heraclitus’ own position among 
the Ephesians was rather comparable to a city decoration,” a mere 
ornament that is, where it did not make much difference whether it 
tumbled down or not. And Stohr’s conclusion is: 


Yet, far by all means be it from us to think that Heraclitus simply 
adopted the religion of Zarathustra and gave it a philosophic form. 
In the first place, there would be lacking the antagonism between 
the good and the evil principles each of which is sovereign, 
whereas Heraclitus teaches strictest unity. And there is no 
possibility, either, of using his doctrine for political purposes. But 
the religion of Zarathustra could indeed have been the stimulus to 
an original counter-production.”’ 1 


At any rate, then, one may safely assume that Heraclitus must have 
been aware of what was going on around him 2; that he must have 
known and understood the basic ideas of that new religion — a few 
words and symbols were sufficient to convey their meaning 3 —; and 
that, as a consequence, he must have had deepest inner experiences 
resulting in his estrangement from the faith of his people, in his 
avowed apostasy from the Hellenic nature religion. 


Heraclitus’ Apostasy 


This religion Heraclitus came to understand as a mere projection of 
the Greek himself into nature, a naive anthropomorphism, hence a 
cultural stage to overcome. Having been himself, as “sacrificial king” 
of Ephesus, the highest priest of that religion, he came to reject and 
despise as ridiculous and nonsensical those very same bloody offerings 
at which he used to officiate himself: 


Yet, they purify themselves in vain by staining themselves with 
blood, just as if a man having stepped into dirt might with dirt 
(try to) wash himself. Insane might he appear if any of the people 


1 translated from the German original, pp. 7 and 8. 

2 A perfectly unsubstantiated and arbitrary, though fanciful, idea is it to 
imagine Heraclitus as “ʻa recluse” whom ‘‘world-historic occurrences might 
barely have touched” (translated from H. Diels, Herakleitos von Ephesos, 2nd 
ed., Berlin, 1909, p. XI). 

3 To assume that Heraclitus did not have a working knowledge of the 
Persian language would be patently ridiculous. 
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should find him so doing. And to these idols here they even pray, 
just as if one were to talk to (some) buildings, not knowing at all 
what gods and heroes (in reality) are. 


xadatpovrar Ò XAAws } alati prawvdpevor olov ef tig ele mydrdv tubas 
mAG arovitorto. patvecdar Ò av Soxolyn, ef tig adtov dvdpwrwv 
éxippzcatto obtw nroréovta. xal tots a&ykApaot toutéotow edyovTa, 
6xotov el tig Sdwotcr Acoyyvevotto, ob} TL ywvmoxwv Feovds 009’ Fowac 
oltivéc elot. 


fr. 5 (Anstocritus, Theosophia 68; Origenes, Contra Celsum VII 62). 


“Not knowing what gods and heroes in reality are,” he says. And 
they are certainly not, he wants to imply, what Homer would make 
you believe them to be: 


Homer deserves indeed (ye) to be expelled from the contests and 
whipped... 


tov ye 2 “Ounpov &étov éx THY &yavey exParrcodar xal darileodar. .. 


fr. 42 (Diog. Laert. IX 1). 


Thus, Heraclitus’ opposition to the Hellenic nature religion, with its 
anthropomorphisms and unworthy stories about the gods, is virtually 
the same as Xenophanes’, only much more violent and uncompro- 
mising.3 (His acid remark about Xenophanes sounds almost like one 
religious reformer’s jealousy of a competitor.) 


No Natural Philosophy 


The possibility, or rather probability, of a serious impact of Zoro- 
astrianism on Heraclitus should not be discarded any longer. 

There is still another relationship. Viewed from a different angle, 
Heraclitus could appear as belonging to the so-called Older Ionian 
Natural Philosophers, such as Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, the 


1 Itis quite unnecessary to ‘‘emendate”’ the very meaningful reading &AAwe, 
‘‘in vain,” handed down in all the manuscripts and kept by Diels. The version, 
a, accepted by Dr. Kranz (“by staining themselves with other blagqd’’), is too 
awkward, and another one (atuets <afuate>, “they purify themselves with blood 
when staining themselves with blood’’) too pedantic, to be imputed to a master 
of style like Heraclitus. 

2 There is no reason for changing the ye of the manuscripts into te. 

3 That to draw a parallel between Heraclitus and Xenophanes would be the 
right thing to do (rather than to follow the beaten and perfectly barren track of 
comparing Heraclitus with Parmenides) has apparently been felt also by others, 
as, €.g.,O. Gigon (Untersuchungen zu Heraklit, dissertation, Leipzig, 1935, pp. 84, 
85 and 135 ff.) and W. W. Jaeger (/.c., p. 124 ff.) 
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group of those assuming no elements — in the plural that is —, but one, 
sole changeable primary stuff, which in Heraclitus’ case would 
allegedly have been the fire. 

Yet, Heraclitus is no natural philosopher, basically.1 The idea of the 
commutation of one primary stuff is not central with Heraclitus as 
with those others, but rather peripheral. He could have constructed 
this part of his philosophy quite differently as well. He needed some 
kind of natural philosophy merely to build upon it his doctrine of god 
and soul. 

His philosophy is no theorogon nature speculation. Nor is it a 
boring, glossogon speculation about “being”? or “becoming.” It is 
pathogon. It is designed to give solace and hope. 

It is meant to enable man to defend himself against the pressure of 
fate by the power of a faith. For exactly this was the problem of 
Heraclitus, the citizen of a conquered city: how to bear and endure a 
bitter fate. And only a shriveled scholar may be blind to the feelings of 
a proud man like Heraclitus. 

Aroused and stimulated by the naive, yet somehow grandiose new 
war religion of the conquerors, he became the herald of a new religion 
himself, the founder of a creed of his own, apt to take away all bitter- 
ness from the sufferings of life by rendering meaningful what otherwise 
appeared embitteringly senseless. 

And indeed, he does not speak like a demonstrating, arguing 
philosopher. He speaks like a prophet. “I pronounce, expounding 
everything ...’’ he says (fr. 1), and not: “I am going to prove ...”’ 

Solace and hope is the goal. That everything consist of fire, this 
yields no solace at all. 

Heraclitus resigned his hereditary rank of priest-king of Ephesus. 
But by this renunciation, he abjured the congregation of those unable 
to be awakened from their callousness, only to become, across all 
boundaries of nationality and time, the kingly priest for all those to 
whom “His Eternity,” the Logos, graciously grants redemption still in 
this life ... 


In Stdhr’s masterpiece of philosophic reconstruction, the “‘pell-mell 
heap poured down at random” of the aphorisms of Heraclitus (to 


1 That Heraclitus did somehow not fit into that type must have been felt by 
Theophrastus already (as quoted in Diog. Laert. IX 8). Cf. also H. Diels, /.c., p. 
IX (‘‘Heraklits Philosophie ist nicht jonische Naturforschung.’’) and Jaeger, 
l.c., p. 232, end of n. 55. 
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borrow his own expression, fr. 124) disentangles into a world interpre- 
tation of unexpected depth and of a peculiar, soul-stirring beauty. But, 
strangely enough, Stéhr’s new picture of Heraclitean thought, although 
published as long ago as 1920, has not even been mentioned so far in 
any bibliography. 

Such conspiracy of silence should not succeed. The following 
presentation of Heraclitus’ counter-creation to the creed of Zara- 
thustra will in all essential points be based on Stéhr’s ingenious work. 


THE PROTON AND ITS TRANSFORMATIONS 


Is it true that Heraclitus chose Fire for his primary substance? 

The question sounds ridiculous. Yet, the Greek word is pyr (xt) and, 
etymology notwithstanding (for pyr = fire, etymologically), pyr is 
indeed not always the same as fire, at least not in that earliest period of 
Greek philosophy. It does not mean fire with the Old Pythagoreans, 
e.g., or Philolaos, to be specific, but a dark heat-stuff, while the shining 
is due to the air set into vehement vibration by the heat of the dark pyr 
(see vol. II, p. 475 f.). Nor does pyr mean fire with Anaxagoras, as 
Aristotle expressly states when observing that Anaxagoras employs 
pyr in the sense of “ether,” meaning the finest and remotest layers of 
air (De caelo IIT 3. 302b4, a.o.) 

Hence, it is not obvious that “pyr” should equal “fire” with Hera- 
clitus. 

By “fire” is meant something not only hot, but also shining. And to 
all appearances, only after that early period this became the exclusive 
sense of pyr for the rest of antiquity. 

That is why an author of the sixth century A.D. could find it 
necessary to qualify the pyr in Heraclitus (and Hippasos) by com- 
menting: 

By pyr, however, they do not mean the flame ... 

tp Sé od THY MPADYA Maciv... 

(Joannes Philoponus ad Arist. De anima I 2, p. 83, 18; not in Diels) 
Others were inclined to understand the Heraclitean primary sub- 
stance as something like air rather than fire, obviously because the 


invisibility of the air better corresponded to the properties of that 
Heraclitean pyr: 
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But according to Heraclitus, the principle is air, as says Aenesi- 
demus. 


tò òè ôv xarà tov ‘“HpaxAertov ane otw, > prow Alvectdnuoc. 
(Sext. Emp. adv. math. X 233, cf. also IX 360, not in Diels) 


And still another late author calls the Heraclitean substance of the 
universe (ovela tod mavtéc) bluntly 


the ether-like body (sc., of the Logos). 
TÒ aiSéprov cua (sc., tod Adyou). 


(Stobaeus, Ecl. phys. I 5, p. 178, a.o., not in Diels) 


These hints were heeded by some 1gth century scholars who 
accordingly likewise suggested that Heraclitus “by the fire as prim- 
ordial essence of things did not mean the visible flame, but an all- 
enlivening fiery power, the substance of which he seems to have 
imagined as purest ether” (Gladisch 1) or that he understood it “as a 
transparent, warm fluid that could have been called a sort of air” 
(Ritter 1). 

It will be advisable, therefore, to translate pyr in Heraclitus not as 
“fire,” but “ether.” 


Not ‘Pyr, But ‘Pyr Aetzoon’ 

Apart from all that, however, in the decisive passage Heraclitus does 
not say just pyr, but pyr aerzoon (rip detCwov), ““ever-living pyr.” This 
aeizoon is no mere epitheton ornans. It is a real qualification. Hence, the 
term is not pyr, but pyr aeizoon. In Heraclitus not a single word is 
superfluous. 

This “‘ever-living ether” can be imagined as a finest condition of 
matter (— something like ether in modern systems —), with a medium 
temperature, neither cold nor burning hot, a life-warm finest substance. 
Everything else in the world, the hot and shining fire included, is 
already a transformation of that pyr aezzoon. 


That Heraclitus took exactly this as his proton, his primordial stuff, 
does not seem to have much to do with any physical speculations. 


1 “dass er unter dem Feuer als dem Urwesen der Dinge nicht die sichtbare 
Flamme verstand, sondern eine allbelebende feurige Kraft, deren Substanz er 
sich, wie es scheint, als reinsten Aether vorstellte.” (Gladisch, /.c., p. 13). — “als 
eine helle und warme Fliissigkeit, welche fiir eine Art Luft angesprochen werden 
konnte.” (Heinrich Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophie, 1836-53, vol. I, pp. 247 
and 248). — Similarly Schleiermacher, }.c., p. 92; a.o. 
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Supposing Heraclitus was indeed somehow influenced by the Zara- 
thustra religion, then he would at least have become acquainted with 
the Awesta term Ahura-mazdah. This means the Supreme Spirit that 
is of highest reason and benignity (literally: “the omniscient judge,” 
cf. Herzfeld, l.c., p. 304), and at the same time also the heaven, the 
uppermost region of the world, the region of the highest air or ether, 
together with the lights and fires in it. Both of these meanings are 
covered by the one expression “‘Ahura-mazdah.”’ 1 

If Heraclitus adopted the idea of such a Supreme Being, then he did 
not have a single adequate Greek expression to cover both meanings. 
To render them in Greek, he would have needed two expressions: pyr 
aei zoon, ‘ever living ether,” and — logos aet eon, (Adyos cel Ewv),? “ever 
being reason.” In other words, his god would have been called “the 
eternally being Logos” as to his mind, and “‘the eternally living pyr” as 
to his body. For Heraclitus, too, just as Xenophanes, still panzoistically 
takes consciousness and body as two sides of the same. 

Incidentally, a genius like Heraclitus never simply adopts an idea. In 
deviation from the model, Heraclitus does not consider the visible 
celestial vault and the stars in it the ultimate and uppermost. To him, 
above the starry sky, above the heaven, there is still the invisible pyr 
aeizoon proper, of which a rest has remained that never changes into 
the world. 


The Term ‘Logos’ 


Philologists have found out that such a meaning of logos is not 
traceable until the post-Aristotelian period. Their conclusion is that it 
cannot possibly be claimed for Heraclitus. 

The intrinsic weakness of such argumentation is obvious to any 
logician. But apart from this aspect, it is worthwhile having a closer 
look at the problem itself. 

In that sense which the philologists deny for Heraclitus the term 
logos is used in the post-Aristotelian period by the Stoics, of course. 
Now, no one has ever denied that the Stoics adopted the logos from 
Heraclitus. Did they adopt the mere word? The answer as given by a 


1 In Yasht 13, e.g., it says: ‘‘.. the heaven .. which Mazdah put on as his 
raiment, adorned with stars, timbered in heaven, of the halves of which beginning 
and end are never seen,” where wearing the heaven ‘‘as raiment” is completely 
tantamount to just “being the heaven.” (cf. Herzfeld, l.c., p. 374.) 

2 In fr. 1 itis not obscure and dubious whether the def belongs to éévtoc or to 
&Edvetot, although this was not clear to Aristotle (cf. Rhet. III 5. 1407b11 ff; 
A 4). 
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philologist is that “when the Stoa adopted the Logos, there existed no 
interpretation of that notion that could have been considered au- 
thentic.”’ 1 Well, this is a rather bold assertion, to put it mildly. 

How is this adoption by the Stoics supposed to have come about 
anyway ? All the leading personalities of early Stoicism came from Asia 
Minor (Cyprus included), from that same environment in which 
Heraclitus had spent his life. During the two centuries between Hera- 
clitus and the rise of Stoicism, there must have been there a well 
founded tradition. Which, however, by no means is tantamount to a 
“school.’’ The collection of Heraclitus’ aphorisms and an oral tradition 
among those fascinated by the doctrine was perfectly sufficient. 

To ascribe to the Stoics, as merely their “interpretation,” everything 
that would make good sense in Heraclitus means plainly to put the 
cart before the horse. “One should keep in mind that Heraclitus was 
far ahead of his time, and that philosophers are not only name-users, 
but also name-givers. The philosophical terms of Heraclitus were not 
taken over into ordinary Greek language. Marcus Aurelius, himself a 
philosopher, may have had the right understanding for the philosopher 
Heraclitus.” 2 

Incidentally, even if the “‘normal sense” of logos is “word,” “speech,” 
it means at the same time admittedly also “‘the contents of speech,” 
since originally, and still with Plato even, speaking and thinking 
coincide, speaking being considered a loud thinking, and thinking, a 
mute speaking. Otherwise, without this basis, Jogos could never have 
arrived at the meaning of “reason.” 

We do take it, therefore, that — in the sense of thought and word 
together, in the sense of reason — Logos is the main and principal name 
of the Heraclitean god.3 And we reject all those groping attempts at 
trying out each of the many other possible meanings of logos as 
enumerated in the dictionary ...4 


Id 66 


1 translated from Olof Gigon’s dissertation, Untersuchungen zu Heraklit, 
Leipzig, 1935, P. 19. 

2 Stohr, l.c., p. 40: “Man möge .. beachten, dass Heraklit seiner Zeit weit 
voraus war und dass Philosophen nicht nur Namengebraucher, sondern auch 
Namengeber sind. Die philosophischen Ausdriicke Heraklits wurden nicht in das 
Gemeingut der griechischen Sprache aufgenommen. Marcus Aurelius diirfte als 
Philosoph den Philosophen richtig verstanden haben.” 

3 Surprisingly, Werner Jaeger contends (l.c., p. 113) that “‘To be sure, it is not 
the will of a god that Heraclitus is proclaiming, but rather a principle in ac- 
cordance with which everything occurs.” In all modesty: Why is that supposed 
to be so sure? 

4 An excellent list of the various attempts is to be found in Kirk, l.c., pp. 37-40. 
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‘Pyr Aeizoon,’ Incandescing and Going Out 

This god Logos transformed part of his body and mind into the 
world. For a fixed time, predetermined by the god, this world will 
exist. When that time is over, the god will take the world back into his 
divine repose. Such transformation and retransformation took place 
before this world already and will be repeated after this world, again 
and again, from all eternity to all eternity. 


Neither any of the gods nor of men made this world order that is 
the same for all; always, however, there was and is and will be a 
pyr aetzoon, incandescing in (fixed) measures (only) and going out 
in (fixed) measures (only). 

ld , \ > ` e , Ww ~ s > , 
XOO[LOV TOVOE, TOV XUTOV ATAVTWV, OUTE TLS SEQV OUTE AVIOWTOY 
3 , 3 > 7 > \ \ » \ wv ~ > 7 e , , 
ETOLNOEV, AAA Hv el xal Cote xal Eotar VP KelCwov, ATTOMEVOY ETO 
xal &rooßBevvýuevov LETPE. 


fr. 30 (Clem. strom. V 105; Plut. de anima 5, p. IOI4A). 


And all things are exchanged (lit.: are an exchange) for pyr 
(aeizoon) as well as pyr (aerzoon) (is exchanged) for the sum total of 
things, just as merchandise (is exchanged) for gold, and gold for 
merchandise. 


TupóG TE &vytauoBh T mavt xal TIP ČTAVTWV, SxwWoTED ypUdOD 


YonuUata xal yonuatwv yovodc. 
fr. 90 (Plut. de E 8, p. 388E). 


“Neither any of the gods made this cosmos,” says Heraclitus, 
meaning, of course, “‘none of the gods of popular religion.” But why 
does he add “nor any of men’’? Has ever anybody believed this cosmos 
to have been made by a human being? 

The usual answer is that this phrase has just to be considered “a 
polar expression with an all-inclusive sense ... not to be taken ... 
literally” (Kirk, l.c., p. 311). Yet, it is highly improbable that such a 
master of lapidary style as Heraclitus could, like a babbler, have 
allowed the melody of a phrase to lure him into nonsense. 

Cosmos designates not only the world order. It means also the order 
of human society contained in that world order. Such simultaneous 
double meaning of a term would at any rate be genuinely Heraclitean. 
The order of society could indeed perhaps be considered traceable to 
some strong personality. According to Heraclitus, however, that order 
has not been made nor is being maintained by any individual men for 
the rest of mankind, but by Logos himself. 
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In the delusion of their own power and their own plans, all men 
are at work, even without knowing or willing it, on one order that 
is “the same for all.” 1 


Of the pyr aetzoon Heraclitus says it is “‘incandescing in fixed 
measures and going out in fixed measures.” On the basis of the Stoic 
interpretation of ekpyrosis as a world conflagration,? the “pyr aerzoon 
incandescing’’ has been taken for the “‘firegod” in his glowing body 
before the origin of a world, while the “pyr ae1zoon going out” would 
mean this our world, the “dead god,” as it were. 

However, before the origin of the world the still unchanged body of 
the god is not incandescing, not a glowing hot fire, no pyr haptomenon, 
but pyr aetzoon, an eternally living and life-warm ether. When part of 
that living and life-warm ether by incandescing changes into fire, life is 
extinguished since fire destroys. When fire changes back into ether, 
fire is extinguished. Hence, this is an either — or: Something is either 
haptomenon, either incandescing and glowing hot, or aetzoon, eternally 
living. 

Furthermore, if the pyr aetzoon were haptomenon, it would not only 
be hot, but also shining. During the existence of the world, therefore, 
the unchanged part of Logos, that spherical covering of the world, 
would be visible as a radiant shell. Consequently, “‘the sun would be 
outshined by this glare, and there would be no difference any more 
between day and night.” (Stohr, l.c.) 

On the other hand, pyr aetzoon aposbennymenon, the pyr aetzoon 
“going out,” cannot mean our world. In the first place, this world is 
not in its entirety an extinguished fire, for the sun, the stars, the 
lightning, and the fires kindled by men do burn and shine. Above all, 
however, aposbennymenon (&nocßevvvuevov) does not mean “‘ex- 
tinguished.” It means “being extinguished,” “going out,” “dying 
away. “‘Extinguished,”’ “already gone out,” is in Greek aposbesthen 
(arooBedev), not aposbennymenon (a&rooBewvuevoy). 

One could very well distinguish four clearly different things: 

There is (1) the pyr aezzoon, the proton, so to speak, the primordial 
and ultimate, that is neither shining in glow, haptomenon, nor ex- 
tinguished in coldness, afosbesthen, but life-warm, invisible ether. Then 

1 Stohr, l.c., p. 41: “In der Illusion der eigenen Macht und des eigenen Planes 
arbeiten alle, auch ohne es zu wissen und zu wollen, an Einer Ordnung, die ‘fiir 
alle dieselbe’ ist.”’ 


2 The Heraclitean ekpyrosis is no conflagration (see p. 47). It does not matter 
that this term for the concept of retransformation is of later coinage. 
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there are its transformations: (2) the pyr haptomenon, the burning fire, 
namely the glowing stars and the earthly fires; (3) the pyr aposbesthen, 
the celestial ether extinguished in coldness; and (4) the pyr aposbenny- 
menon, the celestial ether in the process of changing into its further 
dark and cold transformations: the air,! the ocean, and the earth. 

The pyr aetzoon does not transform itself in its entirety. For if it did, 
it would not be “eternally living.” For the duration of each world, it 
would cease to be living. Those transformations are not living any 
more. Only the flickering fire, the very first of the transformations of 
the pyr aeizoon, has kept a residue of vital energy, as its self-mobility 
seems to indicate. 

Hence, the purport of fragment 30, the traditional interpretation 
notwithstanding, cannot be that after a predetermined duration of the 
burning fire, the pyr haptomenon, follows another, likewise prede- 
termined duration of the fire going out, the pyr aposbennymenon. The 
meaning is rather that the pyr aeizoon — in fixed measures only, metra, 
that is: in a predetermined amount, and for a predetermined time, 
likewise metra (plural!) — changes on the one hand into something 
incandescing (haptomenon) and on the other hand into something going 
out, something dying away (aposbennymenon). Consequently, it is only 
to a predetermined part incandescing and only to a predetermined part 
going out,? but also, it is implied, to a predetermined part remaining 
unchanged. For always there was and 1s and will be a pyr aeizoon. 


Intermezzo Grammatico 


Those words in fragment 30, “always there was and is and will be,” 
deserve attention also from some other angles. 

All those who still are fond of pitting Parmenides, as the philosopher 
of Being, against Heraclitus, the philosopher of Becoming, could learn 
from that passage that Heraclitus makes quite extensive use of 
Being ... 

Besides, however, there are those who would insinuate that ‘“‘dis- 
tinctions between different usages of ‘to be’ were not yet properly 
recognized” by Heraclitus, and who claim to have found out “that 
Heraclitus tended to avoid the copulative civa: in abstract statements 
and that he preferred connexion by apposition (perhaps because this 


1 see p. 51 ff. 
2 “The word ‘extinguish’ is used not only as to light and glow, but one 
speaks also of the ‘extinction’ of life. ... As far as life is concerned, one part of 


the pyr aeizoon is never extinguished.” (Stohr, l.c., p. 42.) 
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allowed the nature of the relationship to remain somewhat vague).”’ 
(Kirk, l.c., p. 310; cf. also Cicero, De nat. deorum I 26, III 14, and De 
finibus II 5) 

The suggestion that the master of lapidary style may have had an 
intention to keep the meaning of a sentence vague is not lacking of a 
certain paradoxical originality. A closer scrutiny, however, of the 
precious remains of Heraclitus’ aphorisms might rather lead to 
somewhat different results. There seems to be in Heraclitus nothing 
vague nor any intention to be vague. “Being vague” should not be 
substituted for “‘being difficult to grasp.” It is not the same. 

There are fragments in which the copula is omitted. There are a few 
in which the copula is not omitted. And there are also cases, like fr. 30, 
e.g., where “‘to be” is not used as copula, but is emphasized and means 
“to exist.” Never is it a terminus philosophicus for “eternity” or 
“invariability’’ (cf. Reinhardt, l.c., p. 176), since even here it says, 
“always there was and is and will be,” and not: “there was and is and 
will be,” alone. 

It is clearly for the sake of lapidarity that the copula is omitted (1) 
whenever there is a so-called dative of interest (as, e.g., in fr. 36, 48, 49, 
61, 77, 102, 107, 119); or (2) if the predicate is connected with a 
genitive (as in fr. 90, 104, 120); or (3) in a case where the predicate 
would have to be a repetition of the subject (as in fr. 52); or (4) if the 
subject or (5) the predicate is an infinitive (as in fr. 112); or (6) if the 
predicate is a comparative or superlative (as in fr. 39, 61, 95, IOIa, 
110); or (7) in identifications (as in fr. 15 and 60); or (8) whenever the 
subject or the predicate consists of parts to be considered connected by 
“as well as” or “whether — or” (as in fr. 10 and 67). 

Where the copula is not omitted, it is either not possible to form the 
sentence otherwise or the copula is used, as in fr. 18, in the so-called 
conjugation mode of the impossible ! or, again for reasons of style, the 
sentence can only in this way be given the shortest possible form, as, 
e.g., fr. 115 (“Ppuxhs ċott Adyos Exutov abewv”’ 2). 

In this connection, it may be fruitful to point at an interesting 
observation: In most of those cases where the copula is dropped, the 
predicate of the sentence is placed ahead of the subject and emphasized. 

This, on the other hand, could suggest to be alert for the possibility 
that even where the copula is not omitted, the predicate, if emphasized, 


1 (as in the Osmanic language). 
2 If the sentence were constructed, instead, with yew, it would be by one 
syllable longer. 
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might sometimes be placed before the subject. This obviously would 
be the preferable possibility wherever a more meaningful sense would 
be the result. 


‘Ekpyrosts’ 

Again: pyr is not “fire” with Heraclitus. It is “ether,” which means 
the remotest and finest layers of air around the world, a sort of air, 
consequently. Certain epitheta indicate the various qualifications of 
pyr. Wherever in the fragments pyr is used alone, without a qualifying 
participle, the respective meaning has to be gathered from the context. 
In fragment go, therefore, that pyr which, in part, is an exchange for 
everything else, and for a part of which everything else is an exchange, 
is clearly pyr aetzoon, the body of Logos. 

Accordingly, also in the terms “consumption of all things into the 
pyr” and their “origination from the pyr” (j tæv mavtwv eic tò TP 
avérAwoig and f éx tovtov yéveots, cf. Euseb. praep. evang. XIV, 3), 
pyr does not mean “‘fire” if understood in a genuinely Heraclitean 
sense, although, as already pointed out (cf. p. 39), at the time of 
Eusebius it was taken for “fire,” in accordance with the exclusive 
meaning “‘fire’’ the word pyr had already assumed by then. 

Hence, when applied to the genuine Heraclitean doctrine, ekpyrosis, 
too, means no retransformation into fire, no world conflagration, but a 
return of the world into pyr aeizoon, the ever-living ethereal body of 
the god. 

Since Schleiermacher (/.c., p.95f.), the ekpyrosis has become a 
controversial topic, as far as Heraclitus is concerned. Allegedly, the 
ekpyrosis, a Stoic dogma, was merely interpreted into Heraclitus. 

If meant as a conflagration, the ekpyrosts is indeed not Heraclitean, 
but Stoic. However, it is not so much the assumption of a world 
conflagration as the very concept of periodicity that has been, and 
still is, contested. Schleiermacher, namely, was followed by Lassalle,1 
Burnet, Reinhardt, and recently also Werner Jaeger and Kirk. 

But already Aristotle (Phys. III 5. 205a3 and Met. X 10. 106744) 
expressly states as Heraclitean the doctrine (which he rejects) that 
“all things once turn into pyr.” Yet, his statement is not considered a 
testimony, but is taken for a mere “interpretation.” As it has been put 
recently by Kirk: 


1 Incidentally, already Bernays disclosed Lassalle’s philological amateurish- 
ness. 
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Aristotle laid the foundation, whether intentionally or not, for the 
ekpyrosis interpretation of Heraclitus which was developed by 
Theophrastus and refined by the Stoics. (l.c., p. 324.) 


And: 


Aristotle (possibly), Theophrastus (certainly), and the ancient 
doxographical tradition, were (understandably) misled. (cb7d.) 


The ostensible evidence for those denying ekpyrosts and periodicity 
to have been a Heraclitean tenet is Plato. As Kirk says: 


Plato Sophist 242D, E is one of our strongest testimonies that 
Heraclitus did not, in fact, believe in a periodical absorption of all 
things into fire. (2b7d.) 


However, one should not be overawed by a name, not even the name 
of Plato. It is not so certain, in the first place, that that passage in 
Sophist really implies what it is supposed to imply. But even if so, then 
still the old saying holds true: amicus Plato, magis amica veritas. 

It appears to be a fact that 


most of the ancient authors assure us of it (sc., the ekpyrosis as 
Heraclitean) with greatest certainty, and it is, in general, con- 
sidered a doctrine uncontestedly ascribed to Heraclitus by all 
antiquity. (Translated from H. Ritter, Geschichte der jonischen 
Philosophie, p. 128, and Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. I, p. 260 f.) 


Now, is indeed the common opinion of all antiquity to be traced back 
to a misinterpretation, intentional or otherwise, by Aristotle? Would 
it not seem absurd to assume that in all antiquity no author should 
have found out the genuine teaching of Heraclitus simply by checking 
with the collection, available in any of the great libraries, of the 
Heraclitean aphorisms ? 

Besides, however, there is still the criterion of inner consistency, 
based on the technique of composition, a criterion usually not heeded, 
though of utmost importance with philosophic constructions. 

Viewed from this angle, periodicity can be shown ! to follow from 
the very core of Heraclitus’ doctrine, in contradistinction to Stoicism. 
The Stoics merely adopted ready-made the whole of Heraclitean 
dogma, remodeling it slightly here and there to fit their own somewhat 
different emotional constitution. That is also why comparatively soon 


1 (as will be done in a later chapter). 
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after the rise of this semi-religion the tenet of ekpyrosis was dropped by 
some prominent Stoics. 

Schleiermacher’s contention has been rejected, and ekpyrosis upheld 
as Heraclitean, not only by Heinrich Ritter, but also by Brandis, 
Gladisch, Pfleiderer, Zeller, Diels, Theodor Gomperz, Gilbert, Brieger, 
and, recently, Gigon. 

And so, provided only that pyr is not taken as “‘fire,” the statement 
in Diogenes Laertius may safely be accepted as an adequate expression 
of genuine Heraclitean doctrine: 

(The cosmos) is produced from pyr and is turned again into pyr 
within certain periods, to and fro through all eternity. 

yewaota. adtov (SC., Tov xdcmov) Ex Tupdc xal ray éxTrUpOUGDaL 
XATA TLVAG TEPLÓÕOUG ÈVAAAQE Tov ovuTAVTA aldva. 


(Diog. Laert. IX 8; A 1) 


The Transformations 
There are transformations not only at the origination and dissolution 
of the world: change of the proton into the various substances and their 
retransformation into the proton. Also during the existence of the 
world its substances change into each other. 
Heraclitus’ way of phrasing these transformations is very character- 
istic. He would say, e.g.: 
To become water is earth’s death, and to become air, water’s 
death, and (to become) ether, air’s (death), and contrariwise. 
Yio Davatocg Bdwp yeveoDdar xal Üðatos Davatocg épa yevéodar xal 
dépoc tüp xal Eurradry. 
fr. 76 (Marcus Aurelius Antoninus IV 46). 
Or also: 


What is birth to air is ether’s death, and what is birth to water is 
air’s death. 


Tupos Fkvatos Képt yevecic xal &épos Davatoc Hdats yévectc. 
fr. 76 (Plut. de E 18, p. 392C). 
Or even still more drastically: 
Ether lives the death of air,} and air lives the death of ether; 
1 Tocco’s emendation (Studi Ital. IV, 5), adopted above, is very appealing. 


But also the original text — CH dp tov yg Sdvatov xal ahe C7 tov mupde Davatov: 
bdwe Cý tov &épog Ddvatov, yi tov bdatog — is not to be rejected off-hand. If, 
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water lives the death of earth, earth (lives the death) of water. 
Cy nöp tov &époç Davatov xat &hp C7 tov mupdcg Favatov’ bdwe CH tov 
Yijg Davatov, yÅ tov Hdatoc. 
fr. 76 (Maximus Tyrius, dissert. XLI 4, p. 285 [the quotation as 
XIT 4, persisting in all the editions of DV, is wrong/). 


The enumerations are not always complete, which, however, does 
not matter since in none of the three passages it is the purpose of 
quotation to list the various substances, but rather to give the idea of 
change and mutability a particularly impressive wording. 

Here belongs also, though not for reasons of style, an interesting and 
in many respects conspicuous quotation in Clement: 


Ether’s transmutations: first the sea, of the sea one half earth, one 
half 1 prester 2 ... The sea dissolves (i.e., evaporates to air) and 
is (correspondingly) apportioned into the same Logos which it had 
been before it became earth. 

TUEOS TEOTAL TOGTOV DdAncoa, Dardoons SE tò Ev Hutov yh, TÒ dé 
HULU ToNnoTHP. ...... Sarason 3 Siaygetar xal wetpéetar cic tov 
adTOV Aóyov GxOtoG npóoðev Hy Ñ yeveodut yÅ. 


fr. 31 (Clem. strom. V 105). 


“Into the same Logos” 4 it says, instead of “into the same pyr.” 
Which is quite natural for a Panzoist since pyr aetzoon is the body of 
Logos. Such substitution is frequent not only with Heraclitus, but with 


namely, the three fragments refer to the world’s origination and dissolution, pyr 
would here mean the cold celestial ether, directly, and the pyr aezzoon, indirectly. 
In this case, the emendated text is preferable. If, however, they refer to the 
transformations during the existence of the world, pyr could here mean pyr 
haptomenon, the burning fire, and then also the original wording would make 
good sense. “Earth, namely, is a general term for the solid, in this case the solid 
fuel, wood. This changes into burning fire, and this into cold air. The air changes 
into clouds and rain, the water into muddy precipitation, and this, in turn, into 
earth.” (Translated from Stohr, l.c., P. 44) 

1 See, however, p. 55. 

2 (will be explained later, cf. p. 53). 

3 The conjecture of Dr. Kranz a.o., <y> ddAncou Stayéetat, would require yñ 
to be the grammatical subject to both diayéetat and petpéetar. Kranz makes yř 
the subject to dtayéetat and IaAaoou the subject to wetpéetat, which is grammati- 
cally impossible. 

4 Usually, Aóyoç in this fragment is rendered as “relation” or “proportion” 
(Diels, Kranz, Kirk, a.o.) and elg (into!) tov adtév Aóyov as ‘“‘in the same relation” 
or “‘so as to form the same proportion.” This appears to be slightly queer. If, 
e.g., the “relation” or “proportion” is 1:2 (which in fact it seems to be, by the 
way), then at the end of the line of transmutations almost virtually nothing 
would be left of the original pyr ... 
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all those panzoistic early thinkers to whom consciousness is a function 
of everything. 


And What About The Atr? 

It is striking that in this fragment, at least in the form as quoted by 
Clement, no mention is made of the air. 

Clement, commenting on these two fragmentary sentences, without 
ado added the omitted air: 


For implicitly (Svvaper) he says that by the god Logos (hendta- 
dyotn: “the Logos and god”), governing the universe, the pyr (to 
Clement ‘‘fire’’) is converted vra the air into (something) fluid, the 
sperm, as it were, of the world formation, which he calls “sea.” 
Suvauer yap Ayet St. TO TUE bd Tod Stotxodvtos Adyou xal deod ta 
obumavtTa dt’ Qépoc tTpÉéneTAL cic bypdv TÒ Wc onépua TÅG OLAXOGUNGEWGS, 
Ô xaAct daAacouy. 


(Clem. strom. V 105) 


But also Zenon of Kition, 500 years before Clement, must have read 
the first of the two sentences in the same wording as Clement. For he, 
too, when describing the Heraclitean periodical formation of the world, 
adds the lacking with the same words as does Clement: 


When from pyr (to him “‘fire’’) the conversion, via the air, into 
water takes place ... it will be necessary for a part of it (sc., the 
water) to precipitate and congeal to earth, while of the rest (sc., of 
the water) the one part will have to remain water, from its 
evaporating part will originate air, from some of the air will flare 
up fire. 

. . . denoe.. . Stav Ex mupdc tpomh cic Gwp dt’ dép0c yévnta TÒ wév Th 


e 


bototactat xai yy ovviotacdat, éx ToÙ Aornoð Sé TO ev Stapévenv 


dwp, éx dé tod atutCouévouv épa yivecdar, Ex tivo 5& Tod d&époc mp 


SE QTETELV. 


(Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 469) 


Yet, in all antiquity nobody concluded from such omission that 
Heraclitus did not ‘‘believe’’ in the existence of air. 

On the other hand, neither Zenon Kitieus nor Clement nor anyone 
else seems to have thought that here merely a problem of semantics 
might be involved. If, namely, to Heraclitus pyr meant ether, then ~ 
ether being the finest sort of air — it was very well possible that in 
Heraclitean usage the term pyr covered both air and ether. In this 
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case, it would not be necessary to assume that in that first sentence 
anything was indicated by implication only or that from the text 
anything has fallen out. 

In this connection, it is also well to remember that by some ancient 
authors, as already pointed out (see p. 39), the Heraclitean primary 
substance was called air, to avoid calling it fire. 

In modern times, Schleiermacher (l.c., p. 42) from that fragment as 
well as the report in Diogenes Laertius IX ọ concluded that Heraclitus 
assumed “‘only fire, ‘thalassa, and earth.” But he tried to solve the 
puzzle by contending that to Heraclitus ‘‘thalassa is not only the sea 
with all its waters, but also the lower atmosphere that always is ab- 
sorbing and dropping fluidity.” 

Schleiermacher’s opinion has been rejected by H. Ritter and par- 
ticularly Gladisch who (l.c., p. 35) correctly suggests that Heraclitus 
might have “comprised into one notion the fire” (which, however, is 
not meant as “the flame,” see p. 39f.) “and the air,” not the water and 
the air. 

None of the two parties has Heraclitus reject the air. They merely 
try to show that “air” is implicitly covered by another term, by 
thalassa, according to the one party, by pyr, according to the other. 

To make Heraclitus a disbeliever in the existence of air is a most 
recent achievement according to which Heraclitus is supposed to have 
assumed that “the main constituents of the world were fire, sea, 
earth — not air,” as says Kirk (l.c., p. 343). Quite consistently, this 
author also brands as spurious the three quotations comprised in the 
Diels collection as fr. 76. According to Kirk, wherever in an Hera- 
clitean fragment the word air is used, the quotation is merely a 
‘“‘Stoicized version.” 

Is that meant to indicate that Heraclitus did assume, though, what 
we call air, but used for it another term, and that, therefore, by 
“Stoicized version” is meant a not authentic formulation of a genuinely 
Heraclitean content? Or does the author mean to say that Heraclitus 
just did not yet become aware that the air is something? Or does he 
mean to contend that Heraclitus knowingly denied the existence of air? 

Exactly this last possibility seems to be the opinion of the author. 
“It may be,” he says, “that Heraclitus’ omission of air is a direct 
criticism of Anaximenes’ acceptance of it” (/.c., P. 343, 344). 

This would imply that a philosophic giant like Heraclitus is supposed 
to have been in fact an imbecile. Which is a view not necessarily to be 
adopted. 
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Therefore, it appears preferable to surmise that Heraclitus did 
“believe” in the air, no matter whether he called it by the common 
Greek everyday word eyp or any other term. 

This has nothing to do with the question whether Heraclitus 
assumed four or three basic substances, as sometimes was argued in the 
controversy between Schleiermacher and his opponents. For Hera- 
clitus assumed in fact only one primary substance. The number of its 
various transformations did not matter. 


‘Prestér’ 

That mysterious fragment 31 contains still another riddle. At the end 
of its first sentence it says: “the other half prestér.” What is that 
supposed to mean? 

“About neyomp (prestér) there has been much fruitless discussion”? 
(Kirk, l.c., p. 330). Already Clement himself tried in vain to give a 
satisfactory explanation. His comment on that first sentence — quoted 
above not completely — after the words “what he calls ‘sea’’’ ends up 
as follows: 


... from this (sc., the sea), in turn, earth originates and (on the 
other hand) the heaven and all that is contained in it (sc., all the 
celestial fires). 


... èx 98 TOUTOD abdc ylvetar yÅ xal obpavds xat tà èunrepieyópeva. 
fr. 31 (Clem. strom. V 105). 


One of the possible senses of prestér is “lightning,” and Clement was 
obviously guided in his comment by this meaning of the word. 
However, such interpretation has its difficulties, as Stöhr (p. 45) 
discloses, 


because the sea is cold and dark and, therefore, can further divide 
itself only into cold and dark contrasts. With that agrees neither 
the dazzling thunderbolt — which cannot be meant if for no other 
reason but with regard to the size of one quarter of the primordial 
sea — nor the glow of the stars. 


Not only Clement, but also most of the modern interpreters maintain 
that prestér at any rate “applied to a particular form of fire” (Kirk, p. 
331). 

What prestér in fact here means is not easy to find out. The word can 
mean “lightning.” It can also mean “hurricane.” Its etymology would 
suggest something like “pusher,” ‘“‘pervader.’’ Among the links in the 
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chain of transformations, prestér is here mentioned as the last. It might, 
therefore, signify something heavier than water and earth. Hence, 
according to Stöhr’s guess, it could be a designation for volcanism: 


“Here one may conjecture a stuff the place of which is deep in the 
interior of the earth and beneath the bottom of the sea, effecting 
the phenomena of earthquake when it pushes the earth, as it were, 
and conveys turbulent movements to the sea which, in turn, are 
transmitted to the air as hurricane. Already Xenophanes says (fr. 
30): “There would be no blowing of the wind without the great 
Pontos. This is the father of the winds.’ Xenophanes distinguishes 
between &vewocg and &ńp (wind and air) as if wind were anything 
different from the air itself in the condition of being in motion. 
Presumably the term for volcanism or the heaviest substance is 
borrowed from the word for hurricane (prestér) because this, too, 


» 9) 


is a ‘pervader’ and ‘pusher’. 
(l.c., pp. 44 and 45.) 


That in this case prestér would be a fifth substance, in addition to 
ether, air, water, and earth, would in no way matter, as already 
pointed out. 


The ‘Metron’ 


Be that however it may, from the wording of this fragment 31 one 
can at least gather with a high degree of probability that not only for 
the transmutations of the sea, but for the transformations all the way 
down from pyr to prestér the measure, the metron, of division is 1:2, in 
other words, that it is a continued division into halves. Accordingly, 
also one half of pyr aetzoon and Logos changes, incandescing and going 
out, into the world, the other half remains unchanged and watches ... 

This is, therefore, an eternal god. That is why the Logos is also called 
Aton, meaning to Heraclitus aet eon (cet éwv), “He who is eternal.” 


The whole world formation, then, can be reconstructed hypotheti- 
cally as follows: 

One half of the pyr aerzoon would have divided itself into two halves 
one of which would change into the burning fire of the glowing and 
shining stars (with great decrease of volume in consequence of densifi- 
cation), the other half, into cold celestial ether (with great increase of 
volume in consequence of rarefaction). Of this one half remains 
celestial ether, the other gets hardened into primordial air. Of this one 
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half remains, the other becomes the primordial sea. Of this, in turn, one 
half remains, the other changes into primordial earth. Of this, again, 
the one half remains, the other half becomes prestér. 

At the dissolution of the world, prestér will turn into earth, earth 
into water, water into air, air into cold ether, and cold ether together 
with the burning fire of the stars back into pyr aetzoon. Then the 
“relation” or “proportion,” the metron that is (not the “‘logos’’!), will 
not be “the same,” not 1:2 any more, but its inversion, 2:1. 

(The paraphrase by Zenon of Kition [see above p. 51] where it 
says, ‘“‘while of the rest the one part will have to remain water,” would 
even suggest that the original text could perhaps have run, “of the sea 
the one half sea, the other half earth, of the earth the one half earth, the 
other half prestér,” and that some later copyist might have taken that 
for an error in writing.) 


The Circle And The Way Up And Down 
Thus, the series of transmutations runs in a circle: 


pyr aeizoon 
burning fire burning fire 
cold ether cold ether 
air aur 
water water 
earth earth 
prestér 


It makes no difference where one starts in this circle. For it applies to 
the transmutations in the beginning and the end of a world as well as 
during its existence: 


Common, namely, (1.e., identical) is beginning and end in a circle.1 
Evvov yao apyy xal mEpac emt xbxAov.! 


fr. 103 (Porphyr. to & 200). 


The way from pyr aetzoon through air and water to earth and prestér 
is called “the way down,” hodos kato (636¢ x&tw), the way of the 
deterioration of value, so to speak. The direction of retransformation 
and redintegration back to pyr aetzoon is “the way up,” hodos ano 
(656¢ &vw), the way of refinement and glorification. 


1 Gigon’s (/.c., p. 100) compromise (as adopted above) between the text 
handed down - ¿rl xdxAov mepupepetag — and Wilamowitz’ rejection ofall the three 
words (Hermes 62 [1927] 276) is philologically plausible. Philosophically, the 
difference between èr. xdxAov and érl xdxAov mepipepetac is irrevelant. 
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Yet, in the circle itself there is always only one and the same 
direction although the movement goes now down and now up: 


The way up and down is one and the same.! 
6366 &vw xatw ula xal duty. 


fr. 60 (Hippol. refut. IX 10). 


Once the various substances have emerged by the transmutations of 
the proton, the further formation of the world takes place by way of 
self-stratification : 

Also the kykeon 2 gets stratified unless it is being stirred. 
XAL Ó XUXEÒV ÕLOTATAL <uy> xivovmevoc. 


fr. 125 (Theophr. de vertig. 9). 


And: 
In the beginning ... the most beautiful cosmos (t.e., our now so 
beautiful cosmos) was like a pell-mell heap poured out at random. 
év 38 talc &pyats . . . Oonrep opua cixy xeyvuévov (Usener) 6 x&àńortog 
XÓOLOG. 


fr. 124 (Theophr. Metaphys. 15 p. 7a10 Usener). 


Transformation Also in Spirit 


Not only of the pyr aerzoon one half changes into the world. Together 
with the body, one half of the spirit of the god transforms itself : divine 
Logos turns into human thinking, into animal feeling, into the slumber 
of the plants, the air, the clouds, the sea, the earth. And just as the 
bodily transformation, this mental transformation, too, is a “way 
down,” a way of deterioration in value: 


A man is considered childish by a god,3 just as a boy by a man. 
ave výnos ńxovoe pbc ðaluovos öxwonrsp rats Teds &vðpóg. 


fr. 79 (Origenes, Contra Celsum VI 12). 


1 It is the circle comparison that this sentence refers to, not the comparison 
with the string of a bow or a lyre in its swinging to and fro. In this case, the two 
half-swingings would not be called “one and the same.” The circle and the 
oscillation metaphors alternate in Heraclitus. 

2 The kykeon was a meal consisting of grated cheese, wine, and barley 
groats, similar to the Vaudois (Switzerland) fondue that is prepared of cheese and 
wine and some other ingredients under continuous stirring. (Cf. Stöhr, l.c., p. 46.) 

3 “Here one need not necessarily or exclusively think of the Logos. Also a 
god of the Hellenic nature religion, being on a level between man and Logos, 
could be meant.” (Stöhr, p. 47) 
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And likewise: 
Compared with God, the wisest of men will appear a monkey in 
wisdom as well as in beauty and in everything else. 


\ 


av9parwv ó copmtatos Tpdc Dedv TLIyKOS Mavettar xat copla xal 
xarAEL nal Tol KAAOLC THOLY. 


fr. 83 (Plato, Hippias Maior, 289B). 


The most handsome of monkeys is ugly, to compare with the 
human race. 


TLIHKXOV ó xKAALOTOG alaoypds &vðpwnrwv Ever ovuBarAAELv. 


fr. 82 (Plato, Hippias Mator, 289A ). 


In other words: monkey to man, as man to god. Man is the monkey of 
the godhead ...! 


The World Is Not Eternal 

The god of Heraclitus, then, changes one half of himself into 
everything, be it material or mental. There is nothing in the world that 
would not be a transformation of the god: 


Day (and) night, winter (and) summer, war (and) peace, satiety 
(and) hunger — (all this together) is the god. But he (just) changes 
like fire when mingled with perfumes: it is (then) called (so or so) 
according to the pleasant sensation due to each (sc., of the various 
fragrant stuffs). 

6 Fedo HuepN edppdvy, yEetwv Dép0c, TOAEULOSG EloHYN, xO0G Ads... . 
d&AAovod tat ÒÈ Exworep<niip» 2 éxdtav ovuutyj Sv@pcaow’ dvoudcTerar 
xat Hdovhy Excdotou (sc., Jvwuaros). 


fr. 67 (Hippol. refut. IX Io). 


(The copula is omitted, the predicate is placed ahead of the subject 
and emphasized:) All that we see around us, the whole world — just 
poetically expressed with some pairs of examples -, all this together is 
the god, the transformed god, and can change back again into him. 

The world is not eternal, according to Heraclitus. For a measured 
time it is, and for a measured time it is not, in periodical alternation. 


1 An idea to be found again in Nietzsche who adopted many a thing from 
Heraclitus. Whether the two sentences in Plato are literal or not so literal 
quotations is unimportant, philosophically. Their content is genuinely Hera- 
clitean. 

2 pyr is here “‘fire’’ because it is a conjecture by Diels who meant it as “‘fire.”’ 
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This is quite different from the faith of Xenophanes. His world is 
eternal. 

It is not the only difference. 

To Xenophanes, the world is directly the body of the Hets Megistos, 
and the organisms and their consciousness, respectively, are tempo- 
rarily emanating and remanating sections from the godhead. 

To Heraclitus, the world consists of transformations of the god. 


IMMORTALITY 


To translate psyche (bvyn) as “soul”? is always dangerous. The 
modern reader, 1f brought up in any of the religions stemming from the 
Bible, is used to mean by “soul”? an immaterial substance, commonly 
not knowing that even within Christianity this notion was not formed 
until St. Augustine’s day. Nothing, however, could be more misleading 
than to expect such a notion of Heraclitus or any of those thinkers of 
old. 

Still a panzoist, just as all of them before Democritus, Heraclitus 
does not yet sever consciousness and body. Everything is both, or 
rather, consciousness is bound to everything as a function. There can be 
coarse bodies and fine ones, and the consciousness of coarse bodies may 
be slumbering. But never is the one without the other. And mostly not 
even a clear distinction is drawn between function and carrier of the 
function. The borderlines are never very sharp. 

Psyche, therefore, can be function as well as carrier of the function 
and also both together. Accordingly, the problem is here not: to find 
the correct translation of the term psyche. It is rather to find out from 
the context what exactly is meant in this or that passage. 


The Meanings of ‘Psyche’ 


In Heraclitus, psyche can mean (Ir) something like a delicate, 
invisibly fine structure capable of vibration that during human 
existence is dwelling in the arteries of the coarse-material body.! 

To the vibration of this structure consciousness is bound. Hence, 
psyche can also mean (2) “consciousness.” 

There is still a third meaning. Such instrument does not vibrate by 
itself. It needs to be set and kept vibrating by some process. And here 


1 In Heraclitus’ time the arteries were still considered bloodless, in ac- 
cordance with the actual findings at hieroscopy, and Heraclitus had been 
“sacrificial king” of Ephesus, after all. 
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comes into play that meaning of psyche which is the oldest and original, 
etymologically, (3) psyche as verbal noun of psychein (pvdyerv), “to 
blow,” “to breathe”: 

Heraclitus must have had the idea that the blood in the veins is 
partly getting gasified, that something like a gaseous blood emanation 
or evaporation keeps rising up and streaming through the arteries like a 
sort of breath, thus setting into vibration the “soul”? enclosed there. 
This breathing through of the blood evaporation coming up from the 
veins into the arteries is called anathymiasis (&vaðvuíaoıs) [ana- means 
“up’’], and therefore also psyche, in the sense of such “breathing,” is 
called an anathymiasis, an evaporation, a “streaming up vapor.” On 
these continuous “breaths steaming up,” psychai anathymiomenai 
(Juyal avaduutmpevat), thinking and feeling are dependent. 

To this “breathing through” refers a report by Arius Didymus in 
Eusebius: 


Zenon calls the psyche an evaporation steaming up (anathymiasis, 
sc., from the blood), capable of feeling,! the same way as did 
Heraclitus. (This,) namely, intending to make it clear that those 
breaths (Yuyat) capable of thinking,! steaming up (sc., from the 
blood, évaduprmpevat), are ever others (sc., in each point of time) 
[literally : are taking birth anew all the time], compared them with 
the streams by saying as follows: “Towards those stepping into 
the same streams ever different waters are flowing: but also the 
breaths are (continually) steaming up from the liquids (sc., the 
blood).”’ 

Zinvov thy puyny Aéyet atodntixyy 1 dvaduutaaw, xadareo “Hodxrct- 
toç’ BovAdwevog yàp éuqavicns, Et. af dbuyal dvaduumuevae vocal 1 
del ylvovtat, elxacev avtas TOtG TOoTALOLG Agywv OUTS’ TOTALOLOL 
toloi avtotaw eéuBatvovaty Erepa xal érepa Gara erippet’ xal buyat 
dé <&el> (Capelle) and t&v bypdv dvaduurdvrae. 


fr. 12 ( Arius Didymus ap. Euseb. P.E. XV 20). 


Here the breaths, or vapors, steaming up are compared with the 
streaming waters. The man who steps into the river corresponds to 


1 “Capable of feeling” (aioSyt1x6¢) and “capable of thinking” (vospóg) are here 
parallel and, from the Stoic point of view, virtually interchangeable (- the 
report goes back to Cleanthes! —), since the cleavage between vote and atodnatc 
was bridged by the Stoics. — Kirk (l.c., p. 367), connecting vocpat with ytvovtat, 
translates: “that souls by being exhaled are for ever becoming intelligent.” (It 
would be interesting to find out what this juxtaposition of words is supposed to 
mean.) 
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that fine structure in the arteries towards which the blood vapor is 
flowing.! 

Those vapors finally leave the body in the form of the moisture 
contained in the human breath. In other words, the evaporation of the 
blood changes into “‘water’’: 


To become water (sc., of the moist breath) is death (z.e., transfor- 
mation) to the psyches (i.e., those steaming up evaporations), to 
become earth is death to the water; yet, from earth originates 
water, but from water, psyche. 


puyo Favatos Cdwoe yevéodar, Odat. 58 Davatosg yv yevéodar, èx 
yis dt Bdwe yivetar, ¿É daros dé pvuxh. 
fr. 36 (Clem. Strom. VI 16). 


“Earth,” a general expression for anything solid means here solid 
food which, in turn, is transformed into blood.? “Water,” a general 
term for “liquid,” 2 is here used for ““blood.” “Psyche” means here 
“blood evaporation.” 


2) 66 


In the sense of ‘‘consciousness,” “‘content of consciousness,’ psyche 


is used in such fragments as, e.g.: 


To have a fight in (one’s own) heart is painful: for no matter what 
a man may choose, he pays for it with (the peace of) his mind 


(psyche). 
Suud 3 wayecdar yar|erov' & te yap &v DÉAN, Puys avetrar. 
fr. 85 (Plut. Coriol. 22). 


To psyche in the sense of ‘‘consciousness’’ would also refer (though 
the word psyche is not mentioned there) a dictum of Heraclitus, 
handed down by Heraclitus the Stoic: 


Into the same rivers we do as well as do not step in, we are as well 
as are not. 


1 Philosophically, it is completely unimportant whether the literal quotation 
ends with énippet or with d&vaduurdvtat. The essential question is: Are those 
sentences the rendering of a genuinely Heraclitean thought or not? And there is 
no reason whatsoever for answering this question in the negative and for 
suspecting that Cleanthes was bold-faced enough to write four books of commen- 
taries on Heraclitus, ‘‘using as source not Heraclitus himself but some collection 
of his sayings ... which were arranged by the most superficial criteria” (Kirk, 
Pp. 372). 

2 Cf. Stohr, Heraklit, Vienna, 1920, p. 48; cf. also, concerning water = blood, 
Gigon, Untersuchungen zu Heraklit, Leipzig, 1935, p. 104 f. 

3 Cf. the note on p. I00. 
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TOTHLOLS tols aAdTOLS EUBatvouEV TE xxt oùx EUBAivoUEY, cluév TE xal 
obx elev. 


fr. 49a (Heraclitus the Stoic, Alleg. Hom. 24). 


Here it is not the approaching and departing blood evaporation, but 
rather the coming and going contents of consciousness that is compared 
with the water of a stream. 


Psyche in the sense of a fine-material structure is meant in a 
fragment such as this: 


When a man has become drunk, he is led by an immature boy; he 
tumbles, not aware where he goes, having his psyche wet. 

vhp óxótav weduody, Kyeta, nò Tadeo vov cpadAduEVOS, oùx 
ènatwv Sxy Baiver, ypohy THY puyhy čxwv. 


fr. 117 (Stob. flor. V 7). 


“The fine-material structure is moist all the time as long as it is kept 
vibrating by the blood evaporation. But in a drunkard it is more than 
moist: it is wet. For in addition it is being flowed through also by the 
wine evaporation. By wetness the coordinated consciousness becomes 
perfectly bad.” 1 (Stöhr, l.c., p. 18.) 


The Stream Metaphor 


The doctrine of the “flux of all things,” the tenet that there is no 
Being, but only an eternal Becoming, is allegedly the main issue, the 
very gist of the philosophy of Heraclitus. Yet, those famous two 
words, so frequently quoted, panta rhet (mévta fet), meaning “All 
things are in flux,” are not to be found among the extant aphorisms of 
Heraclitus. They are neither contained in the genuine fragments nor 
the few dubious or spurious ones. Which is somewhat striking. 

A closer look at the main fragment about the stream comparison 
reveals that the very point has been missed by superficial interpre- 
tation. 

The so-called fragment 12 consists of a report and a literal quotation. 
But the German as well as English translations (except that by Kirk, 
see above p. 59) bring only a rendering of the quotation without the 
introductory report, thus stultifying the whole idea of Heraclitus and 
at the same time misleading those trustful readers who have no 


1 Heraclitus obviously overlooked that the same would apply to the drinking 
of water, strictly speaking ... 
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knowledge of the Greek language. That report, namely, — and there is 
no legitimate reason for doubting its authenticity and correctness — 
gives the clue to the understanding of what Heraclitus in fact wanted 
to bring home. 

The sentence about the streams is meant with a view to the contents 
of consciousness. The whole thing is a strictly psychological matter and 
has not even much to do with Heraclitus’ philosophy proper. 

Heraclitus understands consciousness as a continuous stream.! All 
contents of consciousness is incessantly flowing in time. Just as in a 
stream there is always different water at the same place and yet always 
some water at the same place, so also in the blood stream there is 
always some blood and at the same spot always different blood, and 
therefore also always some blood evaporation and at the same spot 
always a different one. And since the consciousness contents is coordi- 
nated to the blood evaporations keeping that fine structure in vi- 
bration, the consciousness contents, too, is coming and going in- 
cessantly like the waters of a stream. 

When saying, “Into the same rivers we do as well as do not step in, 
we are as well as are not,” Heraclitus wants to indicate: It is just as one 
takes it — it is the same as far as the bank of the river is concerned, and 
it is a different river concerning the water. And so it is with our 
consciousness: There is an incessantly flowing contents, and yet there 
is something which the contents is flowing through. But if by “we” is 
meant our consciousness contents, then we are (sc., always something 
else) and we also are not (sc., always the same).? 

Incidentally, as it is so frequent with metaphors, also this one does 
not perfectly click. For who is now he who descends into the “‘stream”’? 
The water of a stream is always the same water, just merely at different 
places. We, however, are not at different places all the time, but are 
ourselves supposed to be something ever different, according to 
Heraclitus. 


This, then, is the true story about the ‘flux of all things.” It refers to 
consciousness. No objection against the notion of Being is here 
involved. Heraclitus does not contend that there is no Being, but only 
an eternal Becoming. He merely means to say that our consciousness 1s 

1 Modern psychology has arrived at the same view. Which does honor, not to 
Heraclitus, but to modern psychology. 

2 This is a downright pun and has nothing to do with “ontological” specu- 


lations. Such playing on words was considered a sign of esprit in those times, 
as already observed when dealing with Xenophanes. 
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a continuous flowing, or, as it could be put today: there is no identity 
of a consciousness-subject. 

But there is something else and much more comprehensive implied 
in that stream comparison, something that most interpreters, ancient 
and modern alike, have failed to notice: 

Taken generally, the stream simile means that Permanence and 
Change, traditionally and inadequately called Being and Becoming, 
are both to be comprised under the notion of Occurrence, of Temporal 
Succession: Everything is in Time, also so-called Permanence. Change 
is the occurrence of a succession of unlike; Permanence, the occurrence 
of a succession of like. And either of these occurrences takes place, not 
“again” (xéAw) or “later” (Sotepov), not with an interval of stay in 
between, but so that realization and disrealization, the coming and 
going, the “taking birth” (cvviotacdat) and “taking leave” (&oAetretv), 
are touching each other immediately and incessantly within each 
single point of time (&y«), as Plutarch in de E 18 (fr. 91) adequately 
puts it in a remark of comment.! The clear conception of occurrence 
sensation as a flowing boundary-sensation between an invisible past 
and an invisible future would then be already Heraclitean. 

A confirmation of this view is contained in a passage in Aristotle: 


. since it would mean that, as Heraclitus says, also the sun is 
not merely new every day but new incessantly all the time.? 


... ONAov St. xal 6 arog ob uóvov xadameo ó “Hpaxrertdg prot véos 
Zp’ Huson sottv, aAA’ adel véog ovvexdic.? 


fr.6 (Arist. Meteor. II 2. 355413). 


1 omitted in the German translations by Diels and Kranz. 

2 Kirk (l.c., p. 266) has pointed at the possibility that the words &Aa’ del véoc 
ouvexa> could be the end of quotation, although commentators like Alexander 
and Olympiodorus thought the quotation ended at éorlv. This is an ingenious 
suggestion, and it is a pity that Kirk has failed to adopt it. His objection that in 
this case xaSdrep ó ‘HpdxdAertég pyot would “more naturally” precede où uóvov is 
rather weak and certainly not cogent. When there is a choice between attributing 
to a philosopher of Heraclitus’ rank either a pointless dictum containing but an 
“old popular idea” or one of the profoundest ideas in all philosophy, it should 
not be difficult to make a decision. Nor should one slight in such an instance the 
testimony of Plotinus (“Plotinus here is of negligible evidential value,” p. 269) 
who, after all, was a philosopher of the first magnitude himself and might have 
had a more intimate understanding of an Heraclitus than some Aristotle 
commentators, particularly in a topic like this. A proof that the true meaning of 
such a dictum of Heraclitus was commonly too difficult to grasp is the fact that 
most ancient as well as modern interpreters have tried to spin out of such-like 
Heraclitean aphorisms all kinds of astronomical theories, as if Heraclitus had 
really been interested in natural science. 
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And so it was understood by Plotinus, according to whom Heraclitus 
said that 


Also the sun is taking birth all the time. 


cel xat tov Atov yiveodat. 
Plotinus, Enn. II, 1, 2 (not in Diels). 


Yet, succession of like, Permanence, “Being,” has as much reality as 
has succession of unlike, or Change, “Becoming.” Never did it enter 
Heraclitus’ head to deprive of reality one in favor of the other. 


Pre-Existence And Post-Existence of the Psyches 

The psyches (in the sense of invisibly fine structures) have a pre- 
existence and a post-existence, according to Heraclitus. 

Numenius of Apamea, in a passage mentioned in Porphyrius, says: 


... That is also why Heraclitus contends that for the psyches it is 
a delight or death to become wet; but that a delight for them is 
their plunge into procreation.! 

. ödev xal “HodxAertov puyjot påvar tégy } Davatov bsypjor 
vyevéodar. Tepe dé civar utate THY eig yéveow TTOOLV. 


fr.77 (Numen. fr. 35 (ap. Porphyr. antr. nymph. 10). 


It is delight and death for the psyches to become wet. That means: 
they plunge with pleasure into the blood of the procreated, they feel 
their becoming wet as a delight, and at the same time it is death for 
them, a “transformation” into inferiority, into that death which we 
call life. Terpsis and Thanatos, delight and death, is one and the same 
(see p. 69). The psyches, once they have become wet, rejoice their 
human existence: man likes to live. And the psyches feel the greatest 
joy when getting extremely wet. Drunken persons, therefore, are the 
happiest of all and — nearest to death ... 


For the psyches to get wet means to expose themselves to the blood, 
and the blood evaporation respectively, of the procreated. Should this 
not imply that in their pre-existence, and of course in their post- 
existence, too, the psyches are dry? 

The answer is given by a fragment (no. 118) handed down by 
Stobaeus and many others: 


1 “‘Procreation’’ here does not mean a procreation of the psyches, but of the 
bodies into which the psyches plunge down. 
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A wisest and best psyche is a dry lustre. 
adyh Enon poy} copwtaty xat aplory.t 

During human existence, the psyche is never dry, being kept moist 
by the incessant blood evaporation. In pre-existence and post- 
existence, however, that fine structure is made to vibrate, not by blood 
evaporation, but by air and cold ether, respectively. Being swept by 
air makes it dry, being swept by ether gives it lustre. Only in human 
existence is it moist and dull. 

The ‘‘wisest and best psyche” in this fragment does not mean a 
wisest and best psyche among other, not so wise and good psyches. It 
means the glorified psyche in its pre- and post-existence, in contrast to 
the very same, but incorporated psyche during human existence. In its 
wisest and best condition, in the state of glorification during its pre- 
and post-existence, every psyche is dry and lustrous, phosphorescent, 
as it were. When wandering through the air stratum after finishing its 
human existence, the psyche gets dry, and in the still more elevated 
ether stratum it recovers also the natural lustre it had in its pre- 
existence. (The “downfall into procreation” indicates that in pre- 
existence the psyche was dwelling in high places.) It is merely due to 
the smallness of the psyches and the great distance that we on earth 
cannot see that lustre of the glorified psyches in their lofty regions. 


The psyches, these fine structures, what is the material of which they 
consist? Presumably (only conjectures are here possible, of course), 
Heraclitus imagined the psyches as consisting of the same substances 
as everything else, though not of all of them, but merely the finer ones, 
air and ether, or even, more probably, ether alone. Had Heraclitus 
thought of an altogether different special stuff, he would have 
mentioned it, one may safely assume. Obviously, it is their fineness 
only that makes the psyches invisible. 

But one may have to claim some sort of organization for these fine 
structures. Otherwise their individuality would not be guaranteed, and 
in their pre- and post-existence they would merge into one another and 
coalesce. For, as already pointed out (see p. 58), Heraclitus does not 
assume soul as a ‘‘psychic, immaterial substance” in the sense of St. 
Augustine. Even Tertullian does not yet have this notion, but still, 
seven centuries after Heraclitus, imagines the soul as a fine-material 
thing composed of air and ether. 


1 As so often in Heraclitus: the copula omitted, the predicate is placed 
before the subject. 
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On the other hand, these Heraclitean psyches cannot be imagined as 
whole fine-material organisms, but merely as structures. For if they 
were whole organisms, “they would grow by nutrition, divide by 
growth, multiply by division, and if they are to live for the duration of 
a world, fill all the space between heaven and earth und suffocate in 
their own multitude.” (Stöhr, p. 22) 


Are the psyches all alike in their glorified condition? They are, at 
any rate, equally dry in pre- and post-existence since they are swept by 
the same air. Only in human existence there are different degrees of 
moistness of the psyches, due to the differences in blood, and ac- 
cordingly also differences in wisdom and goodness. 

Yet, one could still fancy that Heraclitus imagined those psyches as 
unequal in the sense of instruments of different value. The state of 
glorification into which by release from the human body each psyche 
returns without guilt or merit like from a dream (see p. 87) would then 
be for any psyche merely its own best possible condition. 


In their glorified condition, the psyches are “‘wisest and best.” But if 
indeed they are wise, why do they plunge with pleasure into “getting 
wet,” into inferiority? The answer will be given presently. 


Immortality 

Individual pre- and post-existence of psyches lasts only for the 
duration of a world period. Before the origin of the world, all the 
psyches were merged in the Logos. At the dissolution of the world, they 
will return into the Logos. The fine-material structures, just as 
everything else, will dissolve into Pyr Aeizoon, and their individual 
consciousness contents, after having kept individuality until the end of 
the world, will unite and fuse with the Logos consciousness. 

Yet, before each world origination there was always already a 
previous world and in it also psyches, and there will be psyches also in 
all the innumerable later worlds after the dissolution of this one. That 
is why it is impossible to find any limits of the existence of psyche: 


The limits of psyche you might not find out wandering, (even if) 
walking down every 1 path: in such a depth does it have Logos 
(literally: such a deep Logos does it have). 

1 It says “every path” (réoav óðóv), and not “each of the two” (éxatépav), 


because Logos changes into an immensely large number of psyches of which each 
is one “path.” (Cf. Stohr, p. 52). 
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buys melpata lav ox adv sEevpowo, m&oav 1! enumopevduevog ddé6v- 
obtw Paddy Adyov Exe. jr. 45 (Diog. Laert. IX 7). 


The limits of psyche could easily be found if psyche were mortal. 
Those limits would just be birth and death. But since the psyches, both 
as consciousness-units and fine structures, dissolve into Logos and Pyr 
Aeizoon, birth and death, and even beginning and end of the world, are 
seeming limits only. 

By “depth” is here meant no depth or profundity of any thoughts or 
feelings, but the infinity of time: the infinite depth of the past and the 
infinite depth of the future. Along each of these roads is met the eternal 
transformation of psyche into Logos and of Logos into psyche. 


Viewed from the point of glorified psyches, we are dead, and they 
are alive. From our point of view, we are alive, and those having 
departed human life seem to us dead. But men die away to the life of 
glorified psyches, according to Heraclitus, and therefore he calls the 
mortals immortal. The psyches, in turn, suffer death through their 
downfall into the bad condition of human existence where to be living 
would better be called to be dying, hence the immortals are mortal: 


Mortals are immortal, immortals are mortal, (the mortals) living 
the death of the others (lit.: of those, sc., the immortals), (the 
immortals) however, dying the “life” of the others (lit.: of those, 
sc., the mortals). 

(No copula, hence predicate ahead of subject :) 


aDdvator Ivyntol, Ivytol ddavator, CGvtec tov éxelvav Sevatov, tov dé 
éxelvwv Blov tedvedtec. 


fr. 62 (Hippol. ref. IX 10). 
The same idea is expressed in a report by Numenius to the effect 


that elsewhere he (sc., Heraclitus) says that we live the death of 
those, and that they (sc., the psyches [in Greek it says ekeinas, 
feminine!]) live our death. 

dAAayod Sé pavar Civ Huss tov éxelvwv Davatov xal CHv exeivac tov 
huétepov Davatov. 


fr. 77 (Numen. fr. 35, ap. Porphyr. ant. nymph. 10). 

(Only that here the wonderfully Heraclitean phrase of “dying” the 

human life has been somewhat diluted.) Similarly Sextus Empiricus: 
1 See note page 66. 
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Heraclitus, however, says that in our being alive as well as in our 
dying there is contained both life and death: for when we live, he 
says, our psyches have died and are buried in us, but when we die, 
our psyches revive and live. 


6 òè ‘“Hpaxrertés prot, Sti xal tò Cv xal tò drodavety xal èv TH Civ 
Has sot. xal év tH tedvavar’ Ste uèv yàp Huetc CHmev, tao buyac 
Huey tedvavar xal èv juty teddpdar Ste SE Husic &nodvýoxouev, Tac 
Puyàs avaBrodv xal Civ. 


Sext. Emp., Pyrrh. Hypot. IIT, 230 (not contained in Diels). 


But not only is the life of the ones the death of the others, and 


viceversa. Also the wakefulness of the ones is the sleep of the others, 
and the youth of the ones, the old age of the others, and viceversa: 


And it is (always) the same that is within (us), living and dead and 
waking and sleeping and young and old: for the ones (sc., of these 
conditions), after having changed round, are the others, and the 
latter, after having changed back again, are the former. 

TavTO T’ Eve Cõv xal tedvyxds xat [tò] Eyenyopdc xal xateddov xat 
véov xal ynpatov’ tade yao ueranrecóvta Exelva EOTL KXAXKELVA TAAL 
ULETATEGOVTA TAUTA. 


fr. 88 (Plut. Consolatio ad Apollonium 10, 106E). 


When living this life, we are dead for the glorified condition, and 
inversely; when young in this life, we have already grown very old for 
the pre-existence, and when old in this life, we are already young again 
for the post-existence ; and when awake, we are asleep for the glorified 
psyches; and viceversa. 


All this makes sense only if the psyches do have pre-existence and 


post-existence according to Heraclitus. For the duration of a whole 
world period, then, they are immortal individually. Before and after a 
world they are immortal jointly through their fusion with the Logos. 


We cannot see the glorified psyches. We merely see the corpses. 


These, however, abandoned by their psyches, are utterly worthless: 


Corpses are worth throwing out rather than dung.} 


/ bd l4 
véxueç xorplwv EXBANTOTEPOL. 


fr. 96 (Strabo XVI 26, p. 784). 


1 Heraclitus’ view that corpses are worthless and impure recalls, and hardly 
by mere accident, the Zoroastrian practice as it is rife among the Parsees in 
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The Will To Live And The Will To Die 

Why do the psyches while in their wisest and best condition plunge 
with pleasure into “getting wet,’’ into the inferiority of human 
existence? 

They do so because in their wisdom and goodness they want to 
fulfill the will of Logos. 

They have delight not only in getting incorporated. The incorporated 
psyches, the “born” ones, take pleasure also in living on, they like it, 
they care to live. But it is a double role: they want to live, yet on the 
other hand, unwittingly they want to die. They fulfill their own will to 
live, but do not know nor believe nor even understand that at the same 
time they perform the will of Logos which is that men shall die. Every 
genuine act of life is indeed an approach to death. That is why anything 
that brings them nearer to death more rapidly is done with greatest 
delight. They then believe themselves to live all the more and just by 
that perform the will of Logos: 


Those who are born want to live and to die,! or rather to take a 
rest,2 and they leave children that there may be death (t.e., that 
death may not die out, as it were). 

yevóuevor Cast édéAovor wdpouc T Eyew, waxArov O& avaravedan, xal 


nadas KATHAELTOVGL LOPOUG Yevecdar. 


fr. 20 (Clem. Strom. III 14). 


That means: that there may be that death which we call human life, 
in other words, that life on earth may not become extinct; but also: 
that they (sc., the children), too, may die (in the usual sense), that they, 
too, may return from this life. This is no doubt an intentional double 
meaning, in genuinely Heraclitean manner. 


Without knowing, without willing, without even understanding it, 
man is fulfilling the will of Logos. How is that possible? 

When plunging into that inferior condition, called human life, the 
psyches lose recollection of their past and their descent — this, too, is 


India and Iran still today. They put the dead bodies upon the so-called Towers 
of Silence, away from tilled soil and inhabited places, until the flesh is eaten by 
vultures or dogs lest the corpses contaminate the elements. 

1 Wittingly they want to live, and unwittingly they want to die: conscious 
will to live and unconscious will to die is one and the same. 

2 The fact that Clement sometimes inserts short commenting interpolations 
does not yet warrant interpreters in labeling as ‘‘interpolations’’ each and every 
such remark. 
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the will of Logos 1 - and accordingly they do not believe in their 
post-existence: 


In death, there are in store for man things he neither hopes for nor 
believes in. 


d&vSpamous wéver adrrodavévtac Koca oùx EArcovtat obde Soxéovoty. 


fr. 27 (Clem. Strom. IV 146). 


That is also why the multitude care only to fill their bellies down 
here on earth, and why even the best build their only hope for survival 
upon lasting glory among mortal men: 


For the only thing the best desire more than anything else is 
everlasting fame among mortal men; but the multitude (merely) 
fill their stomach like cattle. 


aipedbvta. yap Ev vtl dmavtwv of KpratoL, xàéoç ġévaov Dvytdv: 2 oi 
d& Tool xexdpynvtat SxworEp xTHVEX. 


fr. 29 (Clem. Strom. V 60). 


But neither the best nor the many believe in, or dare to hope for, 
what Heraclitus prophetically pronounces: that after death comes life 
eternal, that, in leaving the body behind, the moist and dull and dark 
psyche will recover its glorified condition. 


‘Crux Philologorum’ 


Here that farfamed fragment fits in which in the Diels collection 
carries the number 26. 


The full Greek text as handed down by Clement reads: 


&kvGowmros èv evopdvy pos Anmteta. Eavt anodavwv amoaBeadelc 
Seu Löv ðè Arteta, tedvedtoc ebdwv anocBeatelc Sers èyonyopùs 
&rmteta. evdovtoc.3 


(Clem. Strom. IV 143). 
A look at some of the translations given thus far might be interesting. 


Man kindles himself a light in the night when he has died; in life he 
touches the dead in slumber when his eyes have been extinguished ; 
when awake, he touches the slumbering. 

1 The purport of this will shall be shown in a later chapter. 

2 To take, with v. Wilamowitz, $vyj74v not as neutrum, but as masculinum is 


decidedly preferable. 
3 On purpose, I have here omitted all punctuation. 
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This is, in English, how Diels rendered that fragment in the second 
edition (1906) of his collection. He presumably thought that to Hera- 
clitus the ‘“‘Obscure”’ one is allowed to attribute almost anything ... 

Yet, Diels seems to have felt some uneasiness about this “trans- 
lation” himself. For in the third edition (1922), he put it, with a 
violent shift of punctuation, as follows: 


Man kindles himself a light in the night when he has died and still 
lives; in slumber he touches etc. 


In the Greek text the words, d&nooBeadetc öpers (“when his eyes have 
been extinguished”) are contained twice. It says first, “when he has 
died, his eyes having been extinguished,” and these words are repeated 
in the second part. Not suspecting that such repetition could be 
meaningful, Diels, following Vettori-Stahlin, eliminated those words in 
the first part of the passage. He took them for a dittography. 

This assumption, however, suffers from a notable flaw. If indeed a 
dittography has occurred, then one should rather expect the repetition 
to be eliminated, but not the first occurrence. This seems to have been 
one of the reasons influencing Wilamowitz to keep the first anmoaBeodetc 
éderc and drop the second. 

Unfortunately, the arbitrariness of Wilamowitz goes even further 
than that of Diels. For Wilamowitz eliminates also the pivotal word 
&roðavæov (“when he has died”). This “amendment” has been en- 
thusiastically accepted by others, although, or maybe just because, in 
this way the whole passage becomes utterly trivial, saying simply that 
man kindles himself a light in the night because he cannot see in the 
darkness. Whether a genius such as Heraclitus was needed for such a 
statement might seem problematic. 

Nevertheless, after the death of Diels, from the fifth edition (1938) 
on of Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Dr. Kranz, disregarding his 
master’s voice and following in the footsteps of Wilamowitz, renders 
the mutilated sentence thus: 


Der Mensch rührt (zündet sich) in der Nacht ein Licht an, wann sein 
Augenlicht erloschen. Lebend riihrt er an den Toten 1m Schlaf, im 
Wachen rührt er an den Schlafenden. 


This the (Somewhat disobedient) Ancilla 1, dropping also the word 
éaut® (“for himself”), translates into English as follows: 


1 Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers, by Kathleen Freeman, Oxford, 
1952, p. 26. 
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In the night, a man kindles a light because his sight is quenched ; 
while living, he approximates to a dead man during sleep; while 
awake, he approximates to one who sleeps. 


The mutilated sentence is called the “purified text” by Wilhelm 
Nestle who (in the 6th edition [1920] of Zeller’s Die Philosophie der 
Griechen, vol. I, p. 888, n. 1) emphatically declares: “Anything more is 
merely an all too sophisticated interpretation by later readers.” 
(Translation of the German original.) There one can also find a more 
complete list of similarly ingenious interpretations. 

In Burnet’s translation (Early Greek Philosophy, 4th ed., p. 138) the 
fragment runs: 


Man kindles a light for himself in the nighttime when he has died 
but is alive (?).1 The sleeper, whose vision has been put out, 
lights up from the dead; he that is awake lights up from the 
sleeping. 


In an earlier edition Burnet, following Bywater, had rendered the 
fragment as: 


Man, like a light in the night, is kindled and put out. 


True, this would be a sentence with at least some meaning. But, alas, 
there is no faintest similarity between this ‘“‘translation’’ and the Greek 
text. 

The three most recent achievements are: 


“A man in the night kindles a light for himself when his vision is 
extinguished; living, he is in contact with the dead, when asleep, 
and with the sleeper, when awake.” (The translation attempted by 
G. S. Kirk & J. E. Raven in: The Presocratic Philosophers. 
Cambridge, 1957, p. 207); 


“Der Mensch zündet sich selbst in der Nacht ein Licht an. Ist er 
tot, ist seine Sehkraft erloschen. Lebend aber erreicht er schlafend 
den Toten. Ist seine Sehkraft erloschen, erreicht er wachend den 
Schlafenden”’ (“In the night man kindles himself a light. If he is 
dead, his visual power is extinguished. Living, however, he 
sleeping comes up to the dead. If his visual power is extinguished, 
he waking comes up to the sleeping.” [The translation perpetrated 
by H. Quiring in: Heraklit. Berlin, 1959, p. 54]); and 


i The question-mark is Burnet’s. 
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“As in the nighttime a man kindles for himself a light, so when a 
living man lies down in death with his vision extinguished he 
attaches himself to the state of death; even as one who has been 
awake lies down with his vision extinguished and attaches himself 
to the state of sleep.” (The ostensible translation proposed by P. 
Wheelwright in: Heraclitus. Princeton, 1959, p. 68). 


This glimpse of some of the unfortunate attempts at translation may 
suffice. It is a rather sad showing ... 

The fate of fragment 26, this painful crux philologorum, is only one 
of the thousand proofs that there are certain problems which simply 
cannot be solved by philological method alone. Even the nowadays so 
fashionable trend towards solving all problems by means of word 
history would be of no avail. The thought of an Heraclitus just is not 
accessible to those who merely more or less command his language. 


Stéhr’s Solution of the Puzzle 

“Be it stated from the very outset that a complete clarification of the 
fragment is not possible. Some details can be established, but the 
purport of the fragment as a whole remains obscure.” This declaration 
of a philologist t is no doubt an honest confession. Yet, although here 
philology alone does not indeed suffice, a really strict use of philologi- 
cal method would at least have helped avoid the crudest blunders. 

All those mutilations of the original text have to be undone, in the 
first place. Then one has to uncover and weed out, word for word, the 
various linguistical and grammatical errors. 

We select for treatment the first of the two translations by Diels 
himself. Compared with all the others, it still keeps closest to the text, 
after all: 


Man kindles himself a light in the night when he has died [and here 
those eliminated words have to be inserted again:] when his eyes 
have been extinguished; in life he touches the dead in slumber 
when his eyes have been extinguished ; when awake, he touches the 
slumbering. 


“When he has died,” to begin with, is not a translation of what the 
Greek text says. ` Aroðavov (apothanon) means “when he dies,” “when 
he is dying.” “When he has died” would be tedvnxac (fethnekos). 

In all three parts of the fragment the same verb is employed: &rtezat 


1 O. Gigon, l.c., p. 95 (translated from the German original). 
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(haptetat). But its construction in the first part is different from its 
construction in the second and third parts, and accordingly there is 
also a shift in its meaning. Here a playing on words is involved, as so 
frequently in Heraclitus. 

Diels was aware of that change, but missed the correct meaning of 
the verb in the beginning of the fragment. He translates: “Man 
kindles himself a light.” One cannot kindle a light. This is slang. One 
kindles a candle or a lantern or something like that. Furthermore, to 
render here the Greek éxut& (heauto;) as “himself” in the sense of a 
dative of interest (‘‘he kindles himself a light”) is completely impossible. 

Now let us have a look at that verb. We read here three times 
arteta. (haptetat). That is the third person of the present tense of 
either the passive or the middle voice of &rtew (haptein). Haptein, the 
active voice, means “to kindle something,” while the passive voice 
means “‘to catch fire,” “to blaze up.” Therefore alone, if for no other 
reason, hapteta1, as the passive voice, can never mean “he kindles,”’ 
“he sets ablaze.” Secondly, haptesthar, the middle voice (with the same 
forms as the passive voice), constructed with the genitive — the way it 
is used in the second and third parts of the fragment —, means “‘to 
touch something.” And thirdly, &xtecdat éxute te (haptesthar heauto; 
tt), “haptesthai to oneself something’ means “to connect oneself, to 
unite, with something,” “to tie something to oneself.” The Greek, 
namely, does not say, “I connect myself with something,” but “I 
connect something with me.” 

In this fragment all of the three meanings of the word are drawn 
upon in some way. 

The sleeping man “touches” the dead because his eyes are closed like 
those of a dead. This touching something, or bordering on something, 
means “to be similar”: the sleeping is similar to the dead. The man 
asleep and the man awake “touch” each other, or resemble each other, 
because from both the deteriorated moist and dark psyche has not yet 
escaped. 

The meaning “to catch fire” merely echoes along mysteriously, 
provoking a fleeting recollection of haptomenon — aposbennymenon, 
“incandescing — going out.” 

The third meaning, “to connect oneself with something,” appears at 
the beginning of the sentence: When man dies, he connects himself 
with a light, a lustre. (Not: with a candle or a lantern. Incidentally, 
candles are kindled for the dead, but the dead man does not kindle 
himself the candles ...) Here “man” does not mean the visible body. 
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For, as already mentioned, Heraclitus maintains that “corpses should 
be thrown out rather than dung.” Hence, what here is meant by 
“man” can only be the human psyche (as fine-material structure) that 
in death leaves the body and then becomes dry and shining again, a 
“dry lustre.” : 

Then the text says: “in the night.” But what about those who die 
during day-time? Do they have to wait until nightfall? (The most 
easy-going solution is, of course, simply to cancel that irksome “when 
he dies” ...) 

There are two words in Greek for “night.” The one is wé& (nyx). This 
means just “night,” without any particular connotations. The other 
word is evopdvy (euphrone), and that means literally: “that which 
makes happy.” In this sentence, Heraclitus does not say èv vuxtt (en 
nykti) for “in the night.” He says, èv evepdvy (en euphrone;). Why? 
Here, there is again a play with stimulating words. Euphrone is an 
allusion to the night of bodily death — “When man dies and his eyes are 
extinguished, his psyche in the night (of the death of the body) is 
uniting with (its recovered) lustre?” — and simultaneously also the 
connotation “in bliss, in happiness” is alluded to.! 

A special finesse is also in the repetition of those words, ‘‘when his 
eyes are extinguished.” The Greek words are: drooBeodelc ders 
(aposbesthets opsets). Heraclitus uses here opsts for “eye,” not dépdarwoc 
(ophthalmos). For ophthalmos means plainly just “eye.” The eyes, 
however, of a sleeping man are not extinguished. Only the use of his 
visual power is eliminated temporarily. Exactly this double meaning is 
made possible by Heraclitus’ use of the word opsis that means “visual 
power” and “eye” as well. 

Another subtlety is the antithesis that, while his eyes are ex- 
tinguished, man is uniting with lustre and light. 

Thus in spite of Stéhr’s modest remarks that “this fragment is full of 
untranslatable puns” and that “by any translation the delicacy of 
those puns must get lost” (l.c., pp. 50 and 52), it is a matter of fact that 


1 Unfortunately, Heraclitus did not know that he had “no right” to mean by 
edvopdévy the “night of death.” But, after all, how could he have known of the 
decree of a 20th century A.D. philologist to the effect that ‘“‘until this meta- 
phorical use is proven by parallel passages as frequent and self-explanatory, 
edvopdévy without an expressly commenting supplement (not even é&roSdavwv would 
here suffice) cannot be understood as anything but just normal ‘night’.’”’ (Gigon, 
l.c., p. 95). Had Heraclitus heard of such a decree, he might have retorted by 
appealing to the right of a genius to say things for the first time and to his own 
habit of doing so. 
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up till now his translation is the very first and only one to make sense. 
It runs as follows (translated from p. 20 of the German original) : 


When man dies and his eyes are extinguished, he! unites in 
happiness with light 2; living man asleep resembles the dead, for 
he, too, has his eyes closed 3; man awake resembles a man 
asleep.4 


Transmigration of Souls? 


Does not metempsychosis follow from all that? Should Heraclitus 
not have believed each psyche to migrate during a world period 
through many, and not only human, bodies? Is this not the inevitable 
consequence? 

There is no textual evidence to support such an assumption. And so 
this matter is finished, philologically. 

Yet, our task is philosophical interpretation. Therefore, a discussion 
of this problem with a view to the inner necessities of construction 
should be allowed. 

The answer is that, strictly speaking, such a conclusion would not be 
cogent. It could very well be that each psyche suffers the plunge into 
birth only once and animates only one quite definite human body. 
But — transmigration of souls would certainly be possible and well 
fitting indeed in Heraclitus’ philosophy. 

In this hypothetical reconstruction, therefore, it will be taken for 
granted that Heraclitus did believe in transmigration. 


HIS ETERNITY THE LOGOS 


The god’s chief name is Highest Reason, Logos. But the godhead of 
Heraclitus is also highest wisdom. Which is not the same. Therefore, 
another name for the god is “the Wise Being,” “to Sophon”’ (tò cogév), 
or even “the Only Wise Being,” “to Sophon Mounon” (tò copòv uoŭvov, 
cf. fr. 32). And there are still other names. 


Everything, the whole course of the world, is known and controlled 
by the god: 


1 “¿e., his fleeing soul.” 

2 “‘a.e., with its recovered lustre that it had in its pre-existence.” 

3 “literally: ‘because also his visual faculty has been (temporarily) ex- 
tinguished.’ ” 

4 “although he has his eyes open, because in both the awake and the sleeping 
the psyche is still moist and dark and has forgotten its descent.” 
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For the Wise Being that is one knows the plan according to which 
everything is being directed through everything.! 


elva yap v tò copéy, Extotacdar yyouny, xy xuBepvartar mavta dic 


TMAVTOY. 


fr. 41 (Diog. Laert. IX 1). 
And likewise: 
The universe is being steered by the Thunderbolt. 


tà d& ndvra olaxtiGer Kepavvdc. 


fr. 64 (Hippol. refut. IX 10, 6). 


Keraunos, Thunderbolt, is here, of course, merely an allegorical 
name for the Logos since it is, strictly speaking, not the thunderbolt 
that steers the world, but the god who bolts it, by changing a splinter 
of his invisible ethereal body into visible, flaming fire. In direct 
continuation of that quotation from Heraclitus, Hippolytus gives the 
correct explanation himself, saying: 


Heraclitus, namely, calls here the eternal Fire “Thunderbolt,” but 
calls this Fire also capable of reason and the cause of the arrange- 
ment of the universe. 

. xEpavvoy TO TDP Aéywv TO qlwviov. Ayer SE xai ppóvruov TOŬTO 
elvat tò TP xal THG ðLorxhocws tõv Awy aitov. (L.c.) 


‘Separated from All Things ...’ 


The divine body that encircles the world is that half of the pyr 
aeizoon which never changes. This part does not penetrate the world. It 
keeps outside the world: 


None of all those whose doctrines i have heard of comes so far as to 
recognize that the Wise Being is separated from everything. 


e r 3 A 3 ~ 9 ~ ed 4 
dxdawv Adyous Hxovex obeis dpixvettar &> TOUTO, Mate ywwwoxe Ste 
COMOY EGTL TAVTWY KEY WPLOLEVOV. 


fr. 108 (Stobaeus, flor. I 174). 


1 In the translation, I have changed the indirect speech into the direct speech 
and, accordingly, resolved the constructio accusativi cum infinitivo. The subject, 
then, is tò copéyv, and the predicates are éortlv év and éxiotata:: The Wise Being is 
one (in other words: there is only one god), and this one wise being (alone) 
knows the plan etc. As to the rest, I adopt the text as emendated by Kirk: xn 
xuBepvétat. This appears to be the most natural and also philologically most 
plausible suggestion. 
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“Separated from everything” - meaning: separated in space from 
all things, surrounding and encompassing in space all things. In other 
words: The Logos does not dwell within the world, penetrating it, but 
around the world.! Beyond the continent, the ocean, the air cover, the 
fire of the stars, there is still the pyr aeizoon, the lasting body of Logos. 

But also in time is Logos separated from all things, in a sense. For 
when the world is not, he is, and when the world is, the one half of 
Logos is not. The world, therefore, and one half of the Logos are ina 
relationship of mutual succession. 

The Logos, then, is not in the world. This was changed later on by 
the Stoics. They imagined the world as penetrated by the Logos, thus 
deviating from the genuine dogma of Heraclitus for reasons to be 
discussed in due time (see p.) 121. 


No ‘Panthetsw’ 

Just like the Heis Megistos of Xenophanes, the Logos sees and 
hears with every particle of his body. That is why nothing and nobody 
escapes the knowledge of the Logos who never slumbers, never ‘“‘goes 
down”: 


How, as says Heraclitus, could anybody keep in hiding from that 
which never sets? 


> yno “HodxAertos, ‘td uh Sdvdv rote nös Kv tis Addon’; 


fr. 16 (Clem. Paedagog. II 99,5). 


There is a daily setting of the sun. But the pyr aeizoon, that re- 
mainder of the body of the god, thrones for ever above the world and 
never sets. And since the Logos is a personal god, endowed with 
consciousness, he knows everything and there is nothing to escape his 
notice. He knows the world plan — his own plan and will — and controls 
its performance. 

It is, therefore, a fundamental idea that not the whole Logos, not the 
whole pyr aetzoon, changes, but only one half. The other half of the 
Logos and pyr aetzoon does not exist pétea (metra), not ‘‘according to 
fixed measures only,” but is un ddvév mote (me dynon pote), “never 
setting.” 

One can frequently come across pantheistic statements such as that 
the Heraclitean Logos is the “immanent cause” of the world. This 
would be completely wrong and unhistorical. When dealing with 


1 like Plato’s psyche perikalyptousa ... 
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history of philosophy, we are dealing with archaeology of notions. One 
cannot read Heraclitus with notions to be applied when reading 
Spinoza or Kant. 


‘Kamatos, Chresmosyne, Koros’ 


After each dissolution of the world, the god would repose in the 
peace of his reason: 


The 1 changing (z.e., that which is continually changing into our 
world) takes a rest. 


petapáhov! dvarańeta:. fr. 84 (Plotin. Enn. IV 8,1). 
Each period of continual change is followed by a period of continual 
non-change. Hence this is no philosophy of Becoming. Here Being and 
Becoming follow each other periodically, and each of the two has the 
same reality value. 
The continuation of that same fragment runs: 


And it is a fatigue to wear oneself out with, and be a slave to, 
(ever) the same things. 


xal xáuaTtóç EGTL TOLG vtot WOYDEtv xal Koyeoda. (l.c.) 


“By abandoning himself to the direction of the world as if it were a 
game, the Logos finally gets tired of the game that in the beginning so 
possessed him that he was absorbed and fascinated.” (Stohr, p. 53.) 

But then again the Logos is growing weary of reposing. And tired 
with his too long bliss and peace, he turns anew one half of himself into 
a world of strife: 


He (sc., Heraclitus) calls it (sc., the being that consists of reason 
and pyr aetzoon) Desire and Satiety: Desire (sc., for a spectacle of 
fight) is, according to him, the forming of the world, but the 
dissolution into pyr [Hippolytus means burning hell fire, while 
Heraclitus meant life-warm ether, pyr aetzoon] is Satiety (1.e., 
satiety with the too long duration of the fight). 

xasi dé adtd yononoobvny xal xdpov’ xpnopoovvy Sé otw $ Sdta- 
xdapunoug XAT adtév, h dé ExmUpworg xópoç. 


fr. 65 (Hippol. refut. IX 10,6). 


1 In Heraclitean style wetaBdadov can very well have the same meaning as tò 
uetaßBáaov. — Incidentally, of all the various translations of this two words 
sentence the most curious seems to be: ‘‘Changing is a recreation” (“Das Um- 
schlagen ist eine Erholung.” [Gigon, l.c., p. 78.0 
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The very motive, the why and wherefore of the behaviour of the Logos is 
here revealed: Kamatos, Chresmosyne, and Koros — Fatigue, Destre, and 
Satiety. 

Satiety with occurrence-less and ultimately boring perfectness 
engenders a desire for Becoming and multiplication, for war and strife. 
And thus the world takes birth which the Logos forms out of a part of 
himself as a spectacle, a play for himself to watch. For only one half of 
the Logos changes, the other half is me dynon pote, “never setting.” 

Yet, after a while — a rather long while, of course — the Logos is 
getting cloyed also of this. Together with surfeit of fight and strife 
arises desire for reunion. And again comes ekpyrosis, the dissolution into 
pyr aeizoon and Logos. Being and Becoming alternate periodically, the 
two stages succeed each other in an eternal recurrence of the same, and 
the beginning of each stage is ushered in by desire and satiety. 


Hippolytus by whom that fragment has been handed down makes 
his report in such a way as if chresmosyne, desire, were the one thing, 
and koros, satiety, the other, and he also says that Heraclitus calls the 
pyr desire and satiety. This is, of course, not quite correct. The pyr 
aeizoon is not satiety and desire. It is the body of that being which 
feels satiety and desire. And when he says, “‘Desire is the formation of 
the world, but its dissolution is satiety,” it is only taken from one point 
of view. For satiety with too long strife is at the same time also desire 
for the ensuing peace, and surfeit of peaceful bliss is implicitly desire 
for fight. Both are together, since “day and night, winter and summer, 
war and peace, and also satiety and desire” belong together and even 
are the same, just according as from which side one looks at it. 


Fight, Injustice, Compulsion 

In this period of the universe, the world of change, strife is the law of 
things, just as the period of the solitary god without a world means 
rest and peace. 

In this our world everything comes about by fight. Now the Logos 
himself has changed into war, his justice — for there could not even have 
been its contrast — into injustice, and peaceful voluntariness, into 
violence and compulsion: 

One ought to understand the Xynos as (now) being war, and 
(peace-loving) justice as (now) being (unjust) strife, and all things 
as (now) coming about by way of strife and compulsion.! 


1 The usual interpretation of this fragment is different. All translators take 
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eldévar yp} tov méAcuov óvta Evuvdv xal Sixnv gow xal yryvópeva 
maven xat piv xal ypewpeva.} 


fr. 80 (Origen. c. Celsum VI 42). 


> 


Ho Xynés, meaning “the Common,” with the connotation of 
“friendly” and “peaceful,” is one of the names of the god Logos, just as 
“the Ever Being,” aei eon (det éwv), “the Eternal,” Aton (atwv), and 
“the Wise Being,” to Sophon (tò copév). 

The Logos is called “the Common,” ho Xynos, not in the sense of 
“common reason,” meaning that “all men agree on certain truths” or 
so. He is the “common one” because by the transmutation of one half 
of his into this world of fight he is the common origin of those joining in 
the combat, and is also he who is keeping them together. The changing 
part of Logos is the common origin, the “father,” of the human 
minds and animal feelings, the common origin of all the spirits that 
is, these being nothing else but splinters of the Logos that has 
changed into multiplicity. In other words, “common,” Xynos, is 
meant genetically. 

To bring out the meaning of this fragment, the piercing of some 
linguistical shell was required. 

At the beginning, there is the word yp (chré), at the end, the word 
ypew@peva (chredmena). This latter word is hopelessly discarded by most 
interpreters,? and tentatively ypeav (chredn) has been put in its place by 
Diels. 

There are two Greek words for “must” : yen (chré) and det (det). Chre 
means ‘‘must’’ in the sense of a duty, while dei means ‘‘must”’ in the 
sense of an inexorable necessity where no exception is possible. With a 
“must” in the sense of chre, of a duty, there can be exceptions, though, 
but here at least in the majority of cases enforcement of performance is 


tóv and néAeuov as belonging together, and then tov méAcnov as the direct object 
to eldévat, and dvta čuvóv as being predicated of tov méAcpov. However, a little 
brushing up of Greek grammar would show that in the participle construction 
(instead of a sentence with 6t: or @c¢) after elðévar it is virtually impossible to 
place the participle ahead of the word it refers to. If the usual interpretation 
were right, it would have to read uvv évta, not övta Euvóv. Therefore, the 
predication in this participle construction is méAcuov 6vta, and the grammatical 
subject of this accusativus cum participio is tov Evvév, the words móńspov övtæ 
between tóv and Evvév being emphasized. Stohr (p. 54) gives the correct interpre- 
tation, but without grammatical explanation. 

1 See note page 8o. 

2 Already Gladisch remarked about this solitary form: “Aus ypemueva aber 
weiss keiner etwas Befriedigendes zu machen.” (/.c., p. 22, n. 34.) 
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feasible. And on the other hand, there is here also the possibility of 
voluntariness.! 

It may very well be that in actual usage this basic difference 
between chre and det is sometimes blurred. But it will turn out to be 
interesting to assume, and worthwhile clinging consistently to the 
assumption, that a philosopher such as Heraclitus draws a strict 
distinction between the two meanings and, accordingly, the two 
expressions. 

On the basis of that incisive distinction it would now be possible to 
keep the ypewpeva (chreomena) of the manuscripts: 

Xpewv (= xp) [or ype] dv) would mean “that which one is obliged to 
do,” and ypempevov would mean the same, but in a passive verbal 
form, coined by Heraclitus very significantly to emphasize the en- 
forcement from outside. 

“Duty,” namely, as meant here, is not something imposed on us by 
ourselves, arising from our own innermost nature, such as Kant’s 
Categorical Imperative. Here duty is meant in the naiver sense of a law 
imposed from outside: If a man does not comply, he will by force be 
compelled to. 

It is, then, Heraclitus’ contention that in this world nothing comes 
about voluntarily and peacefully, but everything by fighting and by 
force: xat’ čpıv (kať erin), “in the manner of strife,” and (xarà) 
yeempeva (kata chreomena), “in the manner of things forcibly imposed.” 
And, he wants to bring home, even if a man happens to be himself the 
one who does the enforcing, it is all the same. For he, in turn, is 
forced to do what he does by someone else again, and so it all goes in a 
circle. The ruler even, obtaining things by force, is forced himself to 
have consideration for the wishes of the people if he wants to remain 
the ruler ... 

A picture of the coercive character of this world is given in that 
familiar quotation: 


Every creature is driven to pasture with a blow, as says Heraclitus. 
THY EPTETOV TAHYH vewetar, WS now ‘HoaxrAertos. 
fr. 11 (Pseudo-Amst. de mundo 6, 4o1azo). 


1 The difference between yp and Set has been pointed at already in 1920 by 
Stohr (/.c., pp. 54 and 57). In 1930, a philologist has likewise called attention to 
that difference, at least by implication: “Die Wörter des Stammes ypy- be- 
zeichnen ein Sollen und Schuldig Sein, ein Gebrauchen und Brauchbar Sein, 
nicht ein Müssen und Unvermeidbar Sein.” (H. Frankel, in: Nachrichten v. d. 
Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften zu Göttingen [Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1930], p. 183.) 
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Another exemplification has been handed down by Plutarch: 


For (even) the sun will not transgress its measures; or else the 
Furies, the helpers of Justice, will bring it back (literally: will find 
it out). 

“Haos yao ovy vrepBhoeta. pétpa ci S& uh, ’Epwwwec piv Aixng 
értxovpot Efevejoovoty. 


fr. 94 (Plut. de exil. 11, p. 604A ). 


“Its measures” means: its measure of velocity, its prescribed orbit, 
and the prescribed direction in it. Dike, with a capital D, the Greek 
word for the goddess Justice, has here a double meaning. ‘‘On the one 
hand, it means the contrast to the crime to be prosecuted by the 
Furies. And it means also Fate, therefore here the law of motion as 
prescribed by the Logos. Those natural laws which would compel the 
sun to return to its orbit and velocity if a change of its ‘measures’ were 
possible at all, are compared with Furies because of their inexorable- 
ness. Any regulated movement in nature is the enforced result of 
powers fighting each other, according to Heraclitus.’’ (Stöhr, l.c., p. 54.) 


Play of a Child... 

With regard to all this, the Logos is also called “the Father” and 
“the King” and “the Child.” 

As procreator of the world and all the spirits in it, he is the father. 
Yet, not a kindhearted father is he, but a king who commands his 
creatures to fight. And as the author and spectator of the war-game, 
the poet and onlooker of the world play, he is a divinely playing child: 


He who is the father, though, but also the king of all men is (now) 
war, and he has represented the ones as gods, the others, as men; 
(of these) he has made the ones to be slaves, the others, freeborn 
citizens. (Cf. Stöhr, l.c., pp. 25 and 55) 

TOAEMOG TAVTWY èv TATHP EoTtL, TavTWV St Baotrets, xal toùbç Lev 
Deous deve tous ðè avdpwmovc, tov pév SobAouc sxolnae tods dé 
EAevdEPOUG. 


fr. 53 (Hippol. refut. IX 9). 


The Aion is a playing child, moving pieces on a draughtboard. A 
child’s is the kingship (over the world). 
Alay nate got. matlwv, mettevuv’ madds H Basinin. 


fr. 52 (Hippol. refut. IX 9). 
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When discussing that peculiarity of Heraclitus’ style to drop the 
copula and put the emphasized predicate ahead of the subject (cf. 
p. 46), I observed: “‘This, on the other hand, could suggest to be alert 
for the possibility that, even where the copula is not omitted, the 
predicate if emphasized might sometimes be placed before the subject. 
Which obviously would be the preferable possibility wherever a more 
meaningful sense would be the result.” 

Here we have such a case.! That struggle for life, or so, is the father 
of all things is a questionable banality. That the father of all men is now 
war makes a genuinely Heraclitean sense. Besides, however, if “war is 
the father of all things,” what is then the meaning of the antithetic 
assertion that he is also the king of all things? (And do things have a 
king ?) 

Furthermore, if ever wév-dé did have the meaning of a pointed 
antithesis, it is here. Nevertheless, this has not been heeded by any 
translator, Stöhr excepted. 

Considering Heraclitus’ inclination to omit the copula, one could 
even feel tempted to think that in this sentence the copula might have 
been added by Hippolytus. But it seems more probable that the 
present tense copula éott is here employed on purpose by Heraclitus to 
indicate that that predication holds true only now, in this stage of the 
universe. Without éort, namely, the sentence would be an unrestricted 
predication and, as such, wrong, since before the world, before 
becoming the father of all, god Logos in the pyr aezzoon was peace and 
freedom, and only now the changed half of his is war and strife and 
slavery and injustice. 

“He has represented 2 the ones as gods,” he says, meaning the gods 
of popular religion whom he does not take seriously any more. And 


1 That ‘‘the father of all’’ (and ‘‘the king of all’’) is the grammatical subject is 
clear already from the construction of the introducing sentence of Hippolytus: 
Sct Sé otw 6 rath TavtTwv yeyovótwv yevntos &yévntos, xtlowg Syrovpyds xtA. And 
even quite unequivocally impossible is the usual interpretation on the basis of 
this sentence in Proclus (In Timaeum I 76, 20; not quoted in Diels): 


Ióàsuov yàp elvat tov mdvtwy matépa xal Baorréa xarà tov “Hodxrertov. 
... that, according to Heraclitus, the father and king of all men is war. 


Here the very article in “the father and king” and the lack of an article before 
“war” are proof (according to elementary rules of Greek grammar) that “the 
father and king” is the subject-accusative and that “war” is the predicate- 
accusative. 

2 Significantly, the Greek word here is de:xvovat, meaning “to represent” as 
used for designating the activity of the sculptor or painter. 
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above these Heraclitus, just as Xenophanes, places one god who has no 
origin, the Eternal one, the Aion. 

One of the most recent philological achievements has it been to find 
out that “we 1 cannot say with certainty what is meant by Aion” in 
Heraclitus’ fr. 52. Of course, it is only consistent then to confess that 
“we 1 must renounce any interpretation,” and that fr. 52 “‘belongs to 
those fragments in front of which we ! have to capitulate” (translated 
from Gigon, l.c., pp. 122 and 74). 

It is quite a performance not to grasp that Aion (aiwv) is here meant 
by Heraclitus, in keeping with that well-known inclination of his, as an 
etymological allusion to ho aet eon (6 det édv), “he who always is,” and, 
accordingly, as one of the names of the god. In Aristotle, there is a 
passage about aton, in the sense of “eternity,” being used “divinely” 
by the sages of old.2 That this refers to Heraclitus is almost palpable. 
But such evidence is not heeded nowadays. True, for about forty 
years it has been known that Aristotle’s reports on his predecessors 
cannot always be taken at face value and have to be carefully checked. 
But now, in contrast to the former blind faith in the Stagirite, a new 
‘“‘Aristotle-disease’’ seems to have developed. Today it has become 
virtually fashionable, especially among younger scholars, arrogantly to 
discard any testimony by Aristotle. 

In all antiquity, nobody was in doubt that in Heraclitus the Aion 
and the Logos are the same, and so much so that even some quaint and 
queer misunderstandings came about. For instance, instead of taking 
Aion as a name of the god, emphasizing his eternity, Aion was equated 
with Logos, and Logos, with pyr, and, accordingly, by equating aton 
with chronos (time), Aenesidemus came to contend that 


1 obviously meaning: ‘‘we philologists of today.” 

2 De caelo I 9. 279a22-—28: 

For this word (sc., aion) has been also used divinely by the ancient. The 
border, namely, surrounding on both ends the time of the life of everybody 
beyond which there is nothing any more by nature is called the aion of every- 
body. But according to the same reasoning, also the border of the whole heaven 
as well as the border surrounding the whole time and infinity is likewise an 
“aion,” immortal and divine, having got this designation (“aion”) from “aei 
einai” (meaning: “to be always’’). 

xal yàp todto tovoua (sc., alov) Selwc Epdeyxtar mapa Tov dpyaiwv. Td yàp 
wéhog Tepiéyov Tov tHS Exdatov Kas ypóvov, ob} undév Ew xat pvow, alaov 
éxcotov xéxAntar. xata Tov adtov Se Adyov xal TÒ TOD mavTds Obpavod TEADS xal TÒ 
Tov TaVTA ypóvov xal Thy &retplav mepLéyov TEAOG alov gotiv, ad TOD del elvat 
clanoms thy Exwvuulav, &Pdvatog xal detoc. 


3 Cf. p.293. 
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in Heraclitus’ opinion, time is a body, since there is no difference 
between it and the Being and the primordial substance. 


oda èv odv Zrekev elvar tov yodvov AivectSnuwos xarà tov “Hod&xaAet- 
Tov’ u) Siapsperv yap avtov tod Svtog xal Tod mewTOV CÖUATOG. 
Sext. Emp. adv. math. X 216 (not contained in Diels). 


(Which Sextus then, of course, is busy to refute.) 

But apart from such aberrations, it was clear that Aion was here just 
another name for the Logos, and that that famous sentence revealed 
the deepest and inmost meaning of Heraclitus’ Weltanschauung: 


Heraclitus says that his “Zeus” is playing some play of this sort. 


TOLAUTHY Tiva Talker TaLdiav tov éxutoð Ata ‘HoaxAertos Asyer. 


Clem. Al. Paed. I 5, 111 (not in Diels). 
And: 


Others, however, as for instance Heraclitus, have even contended 
that the Builder in his building up the world is (just) playing. 


&AAor S& xal tov Syutoupyov v tH xoopovpyetv maiCew sipyxaat, 
xadareo “Hoaxdertoc. 
Proclus in Plat. Tim. p. ror (not in Diels). 


His Eternity the Logos, then, is a child. The world has the meaning 
of a play.! And men are, as it were, chess pieces of the god. A childlike 
artist is the Logos, getting bored when perpetually happy and feeling 
bored again when the war-game lasts too long. The rule of the world is 
the kingship of a child .. .2 

All this implies also the decisive proof that the tenet of periodicity, 
of eternal alternation of world and its dissolution into pyr aetzoon and 
Logos, or ekpyrosts, is an integral part of Heraclitus’ philosophy. This 
tenet follows from the very core of his world interpretation. If the 
ultimate motives of the Divine Child are kamatos, chresmosyne, koros, 


1 One feels reminded of Schiller, the German poet and philosopher, according 
to whom the meaning of the world is neither tragic nor comic, neither moral nor 
immoral, but artistic. 

2 To translate here maitg as “boy” (Diels, Kranz and others) is rather inade- 
quate since ‘‘boy’’ could provoke the connotation of “foolishness” (or even of a 
“brat”). Already the great roth century philologist Jacob Bernays has correctly 
translated here mate as “Kind” (‘‘child’’) to imply the meaning of the “sublime” 
and “grand” and “divine” of the playing god. — Incidentally, Diels renders aion 
as “Zeit” (time), and Kranz, as “Lebenszeit” (lifetime), translating “Time is a 
playing boy” and “Lifetime is a playing boy,” respectively. 
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tiredness, or boredom, and desire and satiety, then periodicity is the 
consistent consequence. 

These Heraclitean motives of Logos were somewhat modified, not to 
say: diluted, by the basically optimistic Stoics. According to them, the 
world has been called into existence for the sake of beauty. Why, then, 
should it be destroyed again? And even by a conflagration (which was 
the meaning ekpyros1s had assumed, see p. 47)? Hence, it was only 
natural that the dogma of periodicity and ekpyrosts, originally adopted 
ready-made from Heraclitus, was dropped by prominent Stoics already 
about 150 years after the rise of this semi-religion. From this angle it 
appears virtually perverse to label ekfyrosis and periodicity a Stoic 
idea and to allege it was merely “interpreted” into Heraclitus by the 
Stoics. 


‘Playing Child’ versus “Omniscient Judge’ 

Heeding Gladisch’s findings, Adolf Stöhr has recognized the high 
probability of some close relationship between Heraclitus and Zara- 
thustra, but rejected the conclusion that Heraclitus simply “‘philoso- 
phized Zoroastrically”’ (Cf. p. 33). He suggested, instead, without 
expatiating on it very much, the Zarathustra religion could have been 
for Heraclitus the stimulus to an original counter-creation. 

Here we have one of those basic differences, or even, it may be, the 
deepest, the most essential and characteristic difference: 

To Zarathustra, the god is ahura mazdah, an “omniscient judge,” 1 
who is keeping account of men’s deeds and omissions and, at the end of 
history after resurrection of the dead, at a Last Judgment will reward 
the good and punish the bad. 

To Heraclitus, the god is pats patzon, a playing child, who contrives a 
game and distributes all kinds of roles to his creatures, splinters of 
himself fallen asleep, who, whenever a role is finished, awake from their 
dreams, as it were, without guilt and without merit ... 


‘GRAN TEATRO DEL MUNDO’ 


Logos, then, the divine child, to get rid of the boredom of perpetual 
happiness contrives a splendid play, a game of draughts with countless 
living pieces talking and acting, a drama with the lapidary title, “The 
World.” 

For the performance of a drama, players are required and a stage. 

1 Cf. E. Herzfeld, /.c., I, p. 304, a.o. 
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Logos, however, is the sole and only being in existence. But to him this 
is no problem. He is indeed an enviable poet: He simply transforms one 
half of himself into all that is needed for a show, apart from a play- 
wright, a play, and an audience. Stage, wings, sceneries, backdrops — 
easily he makes all this arise by transfigurations and solidifications of 
himself. The players — invisibly fine beings, souls as thin as air — they, 
too, are but as many conversions of the godhead. And so are their 
costumes, woven over and over again from coarser stuff, the human 
bodies. 

The deity’s other half, however, that part of the eternal Logos which 
never changes, is the audience. As a spherical calotte, surveying 
everything, although invisible itself, this part of Logos amphitheatri- 
cally, as it were, surrounds the world that represents a stage. 

The performance has not yet started. The players are still hovering 
in those lofty regions in the vicinity of their king and father where also, 
later on, every one of them, whenever his role is finished, will return to 
rest from playing and to watch the drama for a while. From here they 
also will plunge down again with pleasure, stage-struck afresh, into the 
world, onto the boards, to play new parts in different costumes. 

To make the play more thrilling and hilarious for the god, the 
performers when taking their roles are not given information about the 
plan of the whole, so that each then knows only his own part. Moreover, 
the Logos-consciousness of the players must before the beginning fall 
into heaviest sleep and die away to human consciousness. Of course, the 
play would not be half as funny for the Child if the actors remained 
aware that it is just a play. Therefore, they have to forget that they are 
players and must mistake their roles for their own real natures. 

Only then are they allowed to slip into their monkey costumes ! and 
to act... 


Sleep-Walking Actors 


Into deepest sleep must the Logos-consciousness of the players fall 
and die away to human consciousness. 

That is why all of us, the busy workers and co-workers of the 
happenings in this our human life, are in fact “asleep”: unwittingly, 
like in a sleep, are we fulfilling the will of Logos. For we ourselves are 
Logos fallen asleep and dreaming, as it were. Sleeping we are in that we 
do not know the real meaning of our doings, having forgotten our own 


1 Remember: ‘‘Compared with God, the wisest human being will appear, in 
wisdom, beauty, and in everything, just like a monkey.” 
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true nature, forgotten “whither the road is leading” and often even the 
very next section of our role. 

In Marcus Aurelius there is a sentence allegedly presenting the 
contents of an Heraclitean aphorism. Whether it can pass for a literal 
quotation is not certain. Even Marcus himself does not claim authen- 
ticity for its wording. For he has inserted an “I think” into the text, 
meaning ‘‘if I am not mistaken” or “if I correctly remember” or so. The 
passage runs as follows: 


I think Heraclitus says that the sleeping ones are workers and co- 
workers of the happenings in the world. 


Tous xadeddSovtas otuat ó “HodxAeitos Epyatas elvan Aéyer xal ouvep- 
yous TOY ÈY TH KOCL® YLVOUEVWY. 


fr. 75 (Marc. Ant. VI 42). 


One should always distinguish the wording and the meaning. The 
qualifying remark “I think” seems to be meant as to the wording. But 
it could no doubt refer also to the meaning. Not quite sure of the 
authentic wording, Marcus Aurelius may also have been uncertain as 
to the exact meaning. Or he may have believed himself to be certain 
about the meaning, but could just have made a mistake. 

That sentence is presented in indirect speech. What could the 
original aphorism have been like? There are two possibilities. The one 
1S: 

The sleepers are workers and co-workers of the happenings in the 
world. 


ot xad_evddovtes pytat cial xal auvepyol Tay Ev TH KOOL YivOUEVe. 


The other: 


Sleepers are the workers and co-workers of the happenings in the 
world. 


xate_eddovtes of épyatar xal ovvepyol t&v èv TH KOCK YLVOLEVOV. 


The first possibility would remind us of the reasoning in Aristotle 
that the absence, or the sleep for that matter, of the helmsman can 
cause the ship to capsize. The meaning of the aphorism would then be 
that men can interfere with occurrences in the world also while asleep, 
by missing something, for instance, — a triviality the banality of which 
is surpassed only by that other interpretation according to which the 
alleged meaning of the sentence is that “metabolism takes place also 
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without our will during the night” and that “in this way we remain in 
connection with the cosmos.” 1 

The second possibility would result in a sentence of which not only 
the meaning would be Heraclitean throughout. Also its construction 
would be. genuinely Heraclitean, with its dropped copula and its 
emphasized predicate placed ahead of the subject. 

I, for one, prefer the second possibility. 


A Frontier of Hellenic Thinking 


In comparison, then, with the consciousness of the god, our wakeful- 
ness is sleep or even “‘death,”’ according to that familiar Heraclitean 
usage. Correspondingly, our dream-consciousness, in turn, is the 
“death” of our wakefulness, hence a death to the second power, as it 
were, being a death of death if compared with Logos-consciousness: 


Death is whatever we see while awake, but whatever (we see in a 
dream) when asleep is (nothing but just) sleep.? 


Savatds Eat dxdoun Eyepdevtes ópéouev, óxócæ Sé ebdovtes Brvoc. 
fr. 21 (Clem. strom. III 21). 


There is another insight to be won from a reflection on wakefulness 
and dream, an insight illuminating in a flash the mysterious relation- 
ship between the one Logos and the many psyches. This mystery is an 
exact repetition on a higher level of what happens in a dream, as 
Stöhr (/.c., p. 26) has pointed out: “Also in a dream the persons playing 
against each other are our own consciousness that by conversion into a 
dream has forgotten its descent.” 


This train of thought has led Heraclitus to a statement of utmost 
significance. According to Plutarch, 


Heraclitus says that for the waking there is one and the same 
(literally: common) cosmos, but that of the sleeping each turns 
away to his own (cosmos, sc., when dreaming).® 


1 Kranz, DV, 6th ed., p. 168. Kirk (/.c., p. 313), doubting that xdouog could 
have been used in such a sense by Heraclitus, simply cuts away the whole ending 
part as allegedly an addition by Marcus and suggests as Heraclitean the meaning- 
less truncation, “The sleepers are workers and co-workers.” He forgets that 
there can be something like the rendition of an authentic older idea in a later 
phraseology. 

2 The suggestion of a continuation, “what we see when dead is life,” would 
imply Heraclitus to have considered dream a higher form of life than wakeful- 
ness, nearer to real life. Which is rather improbable. 

3 The purely philological problem of whether the second half of the sentence is 


>? 
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6 ‘Hpodxàcitóg pyar tots Eypnyopdow Eva xal xowòv xdopov civar, T&v 
Sè xoruwuévæwv Exaotov siç USiov arootpépecdun. 


fr. 89 (Plut. de superst. 3, p. 166C). 


For the waking the cosmos is one and common, he says, and only the 
sleeping and dreaming have each his own separate cosmos. One last 
step more, and Heraclitus would have realized that each of the many 
persons, the many consciousness-units, into which one half of the Logos 
has changed, “turns to his own separate cosmos” not only when 
dreaming, but also while awake, and that there is “one, common 
cosmos” only when all the consciousness-units have been taken back 
again into, and fused with, the Logos-consciousness. Had Heraclitus 
been aware of this, he would have become the Leibniz and Kant of 
antiquity. 

How is it that Heraclitus did in fact not make this ultimate step? 

Precisely this was the frontier probably never crossed even by the 
most ingenious thinkers of the Hellenes. None of them seems to have 
reached beyond that naive, ametaphysical monism. To distinguish 
thing-in-itself and thing-as-phenomenon, to understand when there is 
here a thing and ten people seeing it, that there are in fact ten things in 
ten worlds of appearance and presumably one more thing, ‘‘outside,”’ 
invisible, on which those ten things are dependent as to their existence 
— this apparently was for all genuinely Hellenic antiquity impossible, 
just as it is also today beyond the reach of all those who still are on 
that ancient level. 


The Law of the One 


The performers of the world-play know each his own role only, but 
unaware that it is a role. Hence, man does not understand the world, 


for the human sort of mind ! has no insights (sc., into the world’s 
hidden meaning); but the divine (sort of mind) does have. 


Ioc! yap d&vdowmetov odx Eye yvapu.ac, Petov dé Eyer. 
fr. 78 (Orig. c. Cels. VI 12). 


authentic as to its wording is philosophically irrelevant. The content is authentic, 
for the simple reason that it is implied in the first part of the statement anyway. 
Kirk (p. 313) does not even believe that the wording of the first part is authentic 
and calls it a paraphrase by Plutarch. But philosophically, a paraphrase of a 
genuine Heraclitean idea is sufficient. 

1 Already Bernays (l.c., p. 104), with reference to Plutarch (Platon. quaest. 
I 1) and Alex. Aphrod. (de fato c. 6), correctly understands 490c¢, as used by 
Heraclitus, not as ‘‘moral character,” but as ‘‘die natürliche Gemiits- und 
Geistesanlage des Menschen.” 
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Yet, although men do not know the world plan, they must carry out, 
nevertheless, the will of the one Logos. They cannot but do only what 
the One wants them to do. This is a law given by the god and, therefore, 
inexorable: 


A law it is also to obey the will of the One.1 


vowog xat Bovag metdeodat Evdc. 


fr. 33. ( Clem. Strom. V 110 ) 


It simply cannot be otherwise. For the Logos is “the common one,” 
the common origin of all men that is. And since we are transformed 
Logos ourselves, each such splinter of Logos does exactly what the 
Logos just wants to do with himself. 

That is why his will is of necessity being fulfilled, no matter whether 
we know it or not, believe it or not, will it or not. And most of us are 
unaware indeed of that imperceptible divine control of our ostensibly 
free will. For the amusement of the Playing Child, most of us while in 
fact performing the will of Logos have the delusion of human sover- 
eignty, as if each individual had a separate, autocratic life plan of his 
own, and as if each city had its own sovereign, autocratic way of life, 
its own autocratic set of laws, as the source of its strength. 

But those few among us who speak ‘“‘with reason,” inspired by the 
Xynos that is (cf. p. 94), know better. For them it is right and proper 
to derive their strength from what is really common to everybody and 
everything, from the Logos Xynos, the common origin, and to under- 
stand that the same way, only much stronger even, as a city has the 
source of its strength in the law, common to all the citizens, so all those 
various and seemingly arbitrary human laws themselves are merely 
called into, and kept in, existence by the one divine law, the law of the 
One. 

This divine law, however, the will of the One, is the only real power 
in the world. There is no difference, no discrepancy, between that will 
and the power to carry it out, since this divine law is not only as 
powerful as all the others together, but still by far much stronger even: 


For those speaking with reason (€vv véw, implying: inspired by the 
Xynos), it is the right thing (yen) to derive their strength from 
Him who is common to all (sc., the Logos Xynos), just as a city 
(derives its strength) from (its) law, and much stronger even. For 


1 Some scholars take this for a political avowal in favor of ‘‘absolute monar- 
chy” 
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all the (various) human laws are nourished by the one law, the 
divine. For this has as much power as its will goes, it is as strong as 
all (the others) and even still much stronger. 

Eby vow Aéyovtac toyupiteodar yoy tH kuv mavtwv, Sxworep vóu 
mOAtc, xal TOAD ioyupotépws. Tpépovtat yp TavTEG OL avoparTtELOL 
voor bd évòç Tod elou’ xpatet yap ToooUTOV Oxdcov EdeAEL xal 
éEapxet nor xal TepLylveTat. 


fr. 114 (Stobaeus flor. I 179). 


That is why one must! (det, meaning an inexorable compulsion 
[cf. p. 81]) follow the common one: for this common one is the 
Xynos (himself). But although it is the Logos who is common 
(Xynos), the multitude live in such a way as if they had each his 
own (life-) plan.? 


010 det Execodat TG xowwe Evvdg yao 6 xowvdc. TOD Adyou ð édvt0g Evvod 
, e \ e tol y , 2 
Ca@ouaty of TOAAOL Ws Ldtav Eyovtes Podvyoty. 


fr. 2 (Sext. Emp. adv. math. VIT 133). 


Some Unavordable Philology 


Fragment 2 is here given in the form in which it is quoted by Sextus 
Empiricus. I agree with Burnet who finally (in the 4th ed. of his Early 
Greek Philosophy) has arrived at the decision to discard Bekker’s 
conjecture <Euvq, toutéot. t&> before xotve and to accept the quotation 
in the form as given in Sextus. 

Kirk (l.c., p. 57), contending xotvdc to be the later form of “the epic 
and Ionic €uvéc,’’ considers the words Evvdg yap ó xotvdg “obviously a 
gloss by Sextus or his source.” Kotvéc, he says, is a form “Heraclitus 
would hardly have used.” Yet, Kirk admits that this allegedly later 
form is to be found in Herodotus already. Hence, it seems to me more 
plausible that the epic and Ionic form ģuvóç may have fallen into disuse 
later, though, but that this does not exclude that xowóç could have 
been used already by Heraclitus. 

The point of the matter, however, seems to be somewhere else. 

1 Otherwise, the result would here be some banality such as that one shall 


yield to the majority or to the commonly accepted or so, which would certainly 
not be Heraclitean. 


2 ppdvyaic (phronesis) means many things, such as: “thinking,” “pondering,” 
“intellect,” “reason,” “consciousness,” but also especially: “plan,” “intention,” 
“striving,” “will,” “decision,” or, to use Werner Jaeger’s brilliant definition, any 


‘knowledge related to action” (Paideta I, 3rd ed., p. 460). Here it seems adequate 
to take phronesis in this latter sense, similar to phren in Xenophanes (vood ọpevt, 
‘with the will of his mind.” Cf. p. 22). 
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Kotvóç simply means “common,” with no possibility of any connotation 
or allusion. This is not so with Zuvéc: it sounds similar to čúvvooç = 
obvvoos, “rich in ideas,” “full of thought.” 1 There is no doubt that 
Heraclitus has an inclination for puns and etymological or other verbal 
allusions. Thus, the sentence here would be an Heraclitean playing on 
words: a playing on the synonyms xouwvé¢ and Evvéc, all the more so 
since Evvég — presumably also because of such phonetic allusion — is 
used by Heraclitus as one of the names of god Logos, just like atv, gy, 
and tò copòv podvoy. 

In this connection, it may be well to recall one of the most con- 
Spicuous examples of this propensity for puns: 


The bow’s name is life, but its work is death. 
TG odv T6EW övouaæ Bios, Eoyov dé Favatoc. 


fr. 48 (Etym. Gen. s.v. Blog). 


This is an untranslatable pun, based on the possibility of an allusion 
by the word Bóg (btós, “bow”) to the almost homonymous word Bloc 
(bíos, “‘life’’). 

Yet, never is an Heraclitean pun a mere superficiality. Even this one 
is obviously meant to allude to a deeper meaning: What seems life to 
us is Logos having died away to our life; and simultaneously: World 
formation and world dissolution follow each other again and again, just 
as the bow’s string is swinging to and fro and to and fro ... (Cf. Stöhr, 


P. 57.) 


They Do Not Grasp the Meaning of Their Dorings ... 


The Logos-consciousness in each of the players is put to deepest 
sleep before the beginning of a role, and there is no awakening until the 
role is finished, except for a few, such as Heraclitus himself. (How this 
is possible and what it means will be shown presently.) 

The overwhelming majority of mankind, however, become blind- 
fold, as it were, and stay so all their lives, incapable of understanding 
the eternal Logos. Neither would they see the light by their own 
efforts nor grasp the truth when told about the world’s and their own 
origin from the Logos and the Pyr Aeizoon. Since all of them take birth 
according to the will of Logos that must be fulfilled, and as it is the will 
of the Playing Child that they shall be blind-fold, sleep-walking actors, 


1 Cf. fr. 114 (ùv vó% Aćyovtaç xtA.) where there is also a playing on &bv vó% and 
buv. 
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they must, of course, appear like ridiculous ignorants the moment they 

aspire to philosophize: 
To this Logos, the Eternal,! (most) men turn out to be blind,? 
both before and after they are told of the origin (of the world). 
For since all (of them) come into (this) life 4 according to (the will 
of) this Logos (only), they are like ignorants when trying their 
hand at such doctrines and facts as are those which I myself 
proclaim, and each of which I am expounding as to its origination 
and showing how it is (now): but to all the other men remains 
hidden what they are doing when awake, the same way as they 
forget what (they were doing) when falling asleep.® 
tov S& Adyou todd’ gdvtog del! KEvvetor yivovtar? ğvðpwrot xal 
npócðev FH daxovou xal a&xovoavtes TO mpörtov.3 yıvopévwv Yap 
návtæwv 4 xarà tov Adyov tóvðe amelpotow golxacr, Tetlpmpevolr xal 
Exéwv xal Epywv torodtwv, óxolwv éya Sunyeduat xarà pdow Statpéwv 
Exactov xal poaTwv bxws Eyer’ tovg S& KAAovue avIpwrous Anvdavet 
óxóoa eyepSévtes motovoww, Sxworep dxdou ebdovtes > ExtAnvOavovtat. 


fr. 1 (Sext. Emp. adv. math. VII 132). 


They are bound to be blind to Logos the Eternal, they have to forget 
that they themselves are Logos gone to sleep and dreaming, the same 


1 It should not be doubtful that det belongs to éédvtoc, the way it was under- 
stood already by Clement, Hippolytus, and Amelius. It is remarkable that those 
few scholars who now are inclined to connect it with &Ebvetot are philologists (as, 
e.g., K. Reinhardt, B. Snell, A. Busse, W. Kranz [in deviation from Diels], G. S. 
Kirk). 

2 Heraclitus says on purpose &čúvetor ylvovrar, not &bvverol elow. Tivovrar has 
here obviously an intentional double meaning: “they become blind,” sc., because 
they are put to sleep before starting their human lives, and also, “they turn out to 
be blind.” In English, that of these two meanings had to be chosen which was 
better fitting to the subsequent xal npóoðev xt. 

3 +d npõrov certainly can mean ‘‘the origin.” And here this is the only trans- 
lation to make sense, not only because éxotoat and dxovcavtes need an object, 
after all, but primarily (as Stöhr has pointed out, /.c., p. 58) because “for the 
first time” would suggest that Heraclitus should have waited to see what would 
happen after men would listen a second time .. (Kirk’s contention [p. 34] that 
tò mtp@tov means here merely “once,” “at all,” is rather lame and not very 
convincing.) 

4 There is no compulsion to understand the genetivus absolutus ywoutvwv yap 
m&vtwv as concessive. Nor is it possible to prove that nmévtwv must be the neu- 
trum. To me, it is here the masculinum, all the more so since the whole fragment 
deals with persons. Accordingly, I take ytvozéveov here in its basic meaning ‘‘to 
take birth,” “to come into existence.” 

5 e$dew means not only ‘‘to sleep,” but also ‘‘to fall asleep.” Here this latter 
meaning appears to be more appropriate. 
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way as they forget when falling asleep what they had been doing 
before. Their incapacity of understanding the true meaning of their 
doings when awake is in fact a forgetting of their having plunged into 
this sleep called human life. 

(In Greek, the complete analogy is put into even stronger relief by 
the etymological kinship and phonetic similarity between Aavdaver 
(lanthanet] and ériravddvovra. [epilanthanontat].) 


Incidentally, this longest of the fragments handed down is usually 
considered the beginning of the book, the first in the collection of the 
aphorisms of Heraclitus. It has been pointed out by Kirk recently 
(I.c., p. 35f.) that this need not be true, the fact notwithstanding that 
it is suggested by Aristotle and Sextus. I am even inclined to think that 
it may as well have been the very last and summarizing aphorism of the 
collection. 


Playing Hide-and-Seek 

All men, then, have forgotten their descent from Logos, forgotten 
that they are a transformed piece of Logos Pyr Aeizoon, all men - 
except a few, such as Heraclitus himself. 

But how is it that anyone should be exempt? 

Heraclitus’ aristocratic answer is: The Logos does want to be 
guessed and found out, but only by a few, not by the multitude. For 
the majority of mankind he disguises under the name and image of 
Zeus |: 

The One, the Only Wise Being, wills not and wills to be called by 
the name of Zeus. 
èv tò copòv uoŭvov Aéyeodar obx EdEAEL xal EdEAEL Znvoc dvoun. 


fr. 32 (Clem. Strom. V 116). 


The multitude is bound to be in a delusion. For such is the will of 
Logos who does not allow them to find out that they are Logos 
themselves. He keeps in hiding from his own transformations. The 
Divine Child likes playing hide-and-seek:  .- 

Nature is fond of hiding itself, as says Heraclitus. 
pvats dt xa? “Hoadxdrertov xpurtecdar puet. 
fr. 123 (Themist. Or. 5, p. 69). 


1 This attitude of Heraclitus toward popular religion implies what could 
almost be called a pagan Gnosis: the idea of an intuitive cognition for a few who 
overcome the faith of the people and yet acknowledge its validity for the 
multitude. 
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And one might not go wrong in suspecting that, in genuinely Hera- 
clitean manner, the Greek word for “nature,” vot (physis), is meant 
here to allude to pvaac (physas), “procreator,” “father.” For “nature” 
in this fragment means “‘true essence,” also “the stuff a thing is made 
of,” therefore here: Logos and Pyr Aeizoon. 

Not even Themistius failed to feel somehow that this was the true 
meaning of the aphorism, although in his time! the term gvorc 
(physis) was not having its older meaning any more. For taking it 
simply as another designation for “world,” Themistius continues the 
quotation, “Nature is fond of hiding itself,” with the remark: 


and more than nature the Maker of nature. 


xal TOO THS PUGEMS ó THC púcews SyuLOUPY Os. 


This Heraclitean dictum about nature being fond of hiding itself 
belongs to those few quoted by almost everybody upon hearing the 
name ‘‘Heraclitus,’’ just as “Al things are in flux,” and “War is the 
father of all things.” It is especially a favorite with scientists who, 
though sneering at the humanities in daily life, would fetch them forth 
on solemn occasions, for an Annual Dinner speech or so. In their 
opinion, the sentence is meant to bring home how difficult it is for the 
investigating mind, when doing research work in natural science, to 
find out the secrets of nature. Yet, without any intention to slight the 
labors and achievements of science, one may perhaps assume that 
Heraclitus himself might have contemptuously looked down upon such 
interpretation. 

Although not being a natural scientist, G. S. Kirk understands 
“nature” in a similarly prosaic sense. He translates here vote as “the 
real constitution of things” and accordingly is forced to discolor the 
vivid “is fond of’’ (ptAet) into a pale “is accustomed to” (p. 227). 
Likewise, he had to dilute the strong and clear and personal “‘wills not 
and wills”? (odx édéAer xal EéAer) in fr. 32 into a feeble and ambiguous 
“does not and does consent” (p. 392), and feeling that ‘‘consent’’ is 
still too personal, then labors to persuade us that “the sense of é9¢Aeu 
may be close to ‘ought’”’ and that Aéyecdar ¿9éàsı would mean “‘it is 
legitimate to call,”’ as if the fragment dealt with a problem of se- 
mantics! Of course, if the Heraclitean “Logos” is a “materialized 
formula” (p. 396) instead of the name of a deity, the consequences 


1 Themistius (4th century A.D.) seems to have been one of the latest to 
quote this aphorism. The earliest appears to be Philo (cf. Kirk, l.c., p. 227). 
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cannot possibly be otherwise. Indeed, under such circumstances, “‘one 
cannot hope for more than a very limited understanding” (sc., of 
Heraclitus), as Mr. Kirk meekly confesses himself (G. S. Kirk & J. E. 
Raven, l.c., p. 187). 


The Problem of Free Will 

In the idea of the Divine Child playing hide-and-seek is also implied 
the answer to the question of how the problem of free will looks when 
seen from the Heraclitean point of view. 

Most men have the delusion of free will. They conduct their lives in a 
way as if they had an idt« ppdvyotc (idia phronests), a life plan of their 
own, while they are merely carrying out the plan of Logos (cf. p. 92). 
For the will of Logos must be performed, no matter whether wittingly 
or unwittingly. And in fact men do not feel this determination of their 
will, nor do they believe it. 

Yet, they do have that delusion, and the Logos wills that delusion. 
Thus, according to Heraclitus, it could be said: men have been de- 
termined to the delusion of a freedom of their will. 

But, on the other hand, this determination of men is the free deed of 
Logos. For the Logos himself cannot be determined by anything 
because there is nothing outside him. And so, since man is a trans- 
formed piece of Logos, man is free himself ultimately, and his present 
lack of freedom is his own free, fore-worldly deed. 

Never has mankind advanced beyond this Heraclitean conception of 
the fundamental freedom of the will, as can be learned from the 
pertinent teachings of Thomas Aquinas, Spinoza, Leibniz, and others. 


‘The Psyches Smell of Death’ 

Blind-fold, sleep-walking, forgetting their descent from Logos Pyr 
Aeizoon, men are unaware that their psyches in this so-called life are 
dead, and so much so that 

the psyches (downright) smell of death.! 


at Juyal douavrar xad “Ardy. 


fr. 98 (Plut. fac. lun. 28, p. 943E). 


1 The two usual translations are: “The souls smell in Hades”? (obviously 
meaning that they stink in Hades) and “The souls sniff in Hades” (presumably 
because they can neither see nor hear anymore). Both are equally wrong, 
although ócučoða can indeed mean ‘‘sniff’’ as well as “emit a scent,” in contrast 
to dcppatvecdat, on the one hand, and few, on the other. Both translations are 
wrong because ‘“‘in Hades” would be ¿v “Aou, whereas xa’ “Ardyv means “‘in the 
way of Hades,” “like Hades.” Therefore: they smell of death. (Cf. Stohr, p. 59.) 
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And that is also why all those in whom the Logos is dead, in whom 
their psyches, these Logos splinters, are in fact smelling of death, do 
not understand that what they call enjoyment of life is quite a macabre 
and disgusting affair, and that that god of theirs whom they call 
Dionysos, the god of life enjoyment, would better be called by the 
name of Hades, the god of death. “For such a god, any farce of a 
service is still good enough.” (Stohr, p. 29) 


For if it were not in honor of Dionysos that they organize a 
procession and sing their phallic hymn, it would be the most 
shameless thing what they do. Yet, one and the same are Hades 
and Dionysos (anyway) in whose honor they rave and celebrate 
the Bacchus festival. 

el un yao Atovwiow rourhy éExorodvto xat Ouveov doua aidotorony, 
dvardéotata etpyaot ğv' Muto dé ’Aldns xat Arévuaos, dtéw ratvovrat 
xal AnvatCovaty. 


fr. 15 (Clem. Protr. 34). 


Thus, the psyches of men smell of Hades because their life here on 
earth is in fact a death. And so, in a projection of their own sort of 
mind, they mistake the god of death for the god of life. 

However, it is not only about Dionysos and Hades that men have 
erroneous ideas, but about all their gods and deity in general. Always is 
it their own human sort of mind that they merely project into a god: 


It is (his own) sort of mind what to a man is a god.! 


Ios avdpata Satwov. 
fr. 119 (Stob. flor. IV 104, 23). 


Playthings of the Child 

The drama the Logos has contrived is a play of combat. Fight and 
strife, therefore, are the basic features of this world. And all its 
conflicts are just a thrilling spectacle for the Divine Child watching the 
world-wide performance. 

But not only combat on the battlefield is what Heraclitus has in 
mind. He means all kinds of conflict: fight between the various powers 
in nature as well as all the sorts of conflict possible among men, even 

1 Only by heeding that characteristic peculiarity of Heraclitus’ lapidary 
style to give a predicate emphasis by placing it before the subject and dropping 
the copula is it possible to find out, as did Stohr (pp. 28 and 59), a genuinely 


Heraclitean meaning for this famous, enigmatic three words aphorism: 49oc, 
‘‘sort of mind,” is the emphasized predicate, put at the beginning of the sentence. 
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the clashes of opinion between philosophers. That those pathetic and 
pugnacious disagreements of the thinkers are instigated by the Divine 
Child himself for his own particular amusement seems to be one of the 
explicit convictions of Heraclitus: 


Heraclitus was convinced that the human opinions are toys for the 
Child.1 


“HodxaAcitog narðòçl &dúpuara vevóuixevy elvat tae &vðpwnwa 
SoS Kouata. 


fr. 70 (Stob. Ecl. II 1, 16). 


The Fight in Everybody's Heart 


Yet, Heraclitus’ conception of strife and fight is even deeper. He 
understands that not only the world at large is a battlefield, but also 
the heart of each individual man. While within the world men, in 
groups and as individuals, are fighting each other, within the heart of 
each man one will is fighting the other will. And this see-saw battle 
between the various will impulses whenever a choice and decision has 
to be made is particularly hard and bitter: 


To have a fight in (one’s own) heart is painful: for no matter what 
a man may choose, he pays for it with (the peace of) his mind. 


Sune 2 wayeodat yarerév' & ti yp av DEA, Yuyiic avetrar. 
fr. 85 (Plutarch. Coriol. 22). 


Whatever a man may choose in such a conflict, he will afterwards 
have the illusion that the opposite choice might have been better. And 
he will, more often than not, end up with the bitter complaint: Why 
is it not possible for all my wishes to be fulfilled? He does not know 


1 In the text as handed down it says raidwv dd0puata, “children’s toys.” 
According to Stöhr (p. 59) this is a playing on a word. Children’s toys are the 
opinions of those childish men, the disputatious philosophers, and simultaneously 
their conflicts of opinion are a plaything of the Divine Child, matdd¢ (singular) 
&MbpuatT«. Stohr was intent on shocking the philologists as little as possible. Yet, 
one need not be so delicate. I do not hesitate to assume that in the original text 
it may have said madd¢ &9bpuatx. It would have been only natural for a later 
copyist, not grasping its meaning, to change the singular into the plural ratdev. 

2 The fact that uayeodat when having an object can also be constructed with 
the dative has lured some philologists into believing that Suu is the object to 
udyeodat and translating: ““Mit dem Herzen zu kampfen’’ (Diels) or “Gegen das 
Herz anzukampfen’’ (Kranz) or “to fight against impulse” (Freeman). Here, 
as in so many other cases, Suu means “within one’s heart,” and udayeodar is 
absolute. Otherwise, the continuation of the sentence makes no sense, psychologi- 
cally. 
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that “realization of all wishes would bring but disappointment, 
emptiness, and an unquenchable desire for the return of fresh, unfaded 
illusions.” (Stöhr, p. 30.) That is why Heraclitus says: 


It is not better for man to obtain fulfillment of all his wishes. 


aviparos yivesdar óxóca BéAouct ovx ğuevov. 


fr. 110 (Stob. flor. I 176). 


‘To the God All Things Are Beautiful’ 


Watching from outside the whole world-wide performance, god 
Logos enjoys the beauty of the grandiose war game he has contrived, 
just as a king watching from his hilltop a battle in its totality might 
find it beautiful. 

The individual fighter cannot have a look at the whole. He knows 
only a tiny bit of the play and does not even remember that it is a play 
and his fate merely a role. Therefore, his fate appears to him unfair, 
and he feels miserable — if he has got a thankless role according to 
which he has to suffer all the time and to be trampled in the dust again 
and again. It is an unjust world, he would complain, whereas another 
fellow who happens to be well off might praise the god and say it is a 
good and just world to live in. 

Only for the onlooking Logos everything is just and good and 
beautiful. Just and good it is because whatever he does he is doing 
with himself, and there is nobody to be wronged. And it is beautiful 
because that game when seen in its entirety is nothing but one grand 
and gorgeous beauty. Not that the Logos is beyond the good and the 
bad. He is rather right inmidst the good, and there is merely no 
contrast to it 1: 


To the god all things are beautiful and good and just, but men 
consider certain things unjust and others just. 


4 ` EA 


TẸ uèv eğ xard ravra xal eyada xal dixa, ğvdpwnror dé & èv &dixa 
Srretanpaciw & de Stxare. 


fr. 102 (Porphyr. to A 4). 


There are, then, merely favorable roles and thankless roles. And if it 
were not for those whose lot it is to experience many things as unjust, 
the very names of justice and injustice would be meaningless and 
useless: 

1 Nietzsche, seemingly outdoing Heraclitus, is in fact not consistent. For 


exactly his ‘‘beyond the good and the bad”’ is supposed to be the true good. But 
Heraclitus is consistent. 
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Unless there were those things (sc., which men consider unjust), 
they would not (even) know the name of Justice. 


Alxns bvoun oùx av RSeoay, et tadta u) Fy. 
fr. 23 (Clem. Strom. IV ro). 


If there were no injustice, there would be no justice, either, in the 
human sense of the terms that is. For if men could be in the place of 
Logos, all things would be good and beautiful to them, and they would 
have no occasion for calling anything unfair, no reason for giving a 
name to a contrast that does not exist at all. But for the very same 
reason, though everything would be good and just and beautiful, they 
would not even have to call it so because the counterpart would not 
exist. 


Hidden Harmony 


The grand and gorgeous beauty of this world, however, this harmony 
in the marvelously balanced interrelation of all the portions of the 
panorama, is visible to the Logos only since he can take it in at one 
glance as a whole. 

But it is hidden from us humans who at best can look over a small 
segment of the struggle and its disgusting details and only now and 
then can catch some glimpses of a limited beauty. For, of course, we too 
have beauties, there are in this world harmonies enough, and Hera- 
clitus would not have been a Greek, after all, had he not been alive to 
them. Yet, all such beauties as revealed to man cannot compare with 
that supreme, most beautiful harmony, kept hidden from us, to be 
enjoyed by the divine spectator alone: 


The hidden harmony surpasses (any) manifest one. 


apuovin pavs pavepyc xpelttwv. 
fr. 54 (Hippol. ref. IX 9). 


No wonder, therefore, that — apart from those few who are allowed to 
guess the truth — men cannot even imagine how harmony be possible in 
such a struggle: 


They do not understand how the disuniting from itself} is (still) 

in concert with itself:1 a harmony shifting to and fro as in the 
bow and the lyre. 

1 To connect éwutd not with diapepduevov means to miss the very point of the 

sentence. Atapépeoda: as well as éuoAoyetv can be constructed with the dative. 


Here, éwutd has to be taken either as object to dtapepduevov alone or as an &rò 
xotvod belonging to both. 
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od Evvidow Sxw>o Stapepduevov Ewutg 1 ópoňoyési maAtvtpoTtoc 
povin Sxwarep TOEOu xat AvVENGS. 
fr. 51 (Hippol. ref. IX 9). 


That which is disuniting from itself is the Logos in his Pyr Aeizoon 
who disunites dividing himself into halves and keeps on disuniting and 
dividing into a world of strife. That nonetheless all of this obvious 
turmoil is following a plan and is in concert with itself, that is: in 
concert with the Logos (— Heraclitus intentionally says 6wodoyéet 
[homologeei], and not ovygépetar? —-), this, of course, cannot be 
understood, except by those few who have been favored with the true 
answer to the riddle of the world. For how should otherwise anyone 
comprehend that just as the string of the bow or of the lyre is swinging 
back and forth again and again, so the universe, too, swings back and 
forth harmoniously between Logos repose and worldly struggle? 
Having forgotten that they themselves are Logos split into plurality 
and put to sleep, men can neither look over the combat in its entirety 
nor over the alternation of peace and combat, and so cannot experience 
the harmony of the universe. 


The Twofold Beauty of the Umverse 


This harmony of the universe is twofold, and both of these beauties 
are enjoyed by the god who is looking over the whole in space as well as 
time. For he takes in at a glance not only the whole, vast battlefield, 
but also knows beginning and end of the play of combat. For it is not an 
endless, cruel combat just for the sake of combat, as the individual 
fighter may in despair come to believe, but a combat for the sake of the 
beauty of victory: victory of the harmonious over the chaotic, the 
beautiful over the ugly, the good over the bad. 

Yet, in this world, the final harmony achieved after the long fight 
will not be the harmony of sheer peace, but one to be maintained by 
ever alert readiness for combat. For even when actual strife will have 
ended in this world, compulsion will still be the basic feature. 

This, incidentally, appears to be the true Heraclitean meaning 


1 See note page 102. 

2 The allusion to Logos in é6uodoyéet has not been noticed by Zeller and 
others who, with reference to Plato Soph. 242E and Symp. 187A, suggest that 
the éuoAoyeiv of the manuscripts should be replaced by ovygépecdat, the plain 
antonym of StapépecSar. Yet, the two Plato passages could as well be a proof that 
the Heraclitean allusion of éuoAoyeiv to ‘agreement with the will of Logos” has 
escaped also Plato’s notice. 
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behind those reports by Aristotle (Eth. Eud. VII 1. 1235a25), Plutarch 
(de Is. 48, 370D), Numenius (fr. 16 [Thedinga]), and Simplikios (Cat. 
412, 26) that Heraclitus allegedly blamed Homer for unwittingly 
undermining the very existence of the world by his wish for peace 
(Ilias XVIII, 107). Real peace, not one maintained by steady com- 
pulsion, will not be possible before the end of the world and its return 
into Logos repose. 

The beauty of that fight with victory still during this world is the 
one of the two overall harmonies enjoyed by the Logos alone. But 
looking over the infinity of time, he alone is also alive to that other 
beauty: the harmonious alternation, the strictly measured recurrence, 
of fight and peace, of rest and transformation. 

To the one of these harmonies refers a passage in Aristotle giving in a 
nutshell the gist of the Heraclitean view of this our world: 


Also Heraclitus (says) that that which is in opposition is in 
agreement, and that from things in discord comes the most 
beautiful harmony, and that everything comes about by way of 
strife. 

xal ‘HpdxdAertog tò avti—ouv ovugépov xal èx tæv diapepdvtwv 
xarrtotyy &puovlav xat mavra xat gow yivecdar. 


fr.8 (Eth. Nic. VIII 2. 115564). 


The harmony in the succession of the contrasting phases is described 
in a quotation from Heraclitus by the author of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
writing De mundo}: 


(Harmonious) combinations are whole and not-whole (t.e., 
divided), concord and discord, melody and dissonance, and “from 
all one” and “from one all.” 

ovvatbies 2 ovAa xal odyi odAa, cuupepduevov xat dSiapepduevov, 
ouvadsov xal duxdov xal èx TtavT Ev xal č Evdg návta. 


fr. 10. ([ Arist. ] de mundo 5. 39662c) 


In this set of contrasts, the one side corresponds to the Logos and 
Pyr Aeizoon, reposing in splendid solitariness and perfection: whole 


1 The unknown author of De mundo mistakes these contrasts for a characteri- 
zation of this world, and not of the alternation of world stage and Logos Pyr 
Aeizoon stage. 

2 The controversy about whether the first word is to be read as ovvadeg or 
ovArayes (not to mention other versions) is a purely philological quarrel without 
philosophical significance. Both possibilities imply the same: that the subsequent 
pairs are combinations of things belonging together. 
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and concord and melody and from all having become one. The other 
side applies to that phase of the universe when, tired of perpetual 
happiness, the Logos arranges and steers the performance of that 
Great Theatre of the World. Then the universe is no longer whole, but 
split, and having become ‘‘from one all,” it is a world of dissonance and 
Strife ... . 


REDEMPTION 


Unpleasant for the players is this game of war and strife. They 
cannot look over the whole. They do not remember their descent. They 
do not know anymore “whither the road leads,” whither they will 
return. Their lot is despair. And yet, not knowing that redemption 
from all suffering is in store for them and having all kinds of horrible 
ideas about what happens after death, they would still, like Achilles, 
prefer living the miserable life of the humblest creature under the sun 
to being king in Hades. 

According to the creed of Heraclitus, however, there is redemption 
from this misery. 

At the end of a world, the Whole returns into the Logos and the Pyr 
Aeizoon. All disunion ceases in the reunion with the god who then will 
be not only the One, but also alone: a happy god without a world. This 
general redemption by way of deification is the highest possible. It 
lasts till the beginning of the subsequent world. 

Another general redemption, but of a lesser degree, takes place still 
in this world whenever a psyche leaves its body at death. The psyche 
then returns to those lofty regions near the Father and, awaking from 
that dream, becomes a carefree onlooker of the drama like the Logos 
himself. But after a while of rest from taking part in the play, still 
during this world, the psyche will plunge down again with pleasure 
into playing a new role. 

The third kind of redemption, the lowest, though, is granted during 
human existence already, but only to a few. For it is not an inexorable 
necessity for all without exception to act and talk like sleepers, 


one need 1 not act and talk like in a sleep, 


od det! donep xadevdovtas noty xal Aeyetv, 


(fr. 73; Marc. Aurel. Ant. IV 46). 


1 He says Set, not xoh! (Cf. p. 81) 
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but one can also remember him who forgets whither the road 
leads, 


ueuvjoðaæ. dé (sc., Ecot) xal tod ExtdAavdavopévou fF) h 6006 &yen, 
(ibid.; fr. 71). 


one can, that is, regain recollection of the fact that one is a splinter of 
Logos and has forgotten one’s descent and destination. 

Yet, not in the individual’s power is it to make himself see the light. 
There are indeed those who need not stay in blindness. A few are 
granted by the Logos the favor of awaking, and another few are 
allowed to be awakened by a prophet,. although they are not able to 
awake all by themselves. But always is it an act of divine grace (as it 
would have been called in later times). And when the prophet speaks to 
men who by the will of Logos are not allowed to understand, then these 
men will not understand. Their ears would hear the message, though, 
and yet, speaking to such men would be tantamount to talking to deaf 
people because the Xynos has not given them to grasp what they have 
heard: 


Those listening with no understanding (— the Greek word is 
axynetot, alluding to and implying “without the Logos Xynos”’ -) 
resemble the deaf. Just as attested by that saying, ‘““Though 
present, they are absent.” 


aEbvetoL axovaavtes xWOLoLV Eolxaclv. PaTIC aUTOLOLY uaptupet 
TAPEOVTAG ATTELVAL. 


fr. 34 (Clem. Strom. V 116). 


The same aristocratic attitude was later adopted by the Stoics, with 
their ideal of the sage and those few approaching to the ideal, in 
contrast to the foolish multitude excluded from it. 


‘Credo, ut Inteligam’ 


The prerequisite to such individual redemption is to comprehend the 
truth that everything and everybody has proceeded from the Logos 
and will return into him, and that already before the general deification 
at the end of this world, each psyche will be redeemed and glorified 
immediately after the body’s death. 

But such comprehension is possible by intuition only, and just this 
gift of intuition is bestowed upon those few alone chosen for redemption 
still in their lifetime: 
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The greatest superiority is it to have wisdom, and wisdom is it to 
tell the truth and act in accordance with nature (t.e., with the will 
of Logos), listening for it (z.e., in intuitive comprehension). 


owppovety peth) ueylorn, xal copin aAndéEa Aéyeww xal rowy xara 
púcty éxatovrac. 


fr. 112 (Stob. Flor. I 178). 


Now, can anything happen against the will of Logos? Can anyone be 
acting against “‘nature” ? This is impossible anyway. But while the fool 
is made by Logos to fight uphill a losing battle against an inexorable 
fate, he who has wisdom feels himself to be a tool of Logos and lives in 
non-resistance and submission to the god. To such a man who, “‘listen- 
ing for it,” intuitively understanding, acts in accordance with “nature,” 
applies what was summarized by Seneca in the famous words: Volen- 
tem fata ducunt, nolentem trahunt. 

True, to obtain such wisdom by recognizing one’s self as a splinter of 
Logos is in store for all without exception — after death: 


To all men is it given to recognize themselves and (thus) have 
wisdom. 


AVIPMMOLGL TKOL LETEOTL YivWoxELVY EWUTOUG xal Guppovety. 


fr. 116 (Stob. Flor. V 6). 


But only upon a few bestows the Logos that highest favor of finding 
their deeper self already here below, so that, with Heraclitus, they can 
say: 


I was searching for my own self (sc., and have found it to be 
Logos). 
2d.Cynoduyny Euewutov. 

fr. ror (Plutarch. adv. Colot. 20). 


Such truth — the most important truth — is not a matter of empirical 
cognition. It is not experience nor can it from experience be concluded 
either through deduction or induction. It 1s some sort of inspiration. To 
find it is a matter of good luck, a matter of a favorable constitution, a 
matter of predestination. Such truth can only be hoped for and 
guessed and then by faith alone be kept: 


1 This recalls the Indian view of Brahma being the innermost core of human 
consciousness and likewise Schelling’s doctrine that man when deeply pondering 
recognizes himself as the Absolute. 
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By lack of faith, however, most of the things divine turn away 
from understanding, says Heraclitus. 


GA TOV èv Felwv ta TOAAR, nad’ “HodxAcrtov, ġnioriy Suapuyydver 


LN yryvooxecdar. 
fr. 86 (Plutarch. Coriol. 38). 


Unless he hopes, the unhoped for he will not find: it is inscrutable 
and inaccessible. 

éxv u) eamntat, &véAmiorov obx eEevpjoer, aveEepedvyntov čòv xal 
&TOpOV. 


fr. 18 (Clem. Strom. II 17). 


Not epistemology, therefore, is needed here, no theory of cognition, 
but a theory of faith. Just as sounds cannot be seen and colors not be 
heard, so faith cannot be won by cognition. Not through argumen- 
tations and conclusions, not through philosophic speculation can the 
contents of a faith be reached. It is “inscrutable and inaccessible” for 
speculation. Faith and hope alone can lead to the divination of Logos, 
the divination of the meaning of the world. This is how Heraclitus says 
what later ages have formulated as credimus ut cognoscamus 1 and 
credo ut intelligam.? 

By that, Heraclitus’ status as reformer of religion is established. He 
is no proving and arguing philosopher.-.Nor is he in the main a philoso- 
pher of nature. This he is merely in the second place. Presenting no 
proof whatsoever, he appeals to faith and hope, pronouncing his Logos 
dogma like a prophet. 


Knowledge and Faith 
To Heraclitus, belief and faith are not some sort of lesser degree 
knowledge. He does not seem to have taken them for intellectual at all. 
But he had a clear view of the relationship between empirical 
knowledge and belief. They are completely different from each other, 
though. But belief and faith are stimulated as well as tested by ex- 
perience. Sophisticated babbling will not do: 


Let us make no random guesses about the greatest things (t.e., 
those ultimate problems). 
UY cix) nepil TOV peylotrwv cuUBaAAMUEda. 


fr. 47 (Diog. Laert. IX 73). 


1 St. Augustine. 
2 Anselm of Canterbury. 
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For men aspiring to wisdom should have knowledge of a great 
many things, says Heraclitus. 


Xe} yao e0 dra TOAAGY Latopac pLrAoadq~ousg k&vdpacg civar, xag’ 
“Hpdxadeitov. 


fr. 35 (Clem. Strom. V 141). 


But, on the other hand, empirical knowledge is only stimulating if it 
is not merely a vast accumulation of unimportant facts, but refers to 
really valuable things — 


(Mere) knowledge of many things does not (yet) teach to have 
understanding — 


TOAVLADIN voov Eyew où Siddoxet, 


fr. 40 (Diog. Laert. IX 1). 
and if it has been acquired by one’s own research: 
For the eyes are more accurate witnesses than the ears. 


dpdaAruol yap THY ÖTwv &xptBéotepor UdoTUPES. 


fr. ror a (Polyb. XII 27). 


And why? — Because “‘the eyes are the organs of seeing for oneself,1 
while the ears are listening to tradition” (Stöhr, p. 34). 

To keep to tradition, however, and parrot what one has been told by 
one’s parents is no unavoidable necessity: 


One need not (act and talk) just like the parents’ children. 


od SEL <WO> TALSAS TOKEMVOY. 


fr.74 (Marc. Aurel. Ant. IV 46). 


Now, what is wrong with tradition? It comes from people who were 
using their own eyes, though, but were listening still more to tradition 
themselves and, having been not very bright, understood not much of 
either what they saw or heard. For eyes and ears as such are of no 
use if a person is just crude and stupid and does not grasp what he 
sees or hears: 


Bad witnesses for men are the eyes and ears of those who have 
barbaric psyches. 

xaxol udptupes aVIPwTOLOL opdaruol xal Gta BapBapous Puyac 
EyOvtTwv. 


fr. 107 (Sext. Emp. adv. math. VII 126). 


1 “Philosophari est aperire oculos,” says Descartes more than years 2000 
after Heraclitus. 
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At any rate, however, what even the most renowned and respectable 
traditional authority, such as Homer, thinks and maintains is merely 
an opinion. But, besides, there are still those other breeders of tradition 
who are just barefaced liars, fully aware that the stories they make up 
are fabrications: 


For (mere) opinions are (after all) what (even) the most illustrious 
thinks and positively maintains; those breeders of lies, however, 
and their witnesses will not escape the grip of (divine) Justice. 
Soxéovta yàp 6 doxlLwTATOS YLVWOxEL, PLAcGoEL’ xat wévtor xat AXN 
AATAAHVETAL Pevdisv TEXTOVAG xal UdpTUPAC. 


fr. 28 (Clem. Strom. V 9). 


Therefore: open your eyes and see for yourselves! 


The Multitude Is Not Redeemable ... 


The great majority of mankind is not redeemable until after death. 
During their human existence, they cannot be awakened because the 
Logos wills them to remain blind-fold, sleep-walking actors. Therefore, 


From the Logos with whom they are most intimately connected 
all the time, from that very Logos, the ruler of the universe, they 
are estranged, and (so) those things which come their way in 
broadest daylight seem alien to them. 

@ aota Seynvexdds dutaovor Ady (tH tà SAx Storxotver 1), tovtw 
Stapépovtar, xal ols xad Hutpav? Eyxvpetor, tatta adtotc éva 


patvetar. 


fr.72 (Marc. Aurel. Ant. IV 46). 


For the multitude neither comprehend (sc., by themselves) this 
kind of facts, however many of them may come their way, nor 
recognize when told, but believe (only) themselves. 


> ‘A / ~ 4 e 4 3 > ~ 2 Qé 
OV YXP PEOVEOVGL TOLALVTH TOAAOL, OXOGOLG Y_EYKUPEVOLV, OVDE LAVOVTEG 
YyivM@axouaty, Ewutotor 5é Soxéovot. 


fr. 17 (Clem. Strom. IT 8). 


1 <6) tà 6Ax Storxotvetr, a remark of comment in Stoic phraseology, is a sub- 
stantially correct comment. 

2 xa9’ hugoav means “in broad daylight.” Translation as “every day,” though 
not impossible, is here less meaningful. 

3 For grammatical reasons, I prefer the version 6xécotc, adopted - on the 
basis of Bergk’s éxolotg — by v. Wilamowitz and Diels, to the Clement version 
óxócot, as adopted by Dr. Kranz. 
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They just are 


those not knowing how to listen and (so) not knowing, either, how 
to talk, 
axotout ovx èniotauevot odd cizetv, 


fr. 19 (Clem. Strom. II 24). 


babbling, as they are, like ignorant fools when giving tongue to what 
they think is wisdom (cf. fr. I, p. 95). 


No Inconsistency 


If it is a decree of Logos that only a few may see the light, either by 
themselves or with the help of a prophet, and if it is the will of the god 
to disguise as Zeus for the many — why does Heraclitus so vehemently 
inveigh against them? This may seem indeed a legitimate question at 
first glance. 

Yet, at second thought and with some empathy for the endeavors of 
a man like Heraclitus, one will reject this charge of inconsistency. 

Looking for those few allowed to understand, Heraclitus might have 
been disappointed many a time. All his wrath appears to be directed 
against those whom he had in vain expected to grasp and happily 
embrace his tidings of the Logos. It could have been disappointments 
of this sort that made Heraclitus complain: 


What is their intelligence or else their heart like, after all? Upon 
the minstrels of the vulgar herds they pin their faith and for a 
teacher have the crowd: they do not know that the many are bad, 
but the few are good. 


tig yàp adtav vóos À phy; uwv cordotor weldovrar xal Sidacxarw 
ypelwvrtat ulw oùx elddtes Sti of morot xaxol, dAtyor òè &yadol. 


fr. 104 (Proci. in Alc. I p. 525, 21). 


Thus he may have found out that only those could belong to the few 
likely to be redeemed by the message of a redeemer who are willing to 
follow the outstanding, not the crowd, and to pronounce with Hera- 
clitus: 

To me one man is worth ten thousand if he be the best. 
elc oi uúptor, éxv Kratos 7. 


ir. 49 (Galen. de dign. puls. VIII 773K). 


And yet, when Heraclitus in whom the sleeping Logos had woke up 
heralded his creed, 
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For those who listen, not to me, but to the Logos (sc., who speaks 
through my mouth), it is wise to profess (in agreement with Him 
[homologein!]) that all (the many things) are One (sc., the one 
Logos Pyr Aeizoon), 

oùx g.00, RAAK TOU Adyou axovGavtTas Suodoyetv copy otuv Ev TaVTE 
elvan, 


fr. 50 (Hippol. ref. IX 9). 


the number of those understanding the call must have been greater 
than he thought. For otherwise his creed could not have been a living 
force for almost seven centuries ... 


Prophet and Redeemer 

To be the awakening redeemer is the supreme goal of life to Hera- 
clitus, the highest possible vocation, much higher than that of a 
warrior hero: 


Gods and men honor those slain in battle. 
donipatous deol truG@ar xal &vdpwror. 


fr. 24 (Clem. Strom. IV 16). 


For greater death receives greater reward. 


uópor yàp UECovEes UECOVASG [LOLPAaG Axyyávovot. 
fr. 25 (Clem. Strom. IV 50). 


For the only thing the best desire more than anything else is 
everlasting fame among mortal men; but the multitude (merely) 
fill their stomach like cattle. 

atoedvtar yao Ev dyti aravtwy ob ğpiotot, xAEOG KEvaov vytv’ ot òè 
TOAAOL KEXOPYVTAL SxWOTED KTIVEX. 


fr. 29 (Clem. Strom. V 60). 
All those things of which the study is seeing and hearing — that is 
what I prefer. 


e Vv b) ~1 , ~ 3 ` 1 , 
bowv öbs axO dIo, THUTA EY + TOOTLLED. 
G 


fr. 55 (Hippol. ref. IX ọ). 


1 öþıç and d&xon are the emphasized predicates, placed ahead of the subject - 
ugno — of this relative clause without copula. The mere fact of Heraclitus’ 
saying explicitly éym indicates emphasis of his own person in contrast to others. 
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I prefer to learn those things which I can see and hear myself, says 
Heraclitus. The glory of having solved the riddle of the world means to 
me more than the glory of a warrior hero. 

The ultimate and deepest truth cannot be seen or heard, though. 
Only to believe in it, only to hope for it, is possible, according to 
Heraclitus. For otherwise, “it is inscrutable and inaccessible.” Yet, 
what he means to say is this: 

I give no credence to tradition. I do not care what says Homer and 
Hesiod and all the rest. I learn the facts by seeing for myself and 
hearing for myself. And then, upon what I have seen and heard, upon 
that fundament of facts, I build up my philosophy, my creed. 


The Heraclitean Creed 


Those few allowed by Logos to awake still here below and to divine 
the truth by intuition, and those who, though not awaking by them- 
selves, in happiness and quickly grasping listen to the words of their 
awakener, believe that they have chosen their own fates when they 
still were in Logos and themselves were Logos undivided. Whether one 
is the Grand King of Persia or a beggar — it does not count. The one is 
nothing better than the other, basically. It is their rôles that make the 
difference. And all ambition merely aims at playing one’s part, 
whatever it may be, as perfectly as possible, in order to attain what the 
Stoics called euarestesis (ebapeotnotc 1): artistic satisfaction at doing 
well one’s histrionic task. 

“The present actual lack of freedom is the effect of one’s own and 
free fore-worldly deed. And the delusion of the ‘sleepers’ who, in 
human narrow-mindedness, believe themselves to feel a sovereignty of 
their will, is likewise merely a result of that previous deed of freedom. 

“Faith in Logos engenders the kingly knowledge of one’s descent 
from Logos and of harmony with Him, and so bestows redemption 
from all grief and suffering under powers that are but seemingly 
strange and meaningless and aimless. 

“The Father does not will an endless war nor does He will the 
beauty of a combat for the sake of combat. He wills the beauty of an 
order that, in this world, shall be enforced by fighting: by the victory 
of the good over the bad and of the beautiful over the ugly. The beauty 
of an order achieved by combat and preserved by readiness for combat 
— this is the will of Logos and the meaning of this world.” (Stöhr, J.c., 
p. 30 f.) 

1 Cf. Clem. Strom. IT 130; A21. 
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But when in times to come this aim will be accomplished, Logos will 
yawn with weariness and boredom. And longing for the happiness of 
peace, He takes the whole world back into divine repose and unity, and 
then “the changing rests.” 

Until again a mighty yawning urges to another pastime. For — the 
Eternal is just a child, “a playing child, moving pieces on a draught- 
board ...”’ 


Heraclitus versus Zarathustra 

The very vigor and glow of Heraclitus’ presentation should suffice to 
show that his doctrine is a philosophy fraught with emotion, a pathogon 
philosophy. 

Its deepest source is the fact of suffering. It is no word philosophy, 
nor by any means a speculation about notions such as Being and 
Becoming. Neither is it theorogon. It is not a purely theoretical, 
contemplative, or rather constructive, nature speculation. It is this, 
too, though, but not primarily. What Heraclitus is really concerned 
about is not an understanding of the mechanics of the world, but the 
return into Logos, the possibility of a union, a reunion, with the god, in 
other words: solace and hope. 

From his dogma, therefore, ensues an ethics of fate, an art of 
enduring destiny more easily through the power of an illuminating, 
world-sense-giving faith. A projection of the will for eternal life is his 
doctrine, a projection of the desire for perfection. 

In this respect, the philosophy of Heraclitus is indeed akin to the 
religion of Zarathustra. Yet, the similarities are merely superficial, 
nevertheless. 

The religion founded by Zarathustra, and forcibly substituted for the 
old Iranian polytheistic cults by Darius I Hystaspis and Xerxes, was a 
religion of fight, in the sense of a war religion, highly valuable for a 
conqueror state, notwithstanding the grandiose moral ideas of reward 
for the good and punishment for the wicked at a Last Judgment after 
the end of history. 

According to that religion, mankind is divided into the followers of 
Ahura-mazdah and those of Anromainyu. For the partisans of Ahura- 
mazdah there is in store richness, health, a long life, offspring, and 
after death they get into paradise. And the Persians are the people of 
Ahura-mazdah. The others, the unbelievers, the adherents of Anro- 
mainyu, shall be fought against, one shall deprive them of everything, 
encroach upon them in every possible manner, and after death they 
will come to the worst of places, into hell. 
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To the naive war religion, in the form as founded by Zarathustra, the 
invasion of the bad principle, of Anro-mainyu — the bad one of the two 
“incompatible, unreconcilable primordial spirits” 1 —, is an historical 
event at the beginning of ahu, the human world.! And at the end of 
history, when this world will have lasted for four times three thousand 
years and have “‘finished its ninth round,” the bad spirit will be pushed 
out again. The fight of history will be over, and “eternity after the end 
of time,” the zrvan akarana, begins,! with eternal life and even eternal 
youth: with mankind “‘not-aging, not-dying, not-decaying, not- 
rotting, ever-living, ever-flourishing. When the dead will rise up,” 
etc.1 

The subsequent world, then, will be free from evil for ever. An 
eternal recurrence of the bad principle would, of course, not have been 
apt to engender a bellicose frame of mind. For that, a positive and 
everlasting goal is required. 


Citizen of a conquered city himself, Heraclitus had no use for such an 
attitude. His problem was how to endure a bitter fate. 

In contrast to the strict dualism of Zarathustra, Heraclitus in a 
strictly monistic fundamental conception lets the actual fight of the 
antagonistic powers in the world proceed from the one, sole Logos, the 
one, sole Pyr Aeizoon, by way of self-disunion. 

The motive for that self-division is satiety with ever resting perfect- 
ness — in other words: boredom of the god. And boredom will again be, 
quite consistently, the motive for finishing the grand spectacle and 
taking back the world into divine repose for another while. 

What a difference! The grim humor of the doctrine of Heraclitus is 
indeed not fitted for employment as a war religion. 

It is not fitted for any religion, for that matter, if ‘‘religion” is taken 
jn the usual sense. For his dogma is meant by Heraclitus as a religion 
only for the few. But these few, on the other hand, could be among all 
the peoples of the world. Only with this qualification can Heraclitus be 
called the founder of a religion. 

For the majority of mankind, however, popular religion shall 
continue to exist. For such is the will of Logos who wants to be 
venerated also as ‘‘Zeus.’’ And it is only crude forms and practices of 
that nature religion of the multitude, such as bloody sacrifices and 
shameless orgies, that Heraclitus inveighs against. 


1 Cf. Herzfeld, /.c., pp. 309, 312, and 299. 
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Heraclitus and Xenophanes 


Heraclitus and Xenophanes, the two most prominent representatives 
of the group of religious reformers, have essential features in common, 
the acid remarks of Heraclitus about his older competitor notwith- 
standing. 

Both assume a strict oneness of the god. Both call their god “the 
One.” True, Xenophanes’ attitude is more diplomatic. He calls his 
eternal god merely “the One who is the greatest,” the Hess Megistos, 
and lets the many born gods continue their existence. But then, having 
made his bow, he does not make any use of them. This, therefore, 
cannot fool anybody. In fact, with Xenophanes as well as Heraclitus, 
it is monotheism. 

Yet, their monotheism is Hellenic, not Biblical: no ‘“‘creation out of 
nothing” is conceived of. With both, everything is sovereign. 

With both, furthermore, the godhead is no “pure spirit,” but a 
mental as well as bodily being. 

But with neither of the two does this ‘“‘parallelism’’ mean pantheism, 
in the only clear, Spinozistic sense. Their god is not “the immanent 
cause of being.” The Logos and the Heis Megistos are consciousness- 
units. That means: the Logos, just as the Heis Megistos, is a personal 
god. And with both, there is a clear and outspoken contrast. The Heis 
Megistos is outside the organisms, encompassing them. And when one 
half of the Logos Pyr Aeizoon has changed into the world — into the 
logos epilanthanomenos, the “Logos who forgets what he was” -, then 
the god, now the other half of Logos — that half which never changes, 
the logos me dynon pote, “who never sets” -, is not in the world, but 
around the world. 

Thus, with Heraclitus as well as Xenophanes, the god is always 
kechorismenos, always separated, and not “‘the immanent cause of being.” 

And with both, finally, man returns into the god from whom he has 
proceeded. 

This proceeding and returning it is where the fundamental difference 
between Heraclitus and Xenophanes comes to the fore. With Xeno- 
phanes, man’s body and mind would at death immediately return into 
the Heis Megistos, and the pattern of this proceeding and returning is 
Emanation and Remanation, plain and simple and with no periodicity. 
According to Heraclitus, however, the return into, and fusion with, the 
god occurs only at the end of a world period, together with the return 
of the whole world, by way of retransformation. Here, Transformation 
and Retransformation is the pattern. 
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Heraclitus and Goethe 

This Heraclitean Transformation and Retransformation is a first 
step toward the metaphysical pattern of Self-Transformation of the 
Whole. For with Heraclitus still the one part of the Whole remains for 
ever unchanged, and only the other part periodically turns into a 
ceaselessly changing world. 

The pure type of complete Self-Transformation has been given form 
and expression only in the poetry and natural philosophy of Goethe, 
thus far. 

This fact has lured some scholars into believing that Goethe must 
have been familiar with the aphorisms of Heraclitus. It has seduced 
even Hermann Diels to the straight contention: “From his Werther 
period to the Eckermann conversations, Goethe liked it to profess his 
adherence to Heraclitus.” 1 

Yet, this statement by Diels is pure fiction. Nowhere has Goethe 
mentioned the name of Heraclitus, and it is almost certain that he did 
not even read the Heraclitus monography of Schleiermacher (whom he 
vehemently disliked), although the first volume (1807) ot the Museum 
der Altertumswissenschaft, containing that monography on pp. 315-533, 
was respectfully dedicated to Goethe by the editors. 

If there was any literary stimulus at all to the development of 
Goethe’s own philosophy, the similarities with Heraclitus would seem 
to stem from Goethe’s knowledge of Stoic doctrine, of Plato’s remarks 
about the Heraclitean “flux,” and perhaps also of that quotation in 
Plutarch (now fr. 91).? 

Essentially, however, those features reminding of Heraclitus in 
Goethe’s own ingenious world conception are due not to “a conscious 
adoption of anything handed down,” but rather tell of “ʻa kinship of 
natures that in itself was bound to lead the two thinkers to equal or to 
similar results.” 3 


1 “Goethe bekannte sich seit der Wertherzeit bis zu Eckermanns Gesprächen 
gern zu Heraklit.” (H. Diels, Herakleitos von Ephesos, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1909, p. 
XIII, n. 1.) 

2 See the poem “Dauer im Wechsel,” v. 15 and 16: 


Ach, und in demselben Flusse 
Schwimmst du nicht zum zweitenmal. 


3 “Es handelt sich nicht sowohl um bewusste Aneigung von Ueberliefertem 
als vielmehr um eine Verwandtschaft der Naturen, die von selbst die beiden 
Denker zu gleichen oder ähnlichen Ergebnissen führen musste.” (Karl Bapp, 
Goethe und Heraklit, Leipzig, 1921, p. 6.) 


II RELIGIOUS REFORMERS 
HERACLITUS AND POSTERITY 


The philosophy of Heraclitus was not fading into oblivion after his 
death. 

He was not the master of a “school,” teaching any ‘“‘disciples.” But 
one may suppose that an oral tradition must have started in Asia 
Minor among those fascinated by the fundamental tenets of the new 
creed and the lapidary, hieratic style of their expression. 


The First Two Hundred Years 


The history of this tradition in the first two hundred years can 
merely be conjectured. 

It may not be too bold an assumption that the powerful effulguration 
of Heraclitus’ personality and doctrine might have reached, and more 
or less affected, also congenial men of non-Hellenic extraction in Asia 
Minor. The difference in language was certainly no hindrance. 

About one and a half centuries after Heraclitus’ death, there existed 
already among Zoroastrian theologians a sect replacing the original 
dualism of their religion by the monistic conception of a unique 
primordial being that by self-disunion gave birth as twins to those two 
antagonistic powers of the genuine Zoroastrian doctrine. And this 
primordial and eternal being was allegedly called “by the ones” Space, 
“by the others,” Time.! 

True, this could perhaps be accounted for also without the as- 
sumption of an influence of Heracliteanism whose god Logos was also 
called Aion. Yet, the coincidence is at least conspicuous. 


The Heracliteans proper, in and around Ephesus, may have been 
more religionists than ‘‘dialecticians.’’ This seems the most or even the 
only tangible feature to be gathered from Plato’s presentation if there 
is anything historical at all to his vivid descriptions of those Ephesian 
“friends of Heraclitus’’ (which has been doubted with rather re- 
markable reasons by Weerts and others 2). 

No teacher-disciple relationship in the customary sense must have 
been usual among them (cf. Plato, Theaetetus 180 C), obviously in 


1 This doctrine (of Zurvanism) is for the first time mentioned by Eudemos of 
Rhodes, Aristotle’s pupil, according to a quotation in Damascius’ De prim. 
princ. 125 (ed. Kopp, p. 384). Cf. Herzfeld, l.c., p. 315, also Gladisch, l.c., pp. 
8o ff. 

2 Emil Weerts, Heraklit und Herakliteer, München, 1926, and “Plato und der 
Heraklitismus”’ in: Philologus, Suppl. 23 (1931); G. S. Kirk, “The Problem of 
Cratylus,” Amer. Journ. of Philol. 72 (1951); a.o. 
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accordance with the aristocratic Heraclitean idea that the Logos 
awakes, and is awakened, respectively, anyway in those few only whom 
he chooses. 

Questions, however, such as these “friends of Heraclitus” were 
allegedly asked, according to Plato, — such questions they would 
presumably with indignation have rejected as stemming from a 
complete misunderstanding of Heraclitus’ doctrine. 


The Platonic Heraclitus 


Heraclitus was well aware that his contemporaries would not accept 
nor even understand his philosophy, and that, therefore, he was bound 
to be considered obscure. The Logos just does not want to be recognized 
by the majority, he said. 

He was to be right also concerning the majority of his epigones. 

Apparently the only items of the doctrine to spread outside the 
circle of the Heracliteans were the stream metaphor and what later was 
called the coincidentia oppositorum. But there was among the outsiders 
no inkling of the deeper meaning, or rather the meaning proper, of that 
stream metaphor. Nor was there any slightest awareness of the funda- 
mental difference between the narrower notion ‘‘change’’ and the 
broader notion “‘occurrence.’’ The striking assertion that “One cannot 
step twice into the same stream”’ was taken for the essential core of the 
doctrine and summarized as “‘All things are in flux.” 

This was also how Heraclitus was looked at by Plato. 

Profoundly influenced by Parmenides, Plato does not consider 
Heraclitus the initiator of a creed nor does he think Heraclitus’ 
philosophy is meant as a nature speculation. To Plato it is a speculation 
about notions. It may suffice to quote from the dialogue Cratylus 
(401 D, 402 A): 


(These people) would believe, in the manner of Heraclitus, that 
everything being is on the move and nothing persists ... Hera- 
clitus says somewhere (sic!) that everything is wandering and 
nothing staying, and comparing the being things with the flowing 
of astream, he says that you may not be able to step twice into the 
same stream. 


. xa “Hodxrertov dv hyotvto t Svta lévar te návta xal uévetv 
ovdev .. . Aéyet mov “HodxAettoc, St. mavta ywpet xal obdév wévet, xal 
TOTALOV POY ATEtxaTwv Ta SvTA Aéyet, WS dic cig Tov adToV TOTAUÒV 
ovx QV EuBatys. 
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But in this à peu près quotation by Plato the very point has disap- 
peared. For Heraclitus is discussing consciousness, parallelizing it with 
the steady flowing of the blood and the blood evaporation, respectively, 
the anathymiasis. He wants to bring home that with reference to 
consciousness the so-called Being is a succession of like, while the so- 
called Becoming is a succession of unlike. Yet, to say this, is one thing, 
and to say there is no being is quite another thing.! 

The Platonic view of Heraclitus has been simply repeated by 
Aristotle when he says, e.g., in De caelo III 1. 298b29: 


These, however, say that everything else is becoming as well as 
flowing, but nothing is in a solid way; yet, one thing alone is 
permanent from which all these things are transformed according 
to their nature. It seems that many other people wanted to say 
that and also Heraclitus the Ephesian. 


of òè tà uèv KAAa ylveoDat té pact xal ferv, elvan dé maytws ovdév, Ev 5é 
tL uóvov Srouévetv, ¿č oò talta navt petaoynuatiCeodat mEpuxey, 
Sep gotxact PovAcodar Aéyery KAAOL te TOAAOL xal “Hpaxdertos ó 
"Eéotoc. 


However, Heraclitus by no means contends that “nothing is in a 
solid way.” Instead, according to him, the so-called solid, in contrast to 
the so-called fluid, consists in a succession of like. 

There is still another little flaw in that Aristotelian allegation. If that 
one thing which alone is supposed to be permanent is transformed into 
“all these things,” it cannot possibly be called “permanent” any more. 
Such a slip does not seem to be quite the proper thing for the “father of 
logic.” 


For Plato and Aristotle, then, Heraclitus and his followers are in the 
main ‘‘the flowing ones,” ot 6éovtec, as they mockingly call them, those 
teaching that “All things are in flux.” The opinion of these two, of 
course, was subsequently the almost general opinion of the Greeks and 
is still the view of all those spinning around Being and Becoming... 


Revival in Storcism 


The historic Heraclitus, however, lived on in Asia Minor. In an oral 
tradition around the collection of his aphoristic pronouncements, his 


1 Heraclitus does not at all “deny” the reality of being. His god is “the always 
being Logos,” not “the always becoming Logos’’! 
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dogma of the Logos Pyr Aeizoon was spreading among the “few” in 
those provinces where he had spent his life. 

The history of this tradition in the first two hundred years has been 
hypothetically sketched. 

After this period of latency, a revival of the doctrine in the form of 
the Older Stoa started from those same provinces, but was then 
spreading ever more and also beyond Asia Minor. 

It is only the formal philosophical training that those early Stoics 
got from Athens, not the contents. The innermost contents was to 
them not the Platonic doctrine of Ideas or the Aristotelian categories of 
Being, but the Logos dogma. 

As founder of a new creed, therefore, Heraclitus was a success. In the 
form of Stoicism, his doctrine became indeed something like a semi- 
religion. Stoicism lasted for almost five centuries. These together with 
that period of latency between Heraclitus’ death and the rise of 
Stoicism make seven centuries. This is the lifetime of a religion rather 
than of a philosophy. 

No doubt, Stoicism is Heracliteanism, and it is virtually perverse to 
look at the facts the other way round and take basic Heraclitean tenets 
for Stoic doctrines “interpreted into” Heraclitus. 

Yet, Stoicism is not pure Heracliteanism any more, also apart from 
certain adopted Platonic, Aristotelian, and even Anaxagorean ele- 
ments. It is an Heracliteanism modified in some characteristic points, 
in correspondence with the somewhat different mental and emotional 
type of the Stoics. 

The Logos and his Pyr Aeizoon — now called Pyr Technikon, the 
world-building Fire, or also Pneuma — is not dwelling, as with Hera- 
clitus, only around the world, separated, kechorismenon, merely now 
and then coming in as Thunderbolt. To the Stoics, the god is also 
inside, ‘‘penetrating the whole world” (mavta tév xóspov St7jxov), which 
itself, of course, is the transformation of a part of his. To place the god — 
a god as personal as the Heraclitean god — only in the outermost sphere 
around the world, completely out of reach, did obviously not agree with 
the sober, realistic sense of the Stoics. 

A fundamental difference, however, was that the conception of the 
god as a playing child getting bored and longing for diversion did not 
meet the basically optimistic inclination of the Stoics. 

That is why already with one of the earliest systematizers of Stoicism 
there is a theodicy, and in a downright Platonic manner: the world is 
beautiful and exists for the sake of beauty. But if so, then it would, of 
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course, be a pity for any moment it did not exist. The world, conse- 
quently, should be eternal. 

Accordingly, periodical retransformation of the world into the god, 
the ekpyrosis, was losing its original, Heraclitean sense of a redemption, 
all the more so since in the meantime, in keeping with the narrowed 
meaning of pyr (cf. p. 39), ekpyrosis had turned into a “‘conflagration.”’ 
And so already one and a half centuries after the emergence of the 
Stoic revival of Heraclitus’ doctrine, there were prominent Stoics who 
considered the end of the world a fiction, just as the Platonic beginning 
of the world was interpreted as a fiction by Plato’s successors. 


In Asia Minor, then, and not in Athens, the historic Heraclitus 
survived. It was hardly by mere accident that precisely in Ephesus, 
about six hundred years after his death, was written that famous 
sentence: 


In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with the god, 
and the Logos was god. 


"Ev apy} Hy 6 Adyos, xal ó Adyos Hv npòs Tov Dedv, xal Dede Hv 6 Adyoc. 


Outside and After Stotcism 


On the Greek mainland, the Heraclitean aphorisms do not seem to 
have been well known, let alone understood, during those two centuries 
before the rise of Stoicism. Neither Plato nor even Aristotle appear to 
have had an adequate knowledge of, or empathy into, Heraclitean 
thought, and “little serious attempt seems to have been made by 
Plato and Aristotle to penetrate to his’ (sc., Heraclitus’) “real 
meaning.” (Kirk & Raven, l.c., p. 186.) Only with the spreading beyond 
Asia Minor of Stoicism, when that need for a “Delian diver” 2 was met 
by detailed commentaries, such as those (lost) four volumes by 
Cleanthes, things began to change. 

From then on until the end of antiquity, Heraclitus became better 
known and, at any rate, much talked of also outside Stoicism, and 
after the Stoa died down. The Sceptics, Philo of Alexandria, the Neo- 
Platonists, and, particularly, Christian writers, also the Gnostics, were 
keenly interested in the Ephesian. It is characteristic and revealing 

1 Already Amelios (ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. XI, 19) was struck by the coinci- 
eee allegedly, Socrates said to Euripides who is supposed to have introduced 


Heraclitus’ book to Greece that a ‘‘Delian diver’’ would be needed for it. Cf. 
Diog. Laert. II 22. 
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that Christian authors, such as Justinus Martyr, Tertullian, Clement, 
Origen, Hippolytus, obviously by dint of their own feeling for things 
religious, had a better understanding for the essential points in 
Heraclitus’ doctrine and, accordingly, have handed us down more 
important pieces of his thought than all the pagan writers together, 
Plato and Aristotle not excepted.! 

But nevertheless, in the long run the only ancient thinkers to survive 
on a large scale into the Middle Ages and the Modern Times came to be 
the “divine” Plato — whose divinity was the more developing, the 
more time elapsed since his own day — and, later on, Aristotle. And 
their none too correct interpretations of their predecessors were 
considered final truth. 


The Modern Heraclitus Renaissance 


Not before the beginning of the nineteenth century, there began a 
rediscovery and re-evaluation of Heraclitus. Schleiermacher’s writing 
on him (1807) started a slow, but lasting Heraclitus renaissance, and 
ever since there has been no philosopher of rank who would not have 
been impressed and influenced by the Ephesian. (Most strongly influ- 
enced was obviously Nietzsche.) The great 19th century philologist 
Jacob Bernays has merely described a fact when he spoke of ‘“‘the 
respect for Heraclitus increasing by almost every new dealing with old 
Greek philosophy.” 2 

Yet, most of the 19th century interpreters, with very few exceptions, 
were being kept from a thorough understanding of the genuine Hera- 
clitus by mainly two handicaps. The one: Almost all of them took it 
implicitly for granted that reference to words and views of Plato or 
Aristotle meant reference to Truth itself. The other: Steeped in 
contemporary philosophies and without an inkling of “archaeology of 
notions,” they without ado expected Heraclitus to have already 
operated with ‘“‘modern”’ philosophical concepts. 

Both of these handicaps were blocking the road to the historic 
Heraclitus in the controversy between Bernays, on the one hand, and 
Lassalle and Heinze, on the other, about whether the Heraclitean 
Logos was “‘personal”’ or “impersonal.” 


1 Cf. E. Howald, “Heraklit und seine antiken Beurteiler,’’ in: Neue Jahr- 
bücher fur das klassische Altertum, vol. 21 (1918), p. 81. 

2 “Aber auch diese Hochachtung fiir den alten Weisen, welche sich fast bei 
jeder neuen Behandlung altgriechischer Philosophie steigerte” etc. (Bernays, 
‘“Heraklitische Studien,” in: Rhein. Mus. 7 [1850] p. 94.) 
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While Bernays! understands the Logos as a deity endowed, of 
course, with consciousness and intelligence, Lassalle } in downright 
Hegelian manner calls the Logos an ‘‘objective reason in the evolution 
of the world.” And Heinze 1 accepts the view of Lassalle and rejects all 
the ancient testimonies to the contrary and also all the pertinent 
utterances of Heraclitus himself because — and this, he maintains, is the 
strongest argument — because there is nothing said about this point in 
Plato nor Aristotle! ‘‘Since, therefore, Plato and Aristotle are silent 
about the conscious intelligence and the purposeful direction of the 
Fire in Heraclitus, these qualities have to be denied to his principle.” 
And, “In this case, the argumentum a silentio is a cogent argument.” 

Here, then, are both things combined: blind faith even in the silence 
of Plato and Aristotle, and the nineteenth century naiveté not even to 
ask whether “‘objective reason without conscious intelligence” is not 
perhaps equivalent to a “knife without a blade where the handle has 
disappeared.” 

But, after all, nineteenth century philosophical thinking had had 
two centuries of training in such-like things, and the Spinozistic idea of 
an “impersonal god? had by then become already legal tender in 
philosophy. Of Heraclitus, however, one cannot very well expect such 
notions. 

Strangely enough, the Lassalle-Heinze attitude has survived. Not 
only has, at the end of that century, Anathon Aall still maintained that 
“to the Logos the predicate ‘personality’ can obviously not be attri- 
buted.” 2 Even in our day, an authority such as Werner Jaeger (not to 
mention the many deos minorum gentium) repeats: “To be sure, it is 
not the will of a god that Heraclitus is proclaiming, but rather a 
principle in accordance with which everything occurs.” 2 


History of a Basic Herachtean Idea 


It would, then, seem as if from the end of antiquity to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. virtually no influence on mankind had been 
exercised by Heraclitean thought (apart from the fact that already 
Leibniz was interested in Heraclitus). 

Yet, there is one fundamental idea that spread and kept on spreading 


1 Bernays, ‘‘Neue Bruchstücke des Heraklit,” in: Rhein. Mus. 9 (1853) 248 ff. 
F. Lassalle, Die Philosophie Heraklits des Dunklen von Ephesos, Berlin, 1858, 
vol. I, 335 ff. M. Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in der griechischen Philosophie, 
Oldenburg, 1872, pp. 28 ff. 

2 Anathon Aall, Geschichte der Logosidee in der griechischen Philosophie. 
Leipzig, 1896, p. 55. — Werner Jaeger, l.c., p. 113; cf. above p. 42. 
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ever since its taking origin in Heraclitus’ mind. Only that, to all 
appearances, this source of the idea and also its finest point were 
forgotten very soon, at least outside Stoicism. 

It is the idea that the whole world course is a play in which the fate 
of any human individual is merely a role, and that each role has been 
chosen in a free, foreworldly choice by the player himself when he was 
still with the god, or rather himself the undivided god. 


A Platonic Echo 


In the latest work of Plato’s, the Laws, there are some remarks 
sounding like a first faint resonance of that idea. In 644 D, E it says: 


Let us imagine that each of us living beings is a divine puppet, put 
together either for their (sc., the gods’) fun (or: as a toy for them) or 
for some serious purpose ; for this, of course, we cannot find out, etc. 
Sadun pev Exanotov HuUSV HynoopuEda TOV Cowv Jelov, cite wo Talyviov 
Exelvwv, cite WG OTOVOH, Tiv EvveotyxOcG° où yap ðh TOUTS ye YLYVwWoxo- 
UEV XTA. 


And in 803 B, one reads: 


I say that what is serious should be taken serious, what is not 
serious, should not; that, however, by nature God is worthy of any 
blissful seriousness, but that man, as said above, has been made to 
be something like a toy of God, and that in fact this has come to be 
the best of him. 


nul yoyar TO rev orovdatov omovdaTetv, TO SE u) GTTOVdaLOV, UN’ 
pvoet dé civar dedv ev TaONS waxaplov crous KELov, &vOpwrov dé, 
Smep elrouev čunpocðev, deod te malyviov elvat ueunyavnuévov, xal 
SvtTWS TOUTO AUTOD TÒ PEATLOTOV yeyovévar. 


One has the feeling that Plato is here reacting to something that is 
somehow alien to him. The continuations, namely, of those passages 
show that the very point of the idea is missed. In the one case, he 
compares the various impulses with the strings and cords by means of 
which the puppets are moved and admonishes man to cooperate only 
with the pull of the one string drawing toward virtue and to resist the 
pulls toward vice. And in the other case, Plato’s conclusion is that, 
being toys of God, all of us, men, women, and children, should propiti- 
ate God by playing the nicest possible plays and pass our lives in the 
playing of certain games, such as sacrificing, singing, and dancing ... 
(cf. 803 E). 
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Then, in 804 B, Plato summarizing calls human beings “‘predomi- 
nantly puppets, but with some little share also of reality.” And when 
this is characterized by the interlocutor as a “complete contempt for 
the human race,” the answer is merely: “I was comparing them (sc., 
the humans) with the gods, and under that feeling I spoke. But if you, 
then, wish, let us grant that the human race is not to be despised, but is 
worthy of some consideration.” 

All this suggests that the idea of man being a puppet of God may not 
have originated in Plato’s mind. If, however, the Heraclitean con- 
ception was brought to his knowledge in his old age, then the very 
point of it must have been dropped already before it reached Plato. 
For Plato himself would scarcely have missed the not at all pessimistic 
implication of the genuine Heraclitean thought.! 


From Bion to Epictetus 

Not a faint resonance, however, but a full-toned reverberance of the 
Heraclitean idea, with the right consequences concerning man’s 
attitude toward his fate in life, was brought to bear on an ever in- 
creasing audience by another man from Asia Minor: the third century 
B.C. initiator and most efficient practitioner of the Cynical diatribe, 
Bion of Borysthenes. 

His simile of “Man the actor on the stage of the world” whose 
concern is to play adequately the part assigned to him by the Play- 
wright has passed into common usage. And the outspoken idea behind 
it was that by this attitude man would stop complaining of destiny, 
and that such abstention from mempsimoiria (1.e., “grumbling about 
fate”) is a prerequisite to happiness.? 

In Stoic literature proper, this same idea was, of course, an integral 
part of the Heraclitean heritage. May it suffice to mention the famous 
presentation of this thought in Epictetus’ Enchiridion (17): 


Remember that you are an actor in a play the manner of which is 
determined by the Playwright. If He wants it short, it is short; if 
long, it is long; if He wants you to act a beggar, (it is His will) that 
you may act even this role nicely ; (likewise) if (you are supposed to 
act) a cripple, an official, (or just) a plain man. For your business 


1 Clearly nothing to do with the remarks in the Laws has the passage in 
Philebus, 50 B, about ‘‘combinations of pleasure and pain in lamentations and in 
tragedy and comedy, not only on the stage, but on the greater stage of human 
life, and so in endless other cases.”’ 

2 Cf. Donald R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism, London, 1937, pp. 66 and 67. 
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is: to play the character assigned you (and play it) well. But to 
choose it is Another’s business. 

Méuvyoo, tr broxpiths el ðp&uarog, otou a&v DÉAN ó Siddoxadoc’ av 
Boayd, Bpayéoc av uaxpdv, paxpod’ dv mrwxdv Unoxpivacdal oe JEAN, 
tva xal Todtov ed~vdic broxplvy’ y ywAdv, dv &pyovtTa, av dat. adv 
yap TODT Zott, tò SodEev Uroxplvacdar medowmov xarc éxAsEacdar 9’ 
advTo &AAOv. 


Here as well as in some other cases (such as Seneca, Ep. 80, 7, also 
Horace, Sat. II 7, 82, Petronius, § 80), it is conspicuous that the 
ultimate and most subtle Heraclitean point, man’s own sovereign 
foreworldly choice of his role, is not worked out any more, although it is 
implied in the Heraclitean and Stoic tenet that man’s soul is an apo- 
spasma theou, a splinter of the god. 


The Next Thousand Years 


Two centuries after the end of Stoicism, “the world as a stage” was 
already just a metaphor without any deeper philosophical connotation, 
as, e.g., in that epigram by the eclectic Epicurean Palladas of Alexan- 
dria (late 4th and early 5th century A.D.): 


Life is all just a stage and a play. So either learn playing 
And be earnest no more — or forbear all the pains. 
Lxnvy næs 6 Bloc xal matywov. } udde matge 
Thy orovdhy peraðels, } pepe tag ddbvac. 
(Anthol. Palat. X 72). 


Similarly also his great Christian contemporary, St. Augustine, in 
§15 of his Enarratio in Psalmum CXXVII, without philosophical 
elaboration says: 


A comedy, namely, is the human race’s whole life of temptation. 
Mimus enim generis humani tota vita tentationis. 
(Cf. also Letter 73, 8). 


But in its further history, the metaphor is slowly filling again with 
deeper metaphysical meaning to become more than merely a picture of 
the vanities of human life. 

Johannes of Salisbury (12th century), obviously in reminiscence of 
certain passages in Cicero, Seneca, Petronius, presents in his Poly- 
craticus God, the angels, and “the heroes of virtue” as looking down 
from eternity upon the tragedy or comedy of the world. 
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From ‘Teatro del Mundo’ to ‘Welttheater’ 


Four hundred years later, Martin Luther in the profane human 
history recognizes a ‘‘puppet show of God,” and similar ideas are being 
uttered in France (Ronsard) as well as especially in England where, in 
the wake of a new edition of the Polycraticus (1595), the inscription in 
the Globe Theatre (1599), Totus mundus agit histrionem, is coincident 
with that famous speech, “All the world’s a stage,” in Shakespeare’s 
“As You Like It.” 

In 17th century Spain, there was first still merely the commonplace 
comparison of human life with a stage play. But soon Gracian 1 
already speaks of El gran teatro del Universo, broadening the phrase 
into an all-embracing cosmic conception. And then Calderon, 2 
finally, becomes the first to make the theatrum mundi, the Gran teatro 
del mundo, into the subject of a sacred drama, the topic of his annual 
Corpus-Christi-day spectacles. It is he who restores the full meta- 
physical profundity of the idea, on the basis, of course, of Christian 
conceptions and obviously without an inkling of its Heraclitean 
origin. 

With Calderon, God is still the author of the play. But then, quite 
different from the Logos of Heraclitus, the Master calls the (personified) 
World to have the play be performed for Him. He chooses the players, 
assigning them different roles according to their faculties. The World is 
the stage, but also stage manager and director. And — which is the most 
fundamental difference — particular emphasis is placed on man’s free 
will, so that the Master appears quite justified to criticize each player's 
performance and grant or deny awards accordingly. 


No lack of knowledge of Heraclitus can be attributed to the poet who 
in our own day has come to be the reviver of Calderon’s Gran teatro del 
mundo: Hugo von Hofmannsthal (1874-1929). 

It would be an interesting task to explore in detail how far the 
underlying metaphysical ideas in his Das kleine Welttheater (1897/98) 
and in Das Salzburger Grosse Welttheater (1922) coincide with those of 
Calderon, and how far the original Heraclitean idea had any impact. A 
valuable contribution to this question has been made by Johann Sofer 


1 Baltasar Gracian, 1601-1658. 

2 Pedro Calderon de la Barca, 1600-1681. 

3 The history of the “‘stage-play metaphor” has been admirably outlined in a 
chapter of E. R. Curtius’ Europäische Literatur und laternisches Mittelalter, Bern, 
1948 (pp. 146-151). Only that Curtius, not suspecting an Heraclitean origin, 
takes those passages in Plato’s Laws for the ultimate source. 
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in an outstanding paper on “Dre Welttheater Hugo von Hofmannsthals 
und thre Voraussetzungen ber Heraklit und Calderon.” 1 

Professor Sofer considers it not unlikely that Hofmannsthal may 
even have become acquainted with the new Heraclitus interpretation 
by Stöhr who from 1885 to 1921 was teaching philosophy at the 
University of Vienna. Yet, it does not seem to be very probable that 
Hofmannsthal ever met Stöhr in person, for there is no trace of such a 
meeting to be found in the poet’s writings, at least in those known so 
far. But he must indeed have known Stohr’s little Heraclitus book, 
published in 1920, and, of course, the essay on it in the Vienna Neue 
Freie Presse.2 For Hofmannsthal was one of the most celebrated 
collaborators of the Neue Frete Presse himself. 


However that may be, there is no doubt that Hofmannsthal was 
intimately familiar with Greek thinking all his life. May we, then, be 
allowed to use his words, written in 1915,3 in closing this presentation 
of the philosophy of 


“the most gigantic of the Greek sages, 


Heraclitus.” 


1 In: Vorträge und Abhandlungen der österreichischen Leo-Gesellschaft, No. 37, 
Vienna, 1934. 

2 “Heraklit.” By Felix Cleve (Neue Freie Presse, June 17, 1921, p. 1). 

3 “,. der gewaltigste der griechischen Weisen, Heraklit.” (Hofmannsthal, 
Gesammelte Werke, 1934, vol. III, part III, p. 149; now also Prosa IV, 1955, 


p. 67.) 


PHILOSOPHERS OF NATURE 


INTRODUCTION 


The earliest Greek thinkers were philosophers of nature and natural 
scientists as well. 

They started a development of thought that was stretching over the 
whole period of those first two centuries of Hellenic philosophy. It was 
for the purpose of making possible an uninterrupted presentation of 
this development that the group of religious reformers has here been 
placed ahead of the philosophers of nature. 


What can be found out about those earliest constructions shows them 
to be of a predominantly theorogon nature. In the main, there are no 
ulterior, emctional motives behind these philosophies. 

To speak also of a “theology” of these thinkers is not quite unjusti- 
fied, though. Yet, it is to some extent misleading, psychologically. 
Today, the connotations of the term suggest too much the viewpoint of 
late and already Christian antiquity. 

True, those men never omit “the divine,” they never cancel 
consciousness, they are by no means materialists, the contention to the 
contrary by most nineteenth century historians of philosophy notwith- 
standing. But even though — quite panzoistically — their “material” 
substances are always also the body of the god, and the notion of any 
‘“‘matter unconscious of itself” is not yet conceived of, these men are not 
in fact interested in religious questions as such, or to put it more broadly, 
their philosophies are predominantly not pathogon. That is why here 
the term ‘‘theology,” though literally correct, would be psychologically 
inadequate. 


It is customary to call those earliest thinkers the Older Ionian 
Natural Philosophers. 
From the viewpoint of the historian of philosophy, it would be 
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difficult indeed to find a less meaningful designation. They are the 
older ones, and they are from Ionia. Such characterization is rather 
empty. It seems desirable to look for a more telling label. 


History of philosophy is also a history of the development of notions. 

If from the outset and at all times man had had the same notions, a 
study of the history of philosophy would be fruitless and dull and 
could better be dropped. It makes sense only if one comes to under- 
stand that notions have an evolution and, moreover, that this evolution 
is not yet finished. For if it had already come to an end, then, too, one 
could skip that study. But in fact we are still in the midst of evolution, 
and it may be we have not yet arrived at the middle, even. 


Today, it is a matter of course for an element to be unchangeable. It 
cannot change into anything else anymore. That is why it is just called 
an element.* 

But older than that is the notion of a changeable element: a pri- 
mordial stuff that can transform itself into something else and never- 
theless, or perhaps even for this very reason, is called the primary stuff, 
or element. 


It is the characteristic common feature of the earliest group of the 
Greek philosophers of nature that they still have that fairy-tale notion 
of a changeable element. It may be not inappropriate, therefore, to call 
them the group of the Transformists. 


* If and when a so-called chemical “element” can be changed, it is no longer 
an element in the strict sense of the term. 


THE TRANSFORMISTS 


The notion of a changeable element is indeed a fairy-tale notion and in 
that earliest time of philosophy was obviously an inheritance from the 
pre-philosophic period. For such transformation is not meant as 
coming about by any regrouping of ultimate particles or so, but 
directly and immediately, just as it is in a fairy-tale when something is 
now a beast and then suddenly a prince. 

On the other hand, this notion lends itself best to gratifying the 
purely artistic urge to build up the whole manifold variety of things out 
of one, sole stuff. 

The notion of the changeability of the element, namely, implies also 
its oneness. For if a man believes in that mutability, he would not need 
more than one such element. The one element can change into every- 
thing else, and of course everything can then also change back again 
into that element. Why, then, should one assume two or more such 
primordial stuffs? That would be too clumsy for a philosopher. 

The Transformists, therefore, assume an element that is not only 
changeable, but also unique. 

Naturally, the individual Transformists differ from one another 
concerning the question of what that one, changeable element is 
supposed to be. The one chooses ether, the other, air, another one says 
water is the element, and still another one, something else again. But 
this is not so important. What really matters is that they assume one 
sole, and changeable, element. 

The Greek term for such an element is metableton (uetaBrntov, ‘‘the 
changeable’). The terms for “change,” or “transformation,” are 
metabolé (uetaBoan, ‘““change’’), allotosis (&dAotworc, ‘‘alteration’”’), and 
tropé (tpomnh, “‘turning’’). 

To the group of the Transformists belong definitely: Thales, 
Anaximenes, Heraclitus (insofar as, to a small extent, he was also a 
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natural philosopher), and Diogenes of Apollonia. The classification of 
Anaximander is not quite beyond doubt. 


Water — Air — Ether 

Water as the primary stuff was allegedly chosen by THALES OF 
MILETUS. His lifetime is supposed to have been 624/3 to 546/5 B.C., his 
acme, about 585. 

Whatever exists is either water or transformed water. It could very 
well be true that his observations of the Nile river during his travels in 
Egypt made him conceive this idea. 

No writings of his — if there were any at all — have been handed down 
to us, and even in antiquity at least no philosophical writing by Thales 
was extant already very soon after his time. Merely an astronomical 
handbook for seafarers was in circulation under his name, but his 
authorship was not generally acknowledged. 

This lack of writings caused some scholars to doubt whether the 
doctrine of water being the primary stuff could rightly be attributed to 
Thales. E. Ch. H. Peithmann, e.g., suggested in 19021 that that 
doctrine could have been merely ascribed to Thales by Aristotle who 
might have taken it for a presupposition of the statement, attributed 
by tradition to Thales, that the earth was floating on water. (Peith- 
mann’s assumption was then promptly rejected as ‘‘completely 
groundless” by Eduard Zeller.1) And already in 1897, A. Döring had 
pointed out that certain teachings usually ascribed to Thales could 
rather be traced to a contemporary of Pericles’, Hippo of Samos (or 
Rhegion) who would have claimed Thales’ authorship in order to give 
his own (truly materialistic) theories more weight and authority.1 

But be that as it may, it does not matter for the purpose of this 
presentation. 

If Thales, commonly called the father of Greek philosophy, was a 
philosopher at all, he was at any rate not only a philosopher, but also a 
scientist and a man of practice and practical wisdom. There must have 
been some reason, after all, for his repute in antiquity as one of the 
Seven Sages of Greece. To Thales, the scientist, ancient tradition 


1 E. Ch. H. Peithmann, “Die Naturphilosophie vor Sokrates.” (Archiv f. 
Gesch. d. Philos. 15 [1902] p. 214 ff., 308 ff.). Zeller-Nestle, Philosophie der 
Griechen I, 1, 6th ed. p. 266, n. 1. A. Döring, “Thales.” (Zeitschrift f. Philos. u. 
philos. Kritik, 109 [179-195]). A late echo of this discussion of more than half a 
century ago is H. Cherniss’ doubt concerning Thales’ authorship of the doctrine. 
Cf. Cherniss, “The Characteristics and Effects of Presocratic Philosophy.” 
(Journal of the History of Ideas, XII [June 1951] pp. 321 and 322.) 
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attributed the deed of bringing geometry to Greece from Egypt. 
Among his various achievements in this line is the finding that any 
triangle with the diameter of a circle as basis and the third corner in 
the circumference is a rectangular triangle. Still today, this is called 
“the theorem of Thales.” Beyond all doubt, furthermore, is the fact 
that he predicted the solar eclipse of May 28, 585 B.C., that happened 
during the battle between the Lydians and the Medians by the river 
Halys. 


A younger contemporary, and according to ancient tradition a 
disciple, of Thales was ANAXIMANDER OF MILETUS. He will be dealt 
with separately. 

Presumably a disciple of Anaximander was ANAXIMENES OF MILETUS 
(about 585-528 B.C., flourishing about 546) who taught that the 
primary stuff was air: 

Everything is either air or a solidification of air or a rarefaction of 
air. Solidifications of air are: wind, clouds, water, earth, and stones. Its 
rarefaction is ether (or fire). 

The Greek terms are: pyknosis (xbxvwotc) for “solidification” and 
araiosis (&patwouc) or manosis (udvworc) for “rarefaction.” 


The doctrine of DIOGENES OF APOLLONIA, a contemporary of 
Anaxagoras’, concerning the element assumed is the same as that of 
Anaximenes. He, too, declared air to be the primary stuff. 


HERACLITUS OF EPHESUS chose as the element the pyr aezzoon, 
meaning an eternally living, life-warm ether (cf. 4of.). This transforms 
itself into everything else, and likewise all its transformations change 
back again into it. 


None of the Transformists has singled out the earth for the role of the 
primordial stuff. Those few witnesses who fathered such a doctrine 
upon Xenophanes were rejected as ridiculous or even slanderous 
babblers as early as the second century A.D., as has been pointed out 
above (cf. p. 17). 


The Meaning of ‘Psyche’ with the Transformists 

In the reports on the doctrines of the Transformists as well as in the 
extant fragments of their lost writings, the term psyche is used. What 
may the Transformists have meant by that? 
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Also here applies what has been observed already in the presentation 
of Heraclitean doctrine: it would be utterly misleading to translate 
without ado psyche just as “soul.” 

Originally, psyche (puy) is the verbal noun to psychein (oye), 
“to breathe,” “to blow.” Accordingly, psyche would mean “breath,” in 
the sense of “‘breathing,”’ the respiratory movement. 

In the first book of Aristotle’s De anima (405a19) (11A22), there is a 
report to the effect that Thales ascribed a “psyche” to the loadstone 
because of its moving a piece of iron. This is ambiguous. If psyche 
means merely something like sensation or will, that statement would 
not seem to make sense. If, however, apart from having sensation and 
will, the loadstone is also breathing, then its having “psyche” would be 
an understandable explanation of its moving the iron. And Aristotle in 
that passage makes indeed the remark that Thales must obviously have 
imagined psyche as “‘something that can move” (xtwnttxdv ti). 

Thales seems to have had the idea that all things are visibly or 
invisibly breathing. To breathe, however, and to have consciousness 
are here always inseparably together. Panta psyche. (ravta vyer), 
“everything is breathing,” would imply panta ze; (mavta CH), “every- 
thing is living.” This would be perfectly in keeping with the underlying 
Weltanschauung of Panzoism, so characteristic of those early thinkers. 


This interpretation of what might have been the meaning proper of 
psyche with Thales is purely hypothetical, though. But there are two 
things to support this hypothesis. The one is the common opinion in 
the folklore as well as physiology of India. The other, the completely 
analogous view of Anaximenes and Diogenes of Apollonia. 


The Indian Analogy 


In India, breath (prâna) is the overall principle of physiological life. 
It is even elaborately detailed as the fivefold principle of the fivefold 
life, and what we call breath is merely a particularly conspicuous one 
among the various sorts of breath. 

Thus Thales would be quite in line when assuming everything to 
have visible or invisible breath and life. 

It may be worthwhile quoting one of the most important passages 
about prdna in Richard Garbe’s Die Samkhya-Philosophie. There it 
says (2nd ed., 1917, p. 317 ff.): 


In India, breath (frdna) is considered the principle of life; and 
generally, already as early as the Vajasaneyi Samhita, the Sata- 
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patha Brahmana, and the older Upanishads, there is the idea that 
breath permeates the whole body in five different forms comprised 
under the generic name of prdna. But these five “breaths of life” 
(as the word might be rendered best) have besides also special 
names. According to Samkhya-tattva-kaumudi to Karika 29 
(which is the source where in Samkhya literature the fields of 
activity of the breaths of life are described most fully), the breath 
proper, the prana kat’ exochen, goes from the tip of the nose 
through the heart and the navel to the great toes. The “‘in-breath”’ 
(abana) works in the cervical vertebrae, the back, the legs, the 
anus (where it escapes), the genitals, and the costal regions. The 
‘“‘with-breath”’ (samdna), in Indian medicine the principle of 
digestion, works in the heart, the navel, and all joints; the “‘up- 
breath” (uddna), in the heart, the neck, the palate, the skull, and 
between the eyebrows; the “‘through-breath”’ (vydna), in the skin 
(being, according to the Petersburg Dictionary, “that principle 
which engenders the circulation of the humors and sets in motion 
sweat and blood”). John Davies (in Bhagavadgita Translated, 
Introd., p. 15), erroneously assuming that this theory was a 
special property of Samkhya philosophy, remarks about it that 
“These inventions are not more crude than that of the vital spirits, 
of which physicians and men of science used to speak, even in the 
last century. They denote that Kapila ! had a dim perception of 
the fact that there are vital forces at work in the human system 
more subtle than inanimate matter.” If, according to Indian view, 
breath was streaming through the whole organism, nourishing and 
preserving it, then it was obvious enough to ascribe to it also the 
greatest influence on the building up of the body; and_so the 
Samkhya philosophy teaches that ... breath is the principle 
forming the body. 

(Translated from the German original.) 


Another important evidence on prana being the principle of life, 
based on the fact that breathing is the most distinct feature of animal 
life, is to be found in Paul Deussen’s System des Vedanta (pp. 353-56, 
359-63). 

There are similar conceptions also in Arabic and Hebrew. In Arabic 
nafs, in Hebrew nefesh and ruah have likewise something to do with 
breath. 


1 The founder of the Samkhya system (6th century B.C.). 
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Hence it would follow that originally “to breathe” and “‘to live” are 
the same or at least are named by means of the same stem, the only 
variation being that sometimes physiological life is meant, sometimes 
psychological life, or consciousness, and sometimes both together. 


Anaximenes’ View of Psyche 


The other support of our interpretation of psyche with Thales are the 
pertinent teachings of Anaximenes and Diogenes of Apollonia where 
these things are more explicit. 

Anaximenes to whom air is the primary stuff expressly declares also 
that the psyche is air: 


“The same way,” he (sc., Anaximenes) says, ‘‘as our psyche, being 
air, keeps us together, breath and air take hold also of the whole 
cosmos” (air and breath, namely, are here used as synonyms). 


olov ġ Puyn, poty, h huetépa ahp odaa ovyxpatet Hukc, xat čov tov 
xócuov nyeŭua xal ahp meptéyer (Aéyetat S& cvvovinas adhe xal 
nveðua). 


fr. 2 (Aetios I 3, 4). 


In this fragment, the only extant whole sentence,! Anaximenes 
quite clearly says that “our psyche is air.” It is evident, therefore, that 
here by psyche is meant “breath.” Besides, however, Aetios in a 
remark of linguistical comment points out that pneuma (“blowing,’’ 
“breath’’) is here synonymous with air.? If, then, in Anaximenes 
“breath” (pneuma) is a synonym of “‘air,” and, on the other hand, “our 
psyche is air,” from this, too, it follows that to Anaximenes psyche 
means “‘breath.”’ 

That psyche “‘keeps us together” 3 says that it keeps us alive — just as 


1 K. Reinhardt (Kosmos und Sympathie, 1926, pp. 209-213) has tried to 
demonstrate that that fragment is spurious and has to be attributed to — Posi- 
donius (135-51 B.C.), the Stoic eclectic. Reinhardt’s (mainly philological) 
arguments are some sort of a logical ‘‘upside down.” His rather arbitrary view 
has been accepted by v. Wilamowitz (Der Glaube der Hellenen, 1931, I, p. 374, 0. 3). 

2 This remark was obviously meant to preclude a confusion of pneuma in this 
quotation with the Stoic meaning of the term where it was the correspondence 
to the Heraclitean pyr aetzoon. 

3 One of the allegedly strongest arguments against the authenticity of the 
fragment is that, as Reinhardt claims to know for sure, Anaximenes could not 
possibly have already used the verb ovyxpateiv ... But even if so, this would 
still not be a logical proof that the contents of the sentence is not genuine. For it 
could as well merely suggest that the idea of the old philosopher has been 
expressed in a later phraseology, as also Werner Jaeger is inclined to assume 
(cf. Theology, pp. 207, 208, n. 62). 
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does prana in Indian view. And that the air of our breath keeps us 
alive “the same manner as air keeps also the cosmos going” appears to 
imply that in Anaximenes’ view it is the air that moves the stars. 

The doctrine that the air keeps us alive is highly remarkable. It says 
man does not breathe because he lives, but he lives because and as long 
as he breathes. The principle of life is not in the muscles and nerves, but 
in the air. The air penetrates into the chest and extends it. Thus, the 
air is that which always and everywhere moves itself and, by that, also 
everything else. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, psyche is the self-mobility of the air, in 
animal breath as well as in the uppermost air strata, pneuma being the 
psyche of the sky, as it were. 

The more the various stuffs resulting from the transformation of the 
changeable element become different from the original, self-mobile air, 
the less their psyches and pneumas - their self-mobility that is - 
become perceptible and the more they get moved and ruled and 
animated by that air which has remained unchanged. 


Psyche, then, is here the self-mobility inherent in the changeable 
element, the eternal physiological and astrophysical life, manifest in 
the movements of the stars and the breathing of the organisms. And, as 
a basic feature of Panzoism, always also consciousness is tied to that. 
Here self-mobility, physiological life, and consciousness are never 
separated. 

Not yet, however, does psyche here mean an immaterial subject of 
thinking or sensation like a “‘soul.”’ 


The View of Diogenes 


Even more outspokenly than Anaximenes, his follower Diogenes of 
Apollonia declares: 


Men, namely, and the other breathing 2 living beings live by 
virtue of the air. And this is to them breath (psyche) as well as 


1 To suggest in earnest, as does Reinhardt, that Panzoism — or ‘‘Panvitalism,”’ 
as he calls it (obviously not quite familiar with the meaning proper of the techni- 
cal term ‘“‘vitalism”’) — was invented by Posidonius and merely ‘‘interpreted 
into” those philosophers of old is one more of the many proofs that highest 
philological skill can combine with philosophical innocence. 

2 Diels as well as Kranz, strangely enough, connect dvanvéovra with tH dépt 
(the dative!) and translate: “durch Einatmen der Luft.” To any grammarian’s 
mind such construction is impossible. 
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consciousness (noests, lit.: “thinking,” taken as pars pro toto), ..., 
and if this leaves, also consciousness departs. 
&vOpwrmor yao xal ta KAAa CHa dvarvéovta Cwer TH dépr. xal Toto 
avToig xal pux got. xal vdyouc, ..., xal ékv ToUTO araAAnydy, 
(drcodvpjoxet 1) xal H vonoug metre. 

fr. 4 (Simpl. phys. 151, 28). 


Whenever Panzoists say things are “‘one as well as the other,” they 
mean they are “inseparably connected.” 
In another passage, Diogenes says: 


It seems also to me (sc., and not only to Anaximenes) that that 
which people call the air is that which is equipped with conscious- 
ness, and that by it everything is steered, and that it rules every- 
thing. This very same thing, namely, seems to me to be God, to be 
omnipresent, to arrange everything, and to dwell in everything. 

xal wor Soxet tO THY vonow Eyov elvat ó a&ho xadovuevos Ord TAY 
avGpatwyv, xal bd tovtov tavtTa(c) 2 xal xvBeopveodar xal mavTwv 
xpaTELV’ AUTO yp LoL TOUTO Beds Soxet elvan xal Ent ny apixdar xal 
TAVTA Sratidévar xat èv navti évetvar. tr. 5 (ibid.). 


In the immediate continuation, Diogenes arrives at a downright 
formulation of the doctrine that in nature there is not one thing 
perfectly like any other, and that if indeed two things were perfectly 
alike they would in fact not be two things any more, but one identical 
thing. (Thus, the principium identitatis indiscernibilium, when 
pronounced in 1440 by Nicolaus Cusanus in his De docta ignorantia 
(II, 11], was already almost 2000 years old.) 

And then, at the end of that fragment, Diogenes emphasizes: 


Nevertheless, however (sc., despite all this dissimilarity), all 
things live as well as see and hear by virtue of one and the same 
thing, and from that same thing all things get (sc., not only seeing 
and hearing, but) also all the other consciousness. 
duws S& ravra TH KOTO xal CH xal óp% xal dxoveL, xat THY KAANV vVONOoLY 
EYEL ATO TOD ADTOD TAVTE. 

Here belongs also Aristotle’s remark: 
May be this was also the reason why Thales believed that all 
things were full of gods. 


1 &rofvjoxet does not seem to be authentic and may better be dropped. 
2 It is obvious that mavta should be read, not mavrac. 
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bev tows xal Oars ondn mavta nahon FeGv elvar. 
Arist. de anima I 5. 411a8; A22. 


This obviously means: full of psyches, full of breath, full of conscious- 
ness. 

That is to say, all consciousness is one god who is visibly or invisibly 
breathing. 


The same conception is expressed in a passage in the pseudo- 
Aristotelian writing Pert Kosmou: 


That is also why some of the ancients were prevailed upon to say 
that all that which appears to us through the eyes as well as 
through hearing and, in general, through any of the senses, is full 
of gods (meaning: full of divine power). 


Oto xal THY TAAKLOY cimtetv TIVES TPOHYINOay, St. NAVTA TADTA ÈOTL 
Dev naé t xal St dPdaAUdY tvdarAAdUEVa utv xat Ò axoHo xal 


TANG KodjTEWS. [Arist.] Peri Kosmou, 397b16. 


Again, then: With all the Transformists, psyche is the principle of 
physiological, cosmophysical, and psychological life. 


No ‘Generatio Spontanea’ in the Modern Sense 


In keeping with this panzoistic view are also the ideas of the Trans- 
formists about the origin of organisms. 

A generatio spontanea in the modern meaning of the term, a pri- 
mordial generation of life from the lifeless, is completely excluded since 
the primordial substance is already living anyway. From that view, 
there could be at best, just the other way round, an origin of the 
lifeless from the living (as it has been constructed in the 19th century 
by Fechner in his conception of a ‘‘cosmorganic’’ world stage). 

What the Transformists do have is a primordial generation, not of 
life, but of organs. The living primary stuff, not yet having any organs, 
makes its own organs, the organisms. 

This is, then, a primordial generation of organization. Not the 
qualities of life take origin, but merely its organization, the organisms 
being the organs of the one, sole, living primordial substance. 


The Label Problem 

To characterize the group of the Transformists: they are decidedly 
no materialists, in the first place. For nowhere do they omit conscious- 
ness, but emphasize it always quite explicitly. 
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Neither are they spiritualists since here matter is not conceived of as 
a transformation, or so, of consciousness. 

Each of the two, consciousness as well as matter, is quite original and 
primordial, in a panzoistic sense that is, which means that both are 
still a unity not yet analysed, the element, or “‘principle,’’ being the 
unseparate “‘together’” of a body-component and a consciousness- 
component, the identity of which just seemed self-evident. 

Are they pantheists? There are indeed those, and quite a few, who 
would attach this label to the group. Yet, if this otherwise vague and 
hazy designation is meant in its only strict, Spinozistic sense, the 
Transformists are no pantheists. For although all is full of conscious- 
ness, their god is personal. Either he is everything — men, animals, and 
plants included — or he is “separated,” kechorismenon, like the Logos of 
Heraclitus. But never is he impersonal, like Spinoza’s deus stve natura. 

The usual labels do not stick. Those thinkers just are what they are: 
transformists, panzoistic transformists ... 


ANAXIMANDER OF MILETUS 
(ca. 610-545, prime ca. 560 B.C.) 


THE SCIENTIST 


While it is not impossible to doubt whether Thales can justly be 
called a philosopher, this is not so with Anaximander. That he is the 
first genuine philosopher of the Hellenes cannot be doubted. 


Anaximander was a scientist as well, just like all of those earliest 
Greek thinkers, and his achievements as a man of science were quite 
respectable. Astronomy and geography seem to have been of particular 
interest to him. He constructed, if not invented, a sun dial, made upa 
globe of the sky, and designed a map of the earth that was later on 
provided with a detailed text by the globetrotter Hecataeus (ca. 500 
B.C.). 

The sun, according to Anaximander, is in a largest circle around the 
earth; the moon, in a smaller circle much nearer to the earth; and the 
fixed stars as well as the five planets are nearest to the earth in smallest 
circles. And all the various celestial bodies are in fact merely holes or 
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tubes through which fire comes down from the shell encompassing the 
air around the earth. 

Unlike Thales, Anaximander did not visualize the earth as a flat 
table, but attributed to it the shape of a cylinder with a diameter three 
times its height. And while Thales let the earth be floating on the 
surface of the ocean, Anaximander in a truly ingenious flash discarded 
the whole idea of the earth being in need of support by anything. The 
center of the earth was to him also the center of its world, and in 
consequence of the equal distances in all directions from the boundaries 
of its world sphere the earth did not have to be carried by anything, 
but balanced freely in the middle of its world 1 or perhaps even also 
rotated there. 


Interest in Biological Problems 

Anaximander the scientist was obviously interested also in biological 
problems. 

He seems to have advanced the hypothesis that man must have 
originated from an aquatic form. Anaximander is said to have con- 
tended 


that in the beginning man came into existence as similar to 
another animal, namely fish. 


tov òè &vOpwrov Etépw Cow yeyovévat, Toutéatt iydu1, TapATAHOLOV 
XAT BOXES: Hippol. Ref. 16,6 (Arr). 


And according to other reports, he even held that, quite generally, 
animals took origin as aquatic forms encased in protective shells: 


Anaximander (held) that the first animals took origin in the moist, 
wrapped in bristly shells, that, however, with advancing maturity 
they went upon the more dry and that, when the shell burst open 
all around within a short time, they shifted their way of life 
(accordingly). 


1 This admirable stroke of Anaximander has been called ‘‘naive’’ by Diels 
(“Anaximander von Milet,” in: Neue Jahrbücher 51 [1923] p. 71). Likewise is 
Kathleen Freeman (The Pre-Socratic Philosophers, pp. 61 and 62) not in a 
position to appreciate Anaximander’s genius. The main point is not, as she 
thinks, whether or not Anaximander believed in an absolute “up” and “down” 
(— he obviously did not! —), but that he understood the resting of the earth as 
something like a mutual compensation of equal attractions from all sides. 

2 as it could seem according to the remark of Eudemos (A26) that to Anaxi- 
mander “‘the earth is balancing and moving around the center of the cosmos” 
(... 4 yi wetéEwpog: xal xwvettae repli tò ToD xóauov éco). 
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"AvaktuavSpoc év yp yew ijvar ta meta CHa pAorotc weprexydpeva 
dxavdadeat, tpoBatvovans SÈ ths HAixlac d&roBalver Ext tò Enpdtepov 
xal TEplppNYvusvoU TOD PAOLO Ex’ 6Alyov ypóvov peTtaBrdvat. 

Aetius V 19, 4 (A 30) 


Anaximander, a Forerunner of Darwin? 


In the Seventies of the nineteenth century, under the impact of the 
theories of Charles Darwin’s “On the Origin of Species by means of 
Natural Selection” (1859), there began discussions (Max Heinze, 
Eduard Zeller a. o.) on whether or not Anaximander may be considered 
an ancient forerunner of Darwin. The discussion has persisted up to this 
day.! 

To take Anaximander’s opinion for an anticipation of modern 
Descendence Theory and Darwinism would not be justified. Supposing 
Anaximander did believe in one primary stuff, this would still not 
imply that he must have also believed in one, common origin of the 
species. He could still have let each species have its own origin. The 
one belief does not exclude the other. There is in those scanty, but clear 
reports nothing to vindicate an assumption to the effect that Anaxi- 
mander was thinking of an origin of all the species from one species or 
even merely from a smaller number of species. 

The extant evidence simply shows (cf. also pseudo-Plutarch, Strom. 
2 [A r0]) that from the helplessness of the newborn human being 
Anaximander inferred that a generatio spontanea of man, a taking 
origin of man without parents, could not have occurred on dry land. 
Anaximander may perhaps have drawn conclusions from the develop- 
ment of frogs and similar animals developing from gill-breathers into 
lung-breathers. If man had ancestors that were gill-breathers and lung- 
breathers as well, then such ancestors could have been living as aquatic 
animals for an indefinite time, if only as aquatic animals they were 
reproductive. Yet, they would not have needed any care after the 
manner of mammals, but would have simply come out of the eggs. 


1 M. Heinze, Antiker Darwinismus (1877). E. Zeller, Ueber die griechischen 
Vorgänger Darwins (1878). Vorlander-Hoffmann, Geschichte der Philosophie, 1., 
8th ed., 1939, p. 27. Ueberweg-Praechter, Geschichte der Philosophie, I, 12th ed., 
1926, p. 49. K. Joel, Geschichte der antiken Philosophie, I, p. 266. J. Burnet, 
Greek Philosophy, I, p. 24. H. Erhard, “War Anaximander Deszendenztheoreti- 
ker?” (in: Sudhoffs Archiv für Geschichte der Medizin und Naturwissenschaft, 33 
[1940] p. 107 ff.). Gunnar Rudberg, “Biologie und Urgeschichte im jonischen 
Denken” (in: Symbol. Osl. 20 [1942] pp. I-20). J. H. Loenen, ‘“‘Was Anaximander 
an Evolutionist?” (in: Mnemosyne, VII [1954] p. 215.) 
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Later generations would have lost the gills, just like frogs, and become 
lung-breathers. This, then, would have been the idea of a meta- 
morphosis just within one and the same species. 

But since the same consideration applies to any lung-breathing 
mammalian species, not only to man, Anaximander seems to have 
arrived even at the more general conception of a metamorphosis of 
some sort within each and every individual mammalian species (cf. p. 
145). He obviously had the idea of each species undergoing its own 
metamorphosis, according to its own law, without transcending into 
any other species. 


This interpretation, according to which Anaximander would not 
have assumed any transcending from one species into another, is 
seemingly contradicted by the pseudo-Plutarchian report that ac- 
cording to Anaximander 

man took origin in the beginning from living beings of another 
kind. 
However, this is only the way that passage has been translated in some 
reference books, such as, e.g., Ueberweg-Praechter’s Geschichte der 
Philosophie, I, 12th ed.1 But the Greek text reads: 


Sti xaT apyac & dddossddy Cdwv 6 &vdowmos Eyewwndy, xtA. 
[Plut.] Strom. 2; A Io. 


and elSoc (etdos) originally and in the first place means merely “form,” 
“shape,” and only in a derivative, Platonic and Aristotelian sense also 
“kind” and ‘“‘species.’’ Therefore, &Aoeidj¢ (alloerdes) need not mean 
“of another species,” but can certainly also just mean “of a different 
shape.” 


A Misunderstanding by Plutarch 

Those hypothetical fish-like ancestors of man may probably have 
been called by Anaximander just “fish.” 

This, together witk the idea of their shedding the shells, their 
“coming out” of these fish-like wrappings, appears to have caused a 
misunderstanding by Plutarch to the effect that (as he says in a more or 
less facetious passage in his Quaestiones Symposiacae) according to 
Anaximander 

in the beginning, men took origin within fishes ... 


b 


èv lyduow éyyevéodat TO TEGTOV dvOPwWTOUS .. . 


1 p. 49: ‘“‘dass die Menschen aus Lebewesen anderer Art entstanden seien.” 
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as if Anaximander had meant a temporary symbiosis of two different 
organisms, of fish and man. And, obviously volunteering an expla- 
nation of that curious (alleged) fact, Plutarch continues 


that after having been fed like the sharks and becoming capable of 
self-help, they walked out and took to the dry land. 


xal toapévtas orep of yasol xal yvyevouévous txavods Eautotc Botev 
ExBHvar tThvexadta xal yhs AxBéEodar. 


Plut. Quaest. Sympos. VIII 8, 4 p.730 E; A30. 


What exactly Plutarch means by ‘“‘within fishes” is implied in his 
remark “having been fed like the sharks.” In his De sollertia animalium, 
namely, speaking of “the tenderness of the shark” (tod 3% yadAcod rò 
piAdatopyov), he writes about these animals as follows: 


For they (sc., the sharks) give birth to an egg, then (keep) the 
(new-born) animal not outside, but inside, within themselves, and 
in this way not only feed it, but also carry it along (within 
themselves) as if for the sake of a second birth; when, however, 
(the offspring) grows bigger, then they release it outside. 
tixtovar uèv yao mov, citra Cov oùx Extdg HAA’ evtds èv Exutoic xal 
tTospovaLv oUTW xal pépovoiv Momep èx Seutépac yevecews: Stav dé 
welCova yevntar, uedtaor Dupate. 

Plut. dé soll. anim. 33 p. 982 A. 


(This, obviously, is how the fact was explained that some kinds of 
sharks bring forth living young.) 

A late afterglow of Plutarch’s misinterpretation of that ingenious 
Anaximandrian conception is no doubt the remark in Censorinus that 


Anaximander of Miletus believed that from heated water and 
earth either fishes or very fish-like animals took origin; that 
within these (animals) human beings were growing their embryos 
being kept inside until maturity; that then finally when those 
(animals) burst open men and women came forth who were already 
able to feed themselves. 


Anaximander Milesius videri sibi ex aqua terraque calefactis 
exortos esse sive pisces seu piscibus simillima animalia; in his 
homines concrevisse fetusque ad pubertatem intus retentos; tunc 
demum ruptis illis viros mulieresque qui iam se alere possent 
processisse. 

Censorinus 4, 7; A30. 
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The First Greek Writing in Prose 


Anaximander’s book, containing his scientific results as well as his 
philosophy proper, was not only the first in which a Hellene “was bold 
enough to put down in writing a theory about nature,” as Themistius 
says (or. 36 p. 317; A 7). To all appearances, it was also the very first 
writing in prose of Greek literature. 

The alleged title ‘About Nature” (Peri Physeos) was presumably not 
the original superscription of the book. In later antiquity, it was not 
available any more, but it was still extant in its entirety in the second 
half of the second century B.C. 

Only one whole sentence has survived, kept from oblivion by 
Simplikios (6th century A.D.) in a quotation from Theophrastus. It is a 
very deep, a really fundamental sentence. Yet — and this is conspicuous 
indeed — in all antiquity none of the other authors whose writings have 
been handed down to us seems to have ever taken any notice of it when 
mentioning Anaximander. 


THE PHILOSOPHER 


Anaximander calls his one principle the A pezron. 

The Apeiron (&revpov) could mean ‘‘the infinite” as well as “the 
indefinite.” This name apeiron is applicable either to empty space, the 
infinite Nothing, as it were. This is the meaning with Xenophanes, e.g. 
(cf. p. 11). Or it could also be applied to a homogeneous filling of space. 

With Anaximander, it means the filling of the infinite space, yet with 
a stuff that is not specified as to its qualities. Space is filled, but it is 
not indicated what that filling is. 


Is Anaximander a Transformist? 


As a consequence of this somewhat iridescent terminology, the 
question arises: How is this Apeiron to be understood? Is it merely a 
mixture that in the course of the world occurrence dissolves by 
segregation, by ekkrisis, into the various sensible stuffs, the ingredients 
of that intimate mixture? If so, then Anaximander does not belong 
here. Or is this Apeiron to be visualized as a homogeneous special stuff 
in its own right, a unique stuff that then changes into the other stuffs 
by genuine transformation, by allotosis? 

A Transformist is Anaximander only if he assumed a really unique 
primordial stuff, one element, and not a mixture. This element would 
be neither air nor earth nor fire nor water, but would change into all 
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these. Such an element would now not be demonstrable any more, just 
because it has changed and, therefore, been consumed. It will perhaps 
be here again after a retransformation of the world into that primary 
stuff. It may also be that it is even still extant in the surroundings of 
the differentiated cosmos. But within our world, at any rate, that stuff 
would not be available. And that is why the properties of that stuff 
cannot be determined any more. Yet, this would not mean that that 
stuff does, or did, not have any qualities. It would merely imply that 
these qualities cannot be found out. 

The term Apeiron would then not be iridescent in the sense of 
“ambiguous.” It would rather be on purpose ambivalent, with the 
intentional double meaning of “‘infinite’’ and, not “indefinite,” but 
“indefinable.” 

A solution of the problem is not easy. The question, namely, is even 
today not yet definitely settled. 


Is It ‘Allotosts’ or ‘EkRrisis’? 
There is a long passage on this problem in Simplikios’ Aristotle 
commentary, a passage that deserves a closer scrutiny: 


Of those assuming one (principle) that is in motion and infinite, 
the son of Praxiades, Anaximander of Miletus who became 
successor and disciple of Thales has called the Infinite (Apeiron) 
principle as well as element of all that there is, being himself the 
first to introduce this term “principle.” 1 This principle, he says, is 
neither water nor any other of the so-called elements, but is some 
other infinitely extensive nature from which all the heavens and 
the worlds within them originate. 

tov dé Ev xal xtvoduevov xal ğrerpov Acyovtwv "Avakivavdpos uèv 
TloaEtadou Mirnatog Oadod yevóuevocs dradoxos xat wadntHs apyHv te 
xal oToryetov elonxe tõv Svtwv TO &mELpOV, TEGTOG TOUTO TobvoUE 
xouioxs ths a&pxys.1 Aéyer Ò adbtHY ute Ddwe pNte KAAO TL TOV 
“xaAoULEVWY civar otoiyelwv, GAA’ étépav Tiva Quo k&meLpov, èE He 
dravtas yivecdat tous ovpavols xal ToUSG Ev adTOIC xdGLOUG. 


Simpl. phys. 24, 13; A Q. 


This last sentence may sound like a statement in favor of transform- 
ism. Yet, strictly speaking, those words could apply to a special stuff as 
well as to an intimate mixture presenting none of those elements 
purely. But this is not yet the end of the report. 


1 genetivus epexegeticus (against Burnet!). 
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Before continuing, however, one should not fail to notice that 
according to this passage Anaximander assumed a plurality, or rather 
an infinite number, of worlds, quite in conformity with the infinite 
extension in space of his Apeiron. The terminology as used here by 
Simplikios would suggest that what is inside a heaven would have been 
called “kosmos,” whereas a cosmos together with the encompassing 
heaven would have been called ‘‘ouvanos.’’ All these worlds are to be 
imagined as spheres. The individual ouranot would be invisible to each 
other either because of the vast distances or because there is no fire 
between them (no “‘light-ether,’’ as one might say today), but merely 
undifferentiated Apeiron impermeable to light. 

Then, after a quotation to be dealt with later, the passage continues: 


It is clear, however, that when looking at (the problem of) the 
transformation into each other of the four elements, this man (sc., 
Anaximander) did not deem it right to choose any one of them for 
a basis, but something else besides. 

ANA ov dé Ste THY els KAANAM weTABOAHY THY tettTpwv OTOLYELWY OUTOG 
Jeaodwevos odx HEtwoev Ev tr tobTwWY broxeluevov ToLHoaL, KAA TL 
HAAG THOR THOTH. tbid. 


One might again think this means some fifth stuff that has changed 
into the other four and, accordingly, is no longer demonstrable. But, 
unfortunately, the beginning of the sentence, “It is clear, however,” 
shows that this is merely a subjective conclusion of Simplikios. And all 
hope would seem to dwindle when finally, in direct continuation, he 
explicitly says: 

Yet, this man constructs the origination (sc., of the sensible stuffs) 
not so that the primordial stuff changes, but so that the opposites 
become separated in consequence of the eternal motion. That is 
also why Aristotle has put him into the group of the Anaxa- 
goreans (ste!). 
ovtog dé oùx GAAOLOUUEVOU TOD otoLyelov THY yévecıv row, GAA’ 
ATOXPLVOLEVUY THV Evavtiwy did TIS aidtov xivjoews. S10 xal tolg 
mept Ava&aydpav tottov ó “AptototéAns ouvetacev. tbid. 
The explanation of what is meant by those ‘“‘opposites’’ is given in 
another passage in Simplikios: 
Contrasts, however, are: warm, cold; dry, moist; and the others. 
evavttoTytes Sé clot Peoudv, puxedv, Enpdv, bypov, xal ta KAAM. 


Simpl. phys. 150, 24; A 9. 
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What Simplikios, the Aristotle commentator, here says is, after all, 
merely an elaboration of what Aristotle has declared himself: 


... The others, however, (teach) that from the One the contrasts 
contained (in it) are secreted, as says Anaximander and all those 
saying that the One is also many, as do Empedocles and Anax- 
agoras. For these, too, have the other things be secreted from the 
mixture. 

. ob Ò Ex TOU Evde Evodaas tàç EvavTioTHTAG Exxplvecdat, orep 
"Avakluavdpdc prot xat door 8’ v xal mord pac elvat, dome 
"Epredoxaysc xal “Avakaydpac: èx tod welyyatos yao xal ovtor 
éxxpltvovor TAAG. 


Arist. phys. I 4. 187a20; A 9. 


According, then, to Aristotle (and Simplikios, or rather Theo- 
phrastus), Anaximander is no Transformist. Those contrasts are 
plainly the various sensation qualities. If Aristotle is right, Anaxi- 
mander would have assumed independent sensation qualities, as it 
were, in a primordial mixture getting disengaged. Thus, Anaximander 
would have been the first to arrive at the idea of unchangeable ele- 
ments. His unchangeable elements would have been the ingredients of 
that mixture: warmth and coldness, dryness and moistness, and all the 
other pairs of opposites, the various sensation qualities, visualized as 
independent. 

There is only one point in Aristotle’s report that could seem dubious 
at a first glance. He speaks of the contrasts “‘contained (in it).’’ To use 
Aristotelian language, this could mean a being-contained actually or a 
being-contained potentially. And if those pairs of opposites are 
potentially contained in a quasi-mixture, then Anaximander is a 
Transformist and assumes allozosis, genuine transformation. 

Yet, there can be no reasonable doubt that it is a being contained 
actually what Aristotle has in mind.! The words he uses are meigma 
(uetyua«), “mixture,” and, not allotosis, but ekkrisis (xxprotc), meaning 
“secretion,” “‘separation,’ “segregation.” 


1 Zeller (Zeller-Nestle, Die Philosophie der Griechen, I, 6th ed., p. 277 ff.), 
obviously convinced that Aristotle simply cannot have made a mistake, tries in 
vain to persuade the reader that in that passage Aristotle must have meant a 
being contained potentially only. Zeller’s pointing at De caelo III 3.302al5 as a 
proof is in fact merely another evidence that Aristotle’s language is not always 
flawless or, to put it more mildly and perhaps even more correctly, that Aris- 
totle’s students, just as all students at all times, were making little mistakes in 
their lecture notes every once in a while. 
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Accordingly, Anaximander would not be a Transformist. And it 
might even not seem completely unjustified to accept this view. For 
Anaximander does have in common with Anaxagoras also some other 
points, as particularly the infinite number of simultaneously existing 
worlds, a feature of some rarity with the Greeks. At any rate, however, 
if reference to the authority of Aristotle were still tantamount to 
reference to Truth itself, the question would have to be considered 
settled. 

Yet, those times are over. One may safely at least hesitate to accept 
Aristotle’s testimony. 

Psychologically, it is utterly improbable that Anaximander should 
not have been a Transformist. He was a follower of Thales, and himself 
is said to have had his fellow-Milesian Anaximenes as a disciple. Both 
Thales and Anaximenes were Transformists. And then there is still 
Diogenes of Apollonia, an adherent of Anaximenes, and Diogenes, too, 
was a Transformist. It is rather improbable that the man in between 
should have stepped outside the line, whereas his followers should have 
stepped back again concerning such a fundamental point. The idea of 
unchangeable elements, namely, is so elegant, and the old idea of a 
changeable element is so naive that, if indeed already Anaximander had 
found the so much more mature conception of an “unborn, imperisha- 
ble, and unchangeable element,” it would scarcely have occurred to 
those followers of his to operate again with that fairy-tale notion of a 
changeable element. 

Incidentally, even Heraclitus still follows the Transformation 
pattern: first there is the pyr aeizoon alone, and then there are also its 
tropat, its transformations: 


Attempt at a Decisive Answer 


History of philosophy is rather a history of ideas than of persons. It 
is not so important, therefore, whether or not a man by the name of 
Anaximander was a Transformist. Important is merely the distinction 
between assuming a changeable element, and consequently only one, 
be it one stuff or one sense quality, and assuming something un- 
changeable, be it a plurality of stuffs or a plurality of sense qualities. 
And important it is, furthermore, that the idea of Transformation 


1 The change of the Absolute into Mind or Matter (Schelling, Hegel) is no 
analogon. For with the Transformists, it is change of one sort of matter into 
another sort of matter and, at the same time, panzoistically, of one sort of mind 
into another sort of mind. This has never happened again afterwards. 
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preceded the idea of unchangeable elements. But whether this or that 
person belongs here or there is irrelevant, strictly speaking. For it is not 
for the sake of the various authors as such that history of philosophy is 
studied. Or else it would be history of literature, not history of phi- 
losophy. 

Nevertheless, however, one may take up again the question of 
whether Anaximander is or is not a Transformist and try to arrive at a 
decisive answer. 

The question is, to put it strictly: Has Anaximander taught the 
disunion of a homogeneous Apeiron of the quality X into opposite 
qualities A and B, none of which is X, and where A and B exist only in 
the transformation product? Or has he taught a disseverance of an 
Apeiron in which A and B are contained in an intimate mixture? Is it 
allovosts or ekkrisis? The one position is supported by Aristotle, the 
other is more plausible psychologically. We have now to face a decision 
as to what means more to us: the instinct for the inner psychological 
necessity of construction or the authority of Aristotle. 

Was Aristotle beyond doubt competent to understand thoroughly 
and interpret adequately the constructions of those ancient prede- 
cessors of his? 

As early as 1897, A. Döring showed good reasons for declaring: 


Here Aristotle has stretched the oldest history of philosophy into 
a Procrustean bed in which in many respects severe damage has 
been inflicted on historical truth.! 


Since then first-hand research and scrutiny has proven that the 
philosophies of his predecessors have frequently been distorted in their 
presentation by Aristotle. 

But we are even ourselves in a position to make a test, from a 
logical angle, of Aristotle’s reliability. 

Aristotle advances the alternative: What Anaximander has assumed 
is either a mixture or it is no mixture. But then Aristotle does not 
bring forth all the possibilities involved. He merely puts on the one 
side a mixture of sense qualities and on the other side one, sole primary 
stuff. Yet, there are four possibilities, not two: I) one primary stuff 
that disunites; 2) one sense quality that disunites; 3) a mixture of 

1 “Aristoteles hat hier die älteste Geschichte der Philosophie in ein Pro- 
krustesbett gespannt, in dem die Historicitat in vielfacher Beziehung empfind- 


lichen Schaden leidet.” (“Thales.” In: Zeitschrift für Philos. und philos. Kritik, 


109, p. 183.) 
2 For a more detailed treatment of this question see p. 293. 
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primary stuffs that segregates; and 4) a mixture of sense qualities that 
segregates. Of these four cases, two are not taken into consideration by 
Aristotle. 

Exactly either of these two possibilities could have been what 
Anaximander may have had in mind. He could have assumed one 
primary stuff X of the quality Y each of which would change into the 
many stuffs and qualities, or could have assumed, dropping the stuff, 
one sense quality that then would change. 

This logical flaw in the presentation by the father of logic is one more 
reason for us not to surrender unconditionally to his authority. It is, 
therefore, more than probable that Anaximander’s Apeiron was meant 
indeed as something strictly unique, be it a unique stuff with a unique 
quality, both transforming, or a unique sense quality X alone that 
changes and disunites and, just by that, produces ‘‘stuff.”’ 


A Welcome Confirmation 


After such rebellion against the authority ot Aristotle, it is rather 
satisfactory to find out it is not even psychological and logical con- 
siderations alone that justify our decision. There exists indeed a 
momentous testimony in our favor. Theophrastus, the tamous 
Aristotelian, is quoted in Simplikios with a sentence that, if read with 
some care and attention, turns out to be a downright proof of our 
interpretation: 


But also Theophrastus, (violently) pushing together Anaxagoras 
and Anaximander, interprets what has been said by Anaxagoras 
likewise in such a way that he would be able to call the sub- 
stratum (sc., of Anaxagoras) one nature. He writes, namely, in his 
Natural History the following: “Since undoubtedly they take (it) 
in this way, he (sc., Anaxagoras) might seem to construct the 
material principles as infinite (in number), as (already) mentioned, 
but the cause of motion and origination as one. Should, however, a 
man understand that ‘mixture of all things’ as being one nature 
indefinable as to kind as well as size — which he (sc., Anaxagoras) 
might seem to have the intention of saying —, then the conse- 
quence would be for such a man to say that those principles are 
only two (in number): the nature of that Apeiron and the Nous, so 
that he (sc., Anaxagoras) then looks like constructing at any rate the 
material elements almost in the same manner as (naparAnotwc) 
Anaximander. 
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xal Osóppactoç Sè tov "Avakaydpav ele tov “Avakiyavdpov cuvoddy 
xal oStas éxAauBaver ta bd "AvaExydpov Acyoueva, a SUvacdat lav 
adtov plow Aéyetv TÒ Sroxelyevov’ yokper Sé obtuse Ev tH Dvorx 
totopla: ‘obtw èv odv AauBavóvtæwv SdEetev av nowy tç èv xg 
àpyc amelpous, orep elontar, thv dé THs xivocws xal THs yeEvÉcewG 
aittav utav. el ŠE tis Thv utew tõv črávtwv nordbor ulav elvar pdow 
àóptotov xal xat eldoc xal xarà péyedoc, Sep av S6Eere PobAccdar 
Aéyetv, cuuBalver Svo tas dpyac «ùt Agvet THY Te TOD arelpov úcty 
XAL tov vodv, Mote TavTWS alveTat TA CWULATIXA OTOLYELA TAPATANOLWG 
tot@v “Avattuavdpa.’ 


Simpl. phys. 154, 14; A ga. 


We take it, therefore, that Anaximander does belong to the group of 
the Transformists. 

Accordingly, as all of them, he too is no materialist, but a panzoist. 
Also with him, generatio spontanea means no origination of life from the 
lifeless but merely of organization from the unorganized. Psyche, too, 
will have the same meaning with him as with the others. And his 
primordial “‘principle’’ surrounding all the worlds is likewise at the 
same time the body of a god — and of a personal god — whose will is 
governing all those worlds: 


... that it encompasses all things altogether and steers all things. 
... And that this is the Divine. 


. Kal Tepléyety aravta xal mavta xuBepvav. ...° xal TOUT elvat TÒ 
DELOV. 


Arist. Phys. ITI 4. 203b11; AI5. 


Divinity of the Apetron 

When using the terms “‘personal’’ and “impersonal,” many philolo- 
gists, and even quite a few philosophers, do not seem to know clearly 
what they want to say. 

Here, with Anaximander, the fact that the afervon is of neuter 
gender and is called to theton (tò Betov, “the Divine”), likewise neuter of 
course, is taken for an expression of ‘‘impersonality,” instead of being 
understood to mean that the godhead just is beyond and above any 
distinction of sexual differences. A German philologist, e.g., has even 
managed to write the following: 


Anaximander ventures the momentous step: the Divine is thought 
of as.impersonal, and even this Apeiron, the hSapeless, is of divine 
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nature. ... The Apeiron is unlimited in time, is carrier of an 
unrestricted power of motion, and is an absolute ruler whose will is 
determining everything.! 


If such a godhead is called “impersonal,” what is then supposed to 
be the meaning of “personal”? The implication seems to be that a 
‘“‘personal’’ god would have to be visualized as something like an old 
man with a long white beard or so. 

In fact, however, the god of Anaximander, this divine Apeiron, 
unborn and imperishable, eternal and not aging, is — despite the neuter 
gender — a consciousness-unit, complete with knowledge and will, a 
ruler “whose will is decisive for everything,” which means: a person.? 

The infinitely numerous worlds within the infinitely extensive 
Apeiron are equidistant from each other, provided one may give 
credence to a remark of Aetios (II 1, 8; A17) ascribing this tenet 
expressly to Anaximander, in contrast to seven other philosophers 
(II 1, 3; A17). This would be one more proof that “the Divine” of 
Anaximander is meant as a knowing and willing consciousness-unit. No 
equidistance could be attributed to the innumerable worlds of a 
Leucippus or Democritus. 

According to Aetios (I 7, 12; A17), those infinitely numerous 
worlds were called gods by Anaximander, and born gods, as Cicero 
qualifies them explicitly (De natura deorum I 10, 25: nativos esse deos). 
This would then be — and for the first time in Greece — the distinction 
between many, in fact innumerable, born and mortal, though long- 
living gods and the one eternal Lord, analogous to the Indian dis- 
tinction between the many born and mortal devas and devis and the 
eternal tsvara. 

There was reason for us to mention this analogy already when 
dealing with Xenophanes. (Anaximander was earlier, of course.) Yet, 
with Xenophanes, just as in India, those many deities are the gods and 
goddesses of popular religion, and the supraposed Hets Megistos has as 
his body the finite world-globe of Xenophanes that is surrounded by 
the infinite Nothing. Of the infinitely numerous born and mortal gods 

1 “Anaximander wagt den bedeutungsvollen Schritt: das Göttliche wird 
unpersonlich gedacht und sogar dieses Apeiron, das Gestaltlose, hat göttlichen 
Charakter. ... Das Apeiron ist unbegrenzt in der Zeit, Trager einer uneinge- 
schrankten Kraft der Bewegung und unbeschrankter Herrscher, dessen Wille 
fiir alles bestimmend ist.” Karl Deichgraber, “Anaximander von Milet,” in: 
Hermes 75 (1940) p. 15. 


2 Strictly speaking, a “personal god” is a pleonasm, and an “‘impersonal god’”’ 
is a contradictio in adjecto. 
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of Anaximander, however, each is a whole world. And all these god- 
worlds, or world-gods, are embedded, while they last, in the one 
infinite and immortal God, themselves being temporary transfor- 
mations of parts of that infinite and undefinable eternal godhead. 

This lofty, all-embracing picture of the universe should alone suffice 
to confirm the stature of Anaximander as a towering giant right on the 
very threshold of Western philosophy. 

(Let this infinite universe of Anaximander shrink to merely one of 
his infinitely numerous worlds, reduce his born gods, each of which is a 
whole world, to a number of gods, each of which is merely in charge of 
one celestial body, and you have, apart from the Demiurge, the one and 
finite world of Plato ...) 


The Meaning of Struggle and Destruction 


According to Anaximander, those infinitely numerous mortal gods, 
the infinitely numerous perishable worlds, take origin and last for a 
time and are destroyed, again and again, in a periodicity without 
beginning and without an end. But why? And during the existence of 
these worlds, every organism within them takes birth and lasts for a 
while and suffers and dies. Why? Why is there death in the world? 


Ultimately, there are only two all-embracing problems of philosophy: 
the quest for the hidden mechanics of the world and the quest for the 
hidden meaning of the world. Due to the narrowness and limitation of 
human nature, it 1s very rare that one philosopher would deal with 
both of these problems. The theorogon type is mainly devoted to the 
one problem, the pathogon type mainly to the other. Thus, not 
infrequently, even complementary pairs of thinkers appear on the 
scene of spiritual history, such as Anaxagoras on the one side, Hera- 
clitus on the other, or Descartes and Spinoza. 

Anaximander, however, a giant also in this respect, must have been 
concerned, beside his theorogon nature philosophy, also with the 
pathogon problem of the meaning of the sufferings inherent in the 
struggle for life. Here, the inevitable suffering and the inevitable death 
of the organisms are the obvious, obtrusive facts, whereas the allegedly 
analogous fate of those innumerable worlds invisible to each other is 
Anaximander’s philosophical vision. 

Suffering and death are inherent in the struggle for life between the 
organisms. In that struggle, the most significant feature is the ap- 
palling fact that they are using each other for food. The mere life, 
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therefore, of any organism is a crime, and a crime has to be atoned for. 
That is why they must die, all of them, the temporary survivors as well 
as their victims. The survivors will, in turn, be victims themselves, just 
as their victims had been the surviving murderers of other victims. Die 
they must, which means: disintegrate again into those inorganic 
substances from which they had originated. 

And in the same way, according to Anaximander, also those mortal 
gods, the infinitely numerous worlds, must atone and die by dissolving 
again into that infinite Apeiron from which they have arisen: 


“However, into those (same) things from which they take their 
origin, all the things that exist (sc., the worlds as well as the 
organisms within them) get also their undoing, and rightly so: for 
they are punished by each other,! and mutually atone,? for the 
crime when the time is due,” as he (sc., Anaximander) expresses it 
in more poetical language. 

èk dv òè H yéveats Eat rots ovat, xal thy Pdopay cis tadta yiveodar 
xat TO YpEav? Siddvar yao aùr Stunv! xal tiov? aAAHAOLG] thg 
aSdixlag xaT Thy tod yedvov tae, momtixnwrépotcg OŬTWG dvduacty 
adta AEYWv. 


fr. 1 (Theophr. ap. Simpl. phys. 24, 18). 


To the question, then, of what is the meaning of the seemingly 
senseless facts of suffering and death, Anaximander’s answer is: Life is 
a crime, and suffering and death are punishments, inflicted not by any 
judge, but by way of mutual revenge in a chain of retaliations per- 
formed by the “‘criminals” themselves. 

What, however, is the crime of those infinitely numerous worlds 
which, in Anaximander’s vision, are supposed to be “‘punished by each 
other, and to mutually atone, for the crime’’? 

They are equidistant from each other within the divine Apeiron, 
which indicates, as already mentioned, that this is a knowing and 
purposeful godhead steering and governing everything. And then there 
is, according to Anaximander, that beginningless and endless periodi- 
city of origin, existence, and reabsorption of these worlds into the 
homogeneity of the Apeiron, a periodicity obviously of the same 
simultaneous rhythm for all those worlds, as a consistent counterpart 
to the equality of their distances from each other. This, too, can be but 
in accordance with the will of that divine Apeiron, as should be also 


1 Stxnv Šdóvar tivi tivoc, “‘to be punished by somebody for something.”’ 
2 slow diddvar tivdc, ‘to atone, to pay penalty, for something.”’ 
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that struggle between the organisms, after all. Now, even if indeed the 
“offense” of the worlds to each other consisted in their tendency of 
expanding ever more and more, as a mutual menace of crashing each 
other 1 — where is the crime if the divine Apeiron is “‘steering’’ every- 
thing? How can there be any crime if everything occurs in accordance 
with the all-governing will of the Apeiron? Why should there be at all 
that periodicity in the universe? And what, then, is the contents of the 
will of that all-governing eternal godhead anyway? 

Should perhaps Theophrastus be right who did not take literally that 
sentence about mutual punishment and atonement, but understood it 
merely as a “somewhat poetical” picturesque expression for an hypo- 
thesis about the transformation into each other of the four elements? 
I do not think so. I am rather inclined to assume that Anaximander 
meant what he said in that sentence. 


That Controversial Sentence... 


There is no doubt that, although given in indirect speech, the 
sentence in question is a literal quotation, at least partly. But that 
sentence is full of problems and difficulties: 

Is the whole sentence a literal quotation? And if not, which part is? 

Some scholars 2 acknowledge as a quotation only that “‘poetical”’ 
part, allegedly beginning with xata tò ypewv, and consider the first half 
a mere paraphrase of Anaximander’s idea, while according to one 
scholar 3 the first part would not even be a correct paraphrase, but 
altogether wrong materially. Authenticity of the whole sentence is 
upheld with rather plausible arguments by Mondolfo 4 and also by 
others. 

Then there is the question of whether xat tò ypemv means “‘of 
necessity” or “‘as it is due and proper.” Linguistically, neither trans- 
lation would be impossible, though etymology is more in favor of the 
second possibility (cf. the difference between yoy and Set, mentioned 
p. 81). Here all depends on the interpretation of the whole sentence. 

Almost all scholars translate here &ðıxi as “injustice.’’ Of course, 


1 as R. Mondolfo is inclined to assume (Problemi del Pensiero Antico, Bo- 
logna, 1935, P. 53). 

2 such as J. Burnet (Early Greek Philosophy, §13), W. A. Heidel (“On 
Anaximander’’, Classical Philol. 7 [1912]), F. Dirlmeier (Rheinisches Museum 87 
[1938]). 

3 W. Kraus (‘‘Das Wesen des Unendlichen bei Anaximander,” Rhein. Mus. 
93 [1950]). l 

4 R. Mondolfo (l.c., p. 49); K. Deichgräber (l.c.); W. Kranz, a.o. 
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this can be the meaning. But the Greek word, etymology notwith- 
standing, can cover much more. It certainly means also “crime,” 
‘“‘malignance,”’ “offense,” “hostility,” etc. To render it in this context 
as “‘injustice’’ would be similar to calling a wholesale murderer 
“inconsiderate.” To my mind, what is meant here is not “injustice,” 
but “crime.” 

Kara thy tod ypóvov tč can mean “‘in the order of time,” “in due 
time,” “when the time for it arrives” or also “according to the decree of 
Time.” ! In this latter case, “Time” would here have been meant as 
something like a judge passing sentences and meting out punishments. 
Yet, such interpretation would nullify the statement that ‘‘they are 
punished for the crime by each other,” and not by a judge. Only this, 
however, is an adequate description of the actual struggle. It appears, 
therefore, much more natural to translate those words in the simplest 
and most unassuming way as “in due time,” “when the time is due.” 


The Most Serious Problem 


The most serious problem, however, is here the question of what the 
crime, or “‘injustice’’ for that matter, of “the heavens and the kosmoi 
within them” shall consist in. 

Nietzsche and Erwin Rohde 2 (following Ritter 2), on the basis of a 
text in which the pivotal word &Andotsg was not contained, thought the 
“sin” of those worlds and of all the individual things of which they 
consisted was this very individuation itself, as a defection from the 
original divine unity of the Apeiron. 

The restoration, by Usener and Diels, of &AnAotc into the text has 
made such interpretation impossible. But Diels clung to the Nietzsche- 


1 Werner Jaeger (The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, p. 34) holds 
that ‘‘according to Time’s decree” is the true meaning. He points — as allegedly 
corroborating his opinion — at the fact that there is a fragment of a poem by — 
Solon where Time is represented as judge. This rather philological argument is 
none too cogent, logically. Besides, however, genuine philosophers are people 
who think with their own brains. It is, therefore, not very well feasible to explain 
original ideas of a philosopher by means of ‘‘parallel passages” taken from else- 
where. On the other hand, Jaeger equates (p. 36) this judge, Time, with “‘nothing 
less than divine justice itself.” But then he would also have to equate “Time” 
with the godhead, in a downright zurvanistic manner. Which would be rather 
alien to Anaximander to whom the law-giver is the divine “‘all-steering,”’ ‘‘all- 
governing” Apeiron, not Chronos. 

2 Nietzsche, Die Philosophie im tragischen Zeitalter der Griechen; E. Rohde, 
Psyche, I1, p. 119, n. 1; H. Ritter, Geschichte der jonischen Philosophie, Berlin, 
1821, p. 188. 
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Rohde view, all the same.! And even today, another philologist 2 by 
anachronistically employing Aristotelian notions such as actuality and 
potentiality has been laboring to save that old interpretation despite 
the &AAnAots that renders it philosophically impossible. 

Paying heed to éddnpotc, John Burnet, the famous British philologist, 
advances a view (EGPh § 16) according to which not the worlds, but 
“the opposites” of which they consist are committing an “injustice” by 
violating their equilibrium when, e.g., “the warm” is too prepotent in 
summer, ‘‘the cold”? too prepotent in winter... 

Similar is the opinion of W. A. Heidel (l.c.) who in addition, to 
support Burnet, suggests xat thy tod ypdvov taEwv to mean the change 
of the seasons of the year... 


The only interpretation to make sense still seems to be that given by 
Mondolfo according to whom, as already mentioned, the crime of the 
worlds would consist in their expansion. This would imply that 
Anaximander must have had the vision that those infinitely numerous 
worlds, invisible to, and equidistant from, each other within the 
infinite Apeiron, were in an incessant process of expansion, diminishing 
steadily those distances until finally they would crash into each other 
and exploding, as it were, would punish each other by this very 
explosion, as a consequence of which all of them alike would be 
reabsorbed into the homogeneous, undifferentiated Apeiron from 
which they had originated. 

Mondolfo’s answer to the problem of what that cosmic crime is 
supposed to be is ingenious, and to ascribe it to Anaximander is indeed 
a worthy and plausible idea, in contrast to certain rather ridiculous 
attempts at interpretation. 

But still the question would remain: Why is this a crime if the 


1 H. Diels, “Anaximander von Milet,’’ Neue Jahrbücher 51 (1923) p. 66 ff. H. 
Kahn, in his Anaximander and the Origins of Greek Cosmology (New York, 1960, 
p. 194) calls attention to the fact that as early as 1835 C. A. Brandis, in his 
Handbuch der griechisch-vémischen Philosophie, gave the correct text and that, 
three years later, it was printed also in the first edition of Ritter-Preller’s 
Historia philosophiae Graeco-Romanae. 

2 H. Frankel, Dichtung und Philosophie des frühen Griechentums, New York, 
1951, p. 346 ff. 

3 Mondolfo, l.c., p. 53: ‘‘.. una offesa, che potrebbe esser concepita in 
relazione col processo di espansione, attribuito da Anassimandro a ogni mondo 
... Il danno o la minaccia, che così il cosmo espandendosi reca agli altri contigui, 
e all’ uguaglianza di distanze reciproche che per Anassimandro è legge geometrica 
dell’ ordine universale, sarebbe espiato nella dissoluzione del cosmo stesso, 
riassorbito dall’ infinito.”’ 
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divine Apeiron is all-governing? And why, then, is there the endless 
repetition of the crime in an eternal periodicity? 

Reference to an “impersonal, ever present, and irresistible law 
(Moira, Ananke, Dike)’’ in nature that Anaximander allegedly was the 
first to conceive of ! does not satisfy. A law presupposes a lawgiver, 
ultimately. And even if those innumerable born and mortal gods are 
themselves subject to that Moira or Ananke or Dike of Greek my- 
thology — the lawgiver of that law is, of course, the supreme godhead, 
the eternal, all-steering Apeiron. 

Anaximander’s view, as allegedly pronounced in that controversial 
fragment, has been called “the first philosophical theodicy,” 2 a 
theodicy by which “‘coming-to-be and passing-away ... are objectively 
vindicated.” 2 

Far from being this, it even puts into boldest relief the very problem 
of theodicy. 

Anaximander, the gigantic first genuine philosopher of the Hellenes, 
was great enough to have a feeling for both of those two all-embracing 
questions. But his philosophy is preponderantly of the theorogon type. 
His interest in the theorogon problem was paramount. 

And so, his answer to the pathogon question: What is the hidden 
meaning of the world with its struggles and sufferings?, is not quite on 
the same level as his grandiose picture of the universe. His interest in 
this problem was not deep enough. His answer - provided that that 
one, surviving sentence was meant at all as an answer to that problem — 
his answer is in fact no answer, ultimately. 

A possible ultimate solution was to be given half a century later, by 
Heraclitus ... 


Those Innumerable So-called Worlds 


The innumerable worlds of Anaximander have each the shape of a 
globe. Although they may expand until their distances are zero, the 
Apeiron can never be completely displaced because between balls, even 
if they touch each other, there are always interstices left. (Those early 
thinkers, namely, have a plastic imagination. They do not philosophize 
‘‘discoursively.’’ They would not put up with mere words.) 

To the infinite extension in space of the Apeiron and the accordingly 
infinite number of “heavens with the kosmoz within them,” equidistant 


1 Mondolfo, /.c., p. 25: “.. la prima nozione di una legge impersonale, 
sempre presente e ineluttabile (Moira, Ananke, Dike).’’ 
2 Werner Jaeger, /.c., p. 36. 
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from each other within the Apeiron, corresponds also an infinity in 
time, as an eternal periodicity. In an obviously uniform rhythm, all 
those worlds originate from the Apeiron, exist, and are reabsorbed into 
the Apeiron, again and again, in a never ending succession. Thus, there 
is an infinite number not only of worlds simultaneously existing in 
space, but also of worlds succeeding each other in time. 


Yet, all these infinitely numerous kosmot are no plurality of worlds, 
strictly speaking. They are merely a plurality of spatial parts, and a 
plurality of temporal parts respectively, of the same one world of the 
naive, ametaphysical monism of all the genuine Hellenes, just as also in 
Indian thinking there is merely a plurality of spatial and temporal 
parts of one world, this idea emerging almost at the same time in 
the Samkhya system as in Anaximander’s mind. For also in India 
those “worlds?” of which it is said that they are “unpleasant” 
and the peregrination of which is described in the Vedas, are infi- 
nitely numerous parts of one world. With Anaximander as well as 
with the Indians it is always only a plurality of parts, never a plu- 
rality of units. 

Today, there is still a certain degree of haziness concerning these 
conceptions, sometimes even among scientists. A solar system or a 
whole stellar system may be called a world, in non-philosophical 
language. Now, supposing there exists another stellar system in so 
great a distance from our system that there is no light ether any more 
between them, but an ether desert, as it were (provided this is possible 
at all). Then the one stellar world could definitely not be seen by the 
other stellar world, not even as a “point.” But nevertheless, they 
would still not be two worlds, strictly speaking, but two geometrical 
parts of a unique world, of which one spatial part would just be 
invisible to the other. And the same holds true in the temporal field. If 
after reabsorption of the differentiated world into some homogeneous 
condition a new ‘‘world” takes origin, it would not be a new world 
literally: it would be the same world, but stage number two, another 
period of the same cosmos. 

There is a simple test in imagination. Make, in a mental experiment, 
those two stellar systems, or, to return to Anaximander, any two of the 
innumerable kosmot, approach each other ever more and more, and 
they must finally become visible to each other. If, however, really a 
second world were involved, this could never happen. The world 
appearing to me and the world appearing to somebody else can never 
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become visible to each other. They may perhaps even penetrate each 
other. But they remain two worlds. 

The idea of a genuine plurality of worlds is un-Hellenic. It has come 
into Western philosophy from somewhere else. But neither the Hellenes 
nor the Indians have ever reached beyond the one, sole world, “this 
one world that alone has been begotten” (elc odpavoc d8e uovoyevhs dv), 
to quote the concluding words of Plato’s Timaeus. 


THE AGENETISTS 


The fairy-tale notion of a changeable element could not endure. 


If there is everywhere one and the same changeable stuff, how can a 
world take origin? First there would be the same everywhere. Then 
that change would take place and, as its result, there would again be 
everywhere the same, only just of a different quality. Yet, this would 
still not be a world. World means differentiation. 

True, in that one thing there could be also internal motion, say, in 
the manner of the modern kinetic theory of gas. And such chaotic 
internal motion could perhaps even become a rotation around an axis. 
But this would definitely be all. Nothing more could come out of it, not 
even a process in the sense of the restoration of a deranged equilibrium, 
since there is no slightest reason for presupposing here any such 
derangement. 

From one primordial stuff, therefore, no world can result, and the 
alleged changeability of that stuff is of no avail either because after the 
change there would again be the same everywhere. 


Under the logical compulsion of this argument, the oneness of a 
primary stuff had to be dropped. More than one such stuff, at least 
two, had to be assumed. At the same time, the naive idea of stuff 
changeability became superfluous. It was unnecessary to endow these 
stuffs with mutability. It was sufficient, and served the same purpose, 
to operate instead with changes in the combining-ratios of their 
mixtures. 

How is it that that difficulty was not seen from the very outset? 
There obviously was blindness to this problem. 

This is an important phenomenon. There can be blindness to a 
problem for a long time, even for thousands of years. And then, all of a 
sudden, one becomes aware of it. 
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This has something to do with the fact that notions arise successively. 
Notions have their dates of birth, as it were. There is some connection 
between that successive arising of notions and the successively 
becoming aware of problems after a previous problem blindness. 


The first to become alive to the problem involved in the oneness of a 
primordial stuff and, at the same time, to outgrow the naive idea of a 
“changeable” element, with its implication of literal annihilation and 
coming into existence out of nothing, the first to assume, instead, a 
plurality of something unchangeable, a plurality of ‘‘unborn, im- 
perishable, and immutable” elements, was Anaxagoras !: 


“To come into existence” and “‘to be annihilated” is wrongly used 
by the Hellenes: for no one thing comes into existence or is 
annihilated, but of things that (eternally 2) exist (i.e., of the 
elements) (everything) is mixed together and (then) severed 
(again). And thus it might be correct (for the Hellenes) to say “‘to 
become mixed together” instead of “to come into existence,” and 
“to become severed” instead of ‘‘to be annihilated.” 


tò òè yiveodar xal &nóńvoðar odx pts voutTovotw of “EdAnvec: 
ovdev yap youa yiverar odds XTÓAALTAL, GAA’ ard ÈÓVTWV YONATOY 
cuputoyetal te xai Staxptvetar, xat odtws av dpc xadAotev tó ye 
yiveoda. cuuutoyeodar xal tò andAdvadar Siaxpivecdar. 


Anax. fr. 17 (Simpl. phys. 163, 18). 


Anaxagoras was the first, but he was not to stay alone. 

True, the elements assumed by Empedocles 3 were different in kind 
from the Anaxagorean elements. And the Atomists, though letting 
their atoms in the empty space be of one stuff, likewise assumed 
plurality: the pluralities of unchangeable sizes and shapes and veloci- 
ties and, in addition, the duality of the contrast of full and empty. Yet, 
in all these different constructions, the common feature was the 
assumption of a plurality of something unchangeable. There was never 
after Anaxagoras a return to Transformism. Transformation was 
replaced by change of combination, change in combining-ratio. 


1 As will be shown, there was more than one reason for Anaxagoras to arrive 
at a plurality. 

2 That here “things that exist” has the meaning of “things that exist e- 
ternally”’ is substantiated by Aristotle’s comment in Metaph. I 3. 984a15 (A 43). 
Cf. also p. 183. 

3 Concerning the relationship between Anaxagoras and Empedocles, see 
p. 286 ff. 
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This had nothing to do with any regard for the problem of “Being” 
or for any alleged contradiction in the notion of “Becoming.” All these 
philosophers operate quite heavily with movements and with the 
“becoming” of the sense-given. If there is any contradiction in 
Becoming, it is implied not only in the becoming of a stuff, but in any 
becoming. Hence, also any alteration of combining-ratios would not 
have been permitted.! 

To call the group of those assuming something unchangeable the 
Younger Natural Philosophers is superficial. To call them the Atomists 
is too narrow and also wrong, materially. The Atomists are merely a 
group within this group. 

According to the ancient lexicographer Hesychios (5th century 
A.D.), an Empedoclean term for “element” was ageneton (ayévytov), 
the “unborn.” 2 Why should this authentic term not be accepted? To 
us, then, the group of the usually so-called Younger Natural Philoso- 
phers is the group of the Agenetists. 

In this group the most prominent figure is Anaxagoras, “the 
greatest natural philosopher” of the Hellenes (as he has been called by 
Sextus Empiricus), in fact one of the truly great philosophers of 
mankind. 

His is indeed a real, elaborated system, the first grand system of 
theorogon philosophy. 


1 For a more detailed discussion, cf. p. 323f. 
2 dyévyta: otoiyeïa. nap’ "Epmedoxdet. Hesych. (Empedocles fr. 7.) 


1. ANAXAGORAS OF KLAZOMENAI 
(533-462/61 B.C.) 


“All has been arranged by Mind.” 
A naxagoras 


INTRODUCTION 


Blessed is the man who holds in his mind 
Knowledge of science and neither for damage 
Of his fellow-men nor wrongful deeds 
Intends to go, 
But looks at immortal Nature’s rule 
Lasting for ever, Nature’s beginning 
And where and how. 
People of this kind never are worried 
With grief over shameful commissions. 


"OABLog Sati ths tatoplac 
oye uddyow, UTE TOALTOYV 
nl mnuwoovvyny unt’ els &dlxoug 
Tpaterg Goudy, 
GA’ dSavdtou xabopdv pvcews 
xdopov ayhpwyv, ý te ouvéoty 
yor) XÖTOG. 
tolg òè torovtots ovdérot’ alaypayv 
toywv werédynua mpoolCer. 
Euripides (fragm. gro N.) 


The presentation of the doctrine of Anaxagoras as given in the 
following ! might appear somewhat surprising. It is in opposition to 
nearly all of the “established facts.” 

Sometimes, however, established facts turn out to be established, 
but not facts. And sometimes even several contrasting “facts” about 
one and the same thing may claim to be “‘established.”’ 


Three Different Biographies 


Take, for instance, the mere dates of the main items in Anaxagoras’ 
biography. Strange as it may seem, there are no less than three 
versions. 

Common to all of them is the statement that Anaxagoras was born 


1 Earlier writings on Anaxagoras by the present author: Die Philosophie des 
Anaxagoras. Versuch einer Rekonstruktion, Vienna, 1917, and The Philosophy of 
Anaxagoras. An Attempt at Reconstruction, New York, 1949. The following 
presentation is meant as a revised form of the latter publication. 
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in Klazomenai in Asia Minor, came to Athens, and taught there for 
thirty years; that he was finally indicted and sentenced to death ‘“‘for 
impiety and Persian leanings’’; that Pericles helped him to escape; 
that then he fled to Lampsakos in Asia Minor where he died. 

But as to everything else, there is disagreement, even concerning the 

dates of birth and death and the date of his trial. 
Version Number One. Anaxagoras was born in 500 B.C., lived and 
taught in Athens from 461 to 432, was accused and sentenced in 432 
and, having been rescued by his friend Pericles, left for Lampsakos 
where he died in 428. 

This is the current, “orthodox” version, based on Apollodorus’ 

somewhat schematic statements and backed by authorities such as 
Diels; which is to say that it is accepted by the majority. 
Version Number Two. Lifetime: 500-428 (as above); residence in 
Athens: 480-450; date of the trial: 450; then residence in Lampsakos 
where he conducts a flourishing and influential school of philosophy for 
the last two decades of his life. 

This version was proposed, and supported with some impressive 
arguments, by A. E. Taylor in a clever essay, ‘‘On the Date of the Trial 
of Anaxagoras.” 1 


Version Number Three. Already more than a hundred years ago, the 
great philologist K. F. Hermann contended that 534 B.C. (Olymp. 
61/3) was the year of the birth of Anaxagoras.? And according to 
another German philologist, Georg Friedrich Unger, the main dates 
would be as follows: Anaxagoras was born in 533, came to Athens in 
494 (after the fall of Miletus), and taught there for thirty years. Among 
his pupils were some of the afterwards most famous Athenians, such as 
Themistocles,? Pericles, and Euripides. After the fall of the meteoric 
stone of Aigospotamoi in 467/6 4 — to him a confirmation of his astro- 
physical theories — he made up his mind to put his doctrine down in 
writing, published his book in 466 and, thereupon, was indicted and 
sentenced — ‘‘for impiety and Persian leanings” — in 465. Rescued by 
his pupil Pericles, who was just successfully beginning his career at that 
time (after the death of Aristides in 467), he left for Lampsakos (then 
still under Persian rule) where he died some years later, in 462 or 461. 


1 The Classical Quarterly, II (1917), 81-87. 

2 De philos. Ionic. aetatibus, Gottingen, 1849, p. 10 ff. 
3 according to Stesimbrotos. Cf. Plutarch. Them. 2. 

4 according to more recent estimates, in 468/7. 
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This version has been presented by Unger in 1884 in a brilliant, 
detailed research on ‘‘Die Zettverhdlinisse des Anaxagoras und Empe- 
dokles” 1 in which he accounts for all his statements with convincing 
arguments. To quote just one of them: Aside from the fact that in none 
of the Platonic dialogues is Anaxagoras introduced as a living person, 
Socrates who was born in 469 attended lectures by Archelaos, a dis- 
ciple of Anaxagoras’. Would Socrates have become a hearer of the 
disciple if the master himself had taught in Athens until 432? 


Topic for an Historical Novel ... 


On the basis of the usual chronology, the indictment of Anaxagoras 
not only “for impiety,” but also “for Persian leanings’ has been 
considered completely senseless, and rightly so. By the Hermann and 
Unger version, however, such indictment is given a certain appearance 
of justification. And without at least a seeming justification such an 
inculpation would have been ineffective, needless to say: 

It was from a Persian province that in 494, after the destruction of 
Miletus, Anaxagoras came to Athens. And when finally fleeing to 
Lampsakos, he went to a town still under Persian rule at that time. And 
besides, exactly then this town was a personal estate of Anaxagoras’ 
former pupil Themistocles to whom shortly before, when from un- 
grateful Athens he came to Persia as a refugee, the three cities, 
Magnesia, Lampsakos, and Myus, were presented as a gift by King 
Artaxerxes I (465-424 B.C.). Themistocles himself died in Magnesia in 
460 B.C. 


Time Is Not Reversible ... 


There are, then, no less than three sets of greatly differing ‘“‘es- 
tablished facts.” For inner reasons, I for one prefer version number 
three. 

Quite generally, therefore, reproachful pointing at contradictions of 
“established facts” is not enough to cause me worry if I can point, in 
turn, at some of Anaxagoras’ own words contrary to such alleged 
“facts” as “established” by later authorities - whatever their names 
may be. 


There are those who would like not only “facts,” but also estimates 
to be “established” once and for all. And so someone has indeed 


1 Philologus, IV (1884) Suppl., 511-550. 
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produced the objection that I have ‘‘over-emphasized Anaxagoras’ 
place in the philosophy of the era.” 

Such an objection is tantamount to taking for granted and es- 
tablished what precisely is the question: 

The place Anaxagoras has held so far had been given him on the 
basis of the old opinions and interpretations — those interpretations and 
opinions which now are being questioned and contested. It is not that I 
started by ‘‘over-emphasizing the place of Anaxagoras” and then, on 
this presupposition, undertook to reconstruct his philosophy. It is 
exactly the other way round: On the basis of the results of more than 
thirty years of research, I am now suggesting some change in the 
estimate of the place due to Anaxagoras in the philosophy of mankind 
(not: “of the era’’!). 

The only presuppositions on which I venture to base my recon- 
struction are as follows: 


I. that Anaxagoras was a real philosopher, and not a babbler; 

2. that, as after all a human being, Anaxagoras must not be expected 
to have foreseen what would happen even a single day after his death, 
let alone some decades or centuries later; and, consequently, 

3. that Anaxagoras cannot justly be blamed for not having paid his 
world-renowned successors enough reverence to harmonize his philoso- 
phy with their interpretations.1! 


Time is not reversible. Therefore, if we want to arrive at an under- 
standing of what the genuine Anaxagoras thought and taught, we may, 
in fact we must, presuppose all that he could have learned from his 
philosophic predecessors and contemporaries. But on the other hand, 
while attempting to reconstruct his philosophy, all of our knowledge, 
and even notions, that arose from later periods of human thought must 
be silenced and forgotten. 

A difficult task, indeed, but as thrilling as an actor’s! To impersonate 
Orestes in a tuxedo would hardly be proper, would it? And so, too, in 
the historic theatre of mental evolution, true style is pertinent. 

Yet, it 1s not as wearers of their costumes that the heroes of Greek 
tragedy have become eternal human models, but because they are 

1 Exactly the reverse is F. M. Cornford’s opinion. To him ‘Anaxagoras’ own 
language is very vague and ambiguous.” Cornford deems it “‘safer ... to rely on 
the definite testimony of those who had certainly read his book (Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Simplicius) and afterwards to consider whether the fragments can 


be fairly interpreted accordingly.” (““Anaxagoras’ Theory of Matter,” Classical 
Quarterly, XXIV [1930] p. 22.) 
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embodiments of eternal types of human character, engaged in eternal 
human conflicts. 

Likewise, beyond its mental costume, so interesting historically, the 
philosophy of Anaxagoras — in its very essence, its primary and prime 
conception — has come to be an eternal answer to an eternal question. 


THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE UNIVERSE 


Anaxagoras of Klazomenai, master of Euripides and Pericles of 
Athens, was a beholder and an artist. 

A beholder: His eyes were groping for the jointlines of this fragment 
of a world. 

And he was an artist. For this fragmentary world enticed him to 
restoring it, according to its style, in space and time. 

Beholding and, then, moulding what he had beheld meant life itself 
to him. 

He brooded on a building problem. His work is dedicated to detail 
how he, the son of Hegesibulos, Anaxagoras of Klazomenai, were he 
the world’s construction engineer, would build this grand and beaute- 
ous cosmos out of a pile of particles minute and ultimate. 


The Elements and Their Motras 


What are those ultimate units which, by their variously changing 
aggregation and combination, make the world’s perceptible objects 
emerge and vanish and, in the past, effected the formation of this whole ? 


Aristotelian Reports 


Concerning the stones with which Anaxagoras built up his universe, 
there is present a wide and significant divergence between the expo- 
sitions of Aristotle and the words of Anaxagoras himself (as handed 
down by Simplikios). 

Aristotle appears to designate the ultimate units of Anaxagoras by 
the term homotomereses and usually cites as examples flesh, bone, and 
other parts of organisms: 

Anaxagoras ... (holds) the homotomereses to be the elements, I 
mean such as flesh and bone and everything of that kind. 
"Avakayopag ... Tk ... óuoropepň otoryeta (pyotv civar), Aéyw 9 
olov capxa xal daotodv xal TÕV toLtodtwv ExaxoTov. 


Arist. de caelo III 3. 302a31; A43. 
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He, namely (sc., Anaxagoras), holds up as elements the homotome- 
reses, such as bone and flesh and marrow and all the others, of 
which the parts have the same names (sc., as the respective 
wholes). 


ó uèv yap tà 6uotopep) ototyeta thOnow olov dctodv xal oápxa xal 
uveddv xal tTÕV ŠAAwv dv éÉxáorov cuvovupov TÒ uépoç Early. 


Arist. de gen. et corr. I 1. 314a18,; A46. 


In the extant fragments of Anaxagoras’ work, however, the seeds of 
things are exemplified, instead, by the bright and the dark, the rare and 
the dense, the dry and the moist, the warm and the cold. The passages read 
as follows: 


... the mixture of all things: of the moist and the dry, of the 
warm and the cold, of the bright and the dark (since also much 
earth was therein 1), and, generally, of seeds infinite in quantity, 
in no way like each other. 


.. . Å obppikic tavtrav yenudtwv, TOD te Stepod xat tod Eypod xal tod 
Sepuod xal tod Puxpod xal tod Axurpoŭ xal tod Copepod (xal vic 
TMOAAHS eveovans 1) xal onepuatwv anetowy nAHVoc odbdév Eorxdtwv 
KAANAOLC. 

fr. 4 (Simpl. phys. 156, 1 ff.). 


... the dense is severed from the rare, the warm from the cold, the 
bright from the dark, and the dry from the moist. 

, amoxplvetar m6 Te TOD apaLod Td muxvòyv xal and TOD puypoð Td 
Seouov xal dd Tod Copepod Td AnuTpdv xal dd TOU Stepo To Enpov. 


fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 29-157, 1). 


How is it that such strange elements are not mentioned by Aristotle 
in those passages, and that, instead, the aforesaid substances are 
referred to as kinds of homoiomereses? Or should perhaps the homotome- 
veses be something different from the seeds (onépuara) or particles 
(uwotoat) of Anaxagoras? 

Yet, in the lines following the first of the passages quoted, the term 


1 The intercalated genetivus absolutus xal yg mMoAATs éveovons (‘‘since also 
much earth was [potentially] therein’’) is understood as an illustration of the 
second, the fourth, and the sixth of the preceding genitives. As to this recon- 
struction of the system, it does not matter whether we attribute these words of 
comment to Anaxagoras himself or consider them a marginal note by Simplikios, 
slipped into the text later on. I, for one, prefer the second opinion, even in spite 
of the Ionic form éveovongs (cf. p. 202). 
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omépya (seed) is used by Aristotle in exactly the same sense as the 
preceding 6povopepéc (homotomeres 1). He continues with the statement 
that in Anaxagoras’ opinion 


air and ether ? are mixtures of these (sc., flesh and bone) and all 
the other seeds. 


dépa dé xal mp 2 uelyuata TOUTWV xal TEV KAAWY OTEPLATWV TAVTWV. 


Amst. de caelo III 3. 302b1; A43. 


And once more, one cannot but doubt the Aristotelian presentation. 
According to Aristotle, Anaxagoras considered air and ether ‘‘mixtures 
of these (7.e., flesh and bone) and all the other seeds” (cf. also Arist. de 
gen. et corr. 314a28—b1). But in Anaxagoras’ own opinion, ether is a 
mixture of the rare and the warm and the dry and the bright: 


... but the rare and the warm and the dry (and the bright) moved 
outward to the remoteness of the ether.. 

. . . TÒ 08 Koatov xal TO Depuov xat tò Eypov (we may safely complete: 
xal TÒ Aaurpòv 3) &exywonoev etc Td TpdoW TOD atdépoc. 


fr. 15 (Simpl. phys. 179, 3). 


It will be best, therefore, to use the reports of Aristotle, and later 
authors he influenced, with utmost care. In this hypothetical recon- 
struction of the foundations of the Anaxagorean system, I prefer to be 
guided rather by the philosopher’s own words and by reasons of inner 
consistency based on the technique of composition. 


An Old Question And a New Answer 


How to develop the present state of the universe, in its differentiation 
and orderly movement, from a phase as undifferentiated as possible — 
the solution of this problem had been attempted by the Natural 


1 I am purposely not translating this term for the time being. 

2 sp, usually ‘‘fire,’’ is here the same as al9y, “ether,” because, as Aristotle 
reports after some lines, ‘‘he (sc., Anaxagoras) calls fire and ether the same,” tò 
mip xal tov alSépa mpoonyopever tadtd (Arist. de caelo III 3. 302b4 [cf. also: de 
caelo I 3. 270b25 and Meteor. II 9. 369b14; likewise Hippol. Refut. I, 8 ff.[). 

3 We may do so on the basis of this passage in Hippolytus: 

... but the opposites to these, the warm and the bright and the dry and the 
light, to move out toward the remoteness of the ether. 
. ta 8 dvtixelueva tovtorg TÒ Deppdv xal tO Anurpov xal tò Enpdv xal td 
xodov ele TÒ mpóow TOD aldépocg puo. 
l Hippol. refut. I 8, 2; A42. 
The same was done by Schorn as early as 1829. 
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Philosophers before Anaxagoras. Why was Anaxagoras induced to take 
up that problem once more and look for another solution ? 

The ancient Ionian philosophers had an ideal of construction: For 
them the whole variety of the universe was to originate from a single 
primary substance. And they believed they had really succeeded in 
finding a unique homogeneous substance, through the transformations 
of which the whole world must have emerged. 

Thales considered water to be such a homogeneous principle. But 
how could it happen that he failed to notice that water was not at alla 
homogeneous substance? How could he fail to see that, on the contrary, 
the term “water” was a designation for a mixture, a mixture of a good 
many substances of quite different kinds, such as the moist, the cold, 
the dark, to mention only a few? 

Heraclitus — I am speaking here as if I were Anaxagoras; that is why 
I am taking Heraclitus, in this connection, as a natural philosopher 
only — Heraclitus erroneously thought he had discovered that ether 
(xp) was the homogeneous primary substance and did not perceive 
that what men call ether is a mixture of the bright, the warm, the dry, 
the light, and some other elements. 

Anaximander had avoided, it is true, the mistakes of the others. In 
his opinion, the primary substance, having changed into the numerous 
substances of the universe, on this very account no longer existed and, 
therefore, was indeterminable (repov, cf. p. 150). But to think that 
substances so utterly dissimilar as the warm, the moist, the bright, 
etc., have sprung from a single primary substance is certainly as 
impossible as to believe they have originated from one another, for 
instance the light from the warm, the bright from the light, or the 
moist from the bright. 

In other words, for Anaxagoras the elements of his predecessors were 
not elementary enough. He understood their ‘‘elements’’ as mixtures of 
still simpler things.! 


1 There is a striking analogy in India where the Samkhya philosophers’ 
approach to the same problem is very similar. Of their five basic substances 
ether alone is considered strictly pure since it is only heard. The other four are 
mixtures. Air contains ether. That is why air is not only felt, but also heard 
whistling. Fire contains ether and air. It is not only seen, but also heard crackling 
and felt hot. Water is heard, felt, seen, and tasted (any smell of it is due to 
earthy contaminations). And earth is heard, felt, seen, tasted, and scented. 
Therefore, in addition to the impure ‘“‘coarse elements,” the Samkhyas assumed 
as many “fine elements,” imperceptible to common people. These súksma- 
bhitas, or tan-mdtras, alone are genuine elements in the true sense of the term 
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But when trying to make a choice between these things, to single out 
one of them for the role of the ultimate from which the others could be 
derived, he met with a difficulty. As a genuine Greek, as a naive, 
ametaphysical monist without our distinction between an independent 
external world and internal individual worlds dependent on it, 
Anaxagoras was not yet able to say: Those numerous simplest things 
have not originated from one thing, but are dependent upon one thing 
for their existence; and that thing is present in the external world and 
imperceptible to us. 

But neither did it enter his head, in the interest of one or two kinds 
of these “things,” to question the reality of all the others, as did 
Democritus after him.! 

And so the problem of whether those various simplest things could be 
derived from any unique origin had to be answered by Anaxagoras in 
the negative, and he had to bear up with an irreducible plurality of 
equally ultimate things. 


Essence of the Anaxagorean Elements 


This seems to have been one (cf. p. 321,also p. 203, n. I) of Anaxa- 
goras’ leading motives for abandoning the ideal of the oneness of a 
primary substance and for assuming a plurality of ultimate elements of 
the world. 

These ultimate elements are exemplified by the pairs of opposites 
mentioned in the extant fragments. Each pair of these opposites 
corresponds to another field of sensation, or, to say it with an Aristo- 
telian term, is “specific as to the senses,” {Xrov mpdc¢ ts aicdyoers (cf. 
Meteor. IV 8. 385a1). 

Those pairs of opposites are usually called “the qualities.” This is not 
quite correct as far as Anaxagoras is concerned. For his strict and 
consistent usage of “the warm,” e.g., instead of “warmth” — while, 
on the other hand, he speaks without ado of “‘quickness’’ (tayurjs),? 
and not of “the quick” (tò tayó), — is not an awkward way of ex- 
pression, but an intentional substitution for the common usage (cf. 


since they are only seen, only heard, only felt, only tasted, and only scented, 
respectively, each corresponding to only one field of sensation. (Cf. R. Garbe, 
Die Sdmkhya-Phtilosophie, 2nd ed., 1917, p. 300 ff.) 

1 Democritus himself thought he, did it “in favor of the intellect,” but 
actually his atomot are constructed of ingredients of the optic and haptic fields, — 
and he even knew it eventually (cf. fr. 125). 


2 fr. 9. (Simpl. phys. 35, 13). 
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p. 316), in accordance with the cardinal meaning of his doctrine 
of elements. 

Anaxagoras apparently imagined those opposites not as “‘quali- 
ties,” but as things (yphyata) — as things of spatial extensiveness. 

He thus realized all of the opposites indiscriminately, even those 
which have no space values in themselves, strictly speaking, but can 
only be given space values indirectly, by the association of ideas. That 
is to say, to Anaxagoras not only was a particle of ‘‘the bright” a part 
of space filled with color, to put it in modern terms, but to him also a 
particle of “the warm,” e.g., was a part of space filled with warmth. 

Therefore, whenever in the following the word ‘‘qualities” is used as a 
term to signify the Anaxagorean elements, the reader may keep in 
mind that this is done by falling back, so hard to avoid, to our habits of 
expression and from a view not properly Anaxagorean. 

Nowhere, however, have I said that Anaxagoras regarded those 
spatialized, independent “‘qualities’’ as “subjective, secondary quali- 
ties.” 1 


The Ostensibly Infinite Number of the Elements 


Anaxagoras does not seem to have been entirely clear about the 
exact number of those elements. He did not assign any definite number 
and was content to call the elements 


numerous and of all kinds, 


TCOAAG XAL TCAVTOLE. 


fr. 4 (Simpl. phys. 34, 28, and 156, 1). 


The same point is proved by another passage in which in an extensive 
quotation from Anaxagoras it is likewise only stated: 


There are numerous particles of numerous (elements). 


wLotpar dé TOAAAL TOAADY EloL. 


fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 157, I). 


1 Concerning the difference between my interpretation and P. Tannery’s, cf. 
p. 313. — This philosophically relevant remark is one of those numerous sentences 
taken over without change from my Anaxagoras publication of 1917. That book 
has been listed among the literature on Anaxagoras in the subsequent editions of 
the Ueberweg (1919 and 1926). Therefore, one may safely assume that the 
sentence in F. M. Cornford’s article on ‘‘Anaxagoras’ Theory of Matter’’ (Class. 
Quart. [1930] p. 92), “Anaxagoras certainly did not regard any sensible qualities 
as ‘subjective’,” might have been meant as a confirmation and (tacit) acknow- 
ledgment of my contention. 
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Common opinion, accepted almost without opposition thus far, holds 
that Anaxagoras assumed an infinite number of elements. To my 
mind, such view is unfounded. At any rate, Anaxagoras cannot have 
assumed an infinite number of elements if the new interpretation of his 
doctrine of elements is correct. 

The usual opinion is based on the words, “‘seeds infinite in quantity” 
(onéppata nerpa nańoos), repeated several times within the preserved 
fragments, as, e.g., in fr. 4 (Simpl. phys. 34, 21, and 156, 1. Cf. also 
p. 213, n. I.) 

But this argument does not stand the test. Even if one has the older 
view of the Anaxagorean elements, one ought to leave open the 
question of whether the words, “‘seeds infinite in quantity,’’ mean the 
number of the kinds of seeds or the quantity of the particles belonging 
to the various kinds. 

This alternative disappears if we accept the new interpretation of the 
Anaxagorean elements. For then that conception according to which 
the quantity of the motras of the different elements is meant by the cited 
words remains as the only plausible one. 

Thus, the number of the elements themselves, the number of the 
kinds of seeds, was left undetermined by Anaxagoras. 


The Distinctive Feature 

Yet, for all the kinds of seeds, whatever their number, there is one 
indispensable characteristic, one condition, without which they cannot 
even pertain to that notion: 

No likeness whatsoever, not even the slightest, must exist between them in 
anything, so that each kind must be as incomparable to any other kind 
as a color is to a temperature. 

In the conclusion of an enumeration, Anaxagoras says: 


... and, generally, of seeds infinite in quantity, in no way like each 
other. For of the other ones, too, (sc., of the other elements not 
explicitly mentioned here) none resembles any other in any respect. 


. . . XAL onmepudtev drelpwv TATDOs ovdev EoLxdtwv GAANAOLG. 00de yàp 
tov &AAwv ovdev Zouxe TÒ Etepov tH ETE. 


fr. 4 (Simpl. phys. 156, 1). 


Incidentally, by this view any construction with particles differing 
only in shape, size, and velocity, like the atomot of Leucippus and 
Democritus, is rejected from the outset. 
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The Primary Relation and Its Dual Working 


It is a matter of fact that there is, e.g., no color, of which the 
‘“‘metaphysical carrier” (as we should call it today) would not be able to 
act equally upon the other senses as well. 

This is a fundamental discovery, and Anaxagoras understands it as 
the basic and primary interrelation of the elements. He declares: 


There is no isolated existence, but all (things) have a portion of every 
(element). (Cf. p. 265 ff.) 


oddé xwpl¢ Zot elvat, dAAR TAVTA TAVTÒG PLotpav peTéyEt. 
fr. 6 (Simpl. phys. 164, 25). 
Likewise: 
The (elements) in this one cosmos are not separated from one another. 
od XEYMPLOTAL KAAHAWY ta Èv TH Evil xóouo. 


fr.8 (Simpl. phys. 175, II, and 176, 28). 
That is to say: 


There is no thing containing 
particles of the bright and the dark 
(color) 
that would not contain as well 
particles of the warm and the cold, 
(temperature) 
particles of the rare and the dense, 
or what amounts to the same thing, 
of the light and the heavy, 
(pressure) »'x 
particles of the moist and the dry, 
(other haptic qualities) etc. 


I am intentionally saying that particles of the warm and the cold, 
etc., are in every thing, and not: particles of the warm or the cold, etc. 
For that primary interrelation works in a dual operation. It is valid not 
only between the qualities themselves, but also as to the two con- 
trasting sorts of particles within each quality. There is, for instance, no 
warm that is not also combined with some cold, and viceversa. For 
Anaxagoras this is natural — “the most warm” is always also ‘“‘the least 
cold,” and viceversa: 
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The (elements) in this one cosmos are not separated from one 
another nor cut off with an axe (from one another), neither the 
warm from the cold nor the cold from the warm. 
od XEXOPLOTAL GAANAwY TÈ Ev TH Evi xdGUG OUSE ATOXEXOTTAL TEAEKEL 
odte TO Pepdyv rò TOU Puxpod obte tò Puyodv ard TOU Jepo. 
fr.8 (Simpl. phys. 175, II, and 176, 28). 
And so it is with everything. 


Equally Infinite Particles of Each Element 

From this it follows that all the elements consist of equally infinite 
particles. 

Therefore, if meant as numbers of the moiras of Anaxagorean 
chremata (elements), ‘“‘oo minus oo” could no longer pass for a symbol 
for any finite number, but would have the value of zero. For otherwise 
the actual surplus would be “separated” (ywotc): 


. one must understand that none of all (the elements) is less or 
more numerous (literally: that all [of the elements] are by no 
means less or more numerous) (for it is not feasible to be more than 
all), but that all (to each other) are equal (in quantity) for ever. 


(Cf. p. 204) 

. 2. YIVÓCKEL yon, Str navt ovdev EAdaaw gortiv oùðè TrAElw (où yap 
> q r r y > q lA > 

AVUGTOV TAVTOV TAELW Elvat), HAAR nayta toa cet. 


fr. 5 (Simpl. phys. 156, 9). 


‘The Great’ And ‘The Small’ 


The fundamental statement that there is no isolated existence is true 
also in that field in which the opposites are named, “the great” and 
“the small.” This could be the field of spatial extensiveness as such. 

Anaxagoras seems to have been aware of the fact that the optic 
sphere includes not the quality of color alone, since there is also color- 
less extensiveness.! 


1 In this connection must be mentioned Anaxagoras’ experimental proofs that 
the air, though colorless and, therefore, invisible, is not a “nothing,” not a 
vacuum: 

Those trying to demonstrate that there is no vacuum ... like Anaxagoras 
... prove the air to be something by bending leather bags and showing how 
strong the air is .... 


of wév obv Setxvivat metpmmwevor Sti odx Eotiv (td xevdv) ... damep “Avabaydoacg 
... &miderxvvover ... St čati tr 6 ANP, otpsPAoUvtes Tob &oxoùg xal Serxvivtes 
Ms loyupdc 6 dnp... 

Arist. phys. IV 6. 213a22; A68. 
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An isolated existence of particles of “the small” or “the great” can 
never occur. For the number of the great-particles which exist in the 
universe and the number of the small-particles which exist in the 
universe — just as the numbers of the particles of all the other kinds of 
moiras, as explained above — are absolutely equal, namely, equally 
infinite. Thus an isolated surplus can never arise anywhere: 


And since also the portions of the great and of the small are equal 
in number, also in this respect all (elements) would be in every- 
thing, and isolated existence is impossible. ... 


xal Ste Sè Your potpat elot tod te weycéAov xal Tod aptxpod mAHIOG, 
xal obtws dv ely ev mavti mdvta’ obd8 wple Zot elvat... 


fr.6 (Simpl. phys. 164, 25). 
Consequently, there is no smallest nor greatest: 


For of the small there is no smallest, but always a smaller one ... 
but also of the great there is always a greater one. And it (sc., the 
great) is equal to the small in number. 

ote yàp TOD autxpod gots tó ye EAdyLoTOV, AAA’ Zdacooy čel ... GAAG 
xal ToD weydAov cet Eott wetCov. xal toov Eotl TH optxpG TAHVOc. 


fr. 3 (Simpl. phys. 164, 16). 


For an absolutely “smallest” would contain no great-particles at all, 

and an absolutely “greatest” would contain no small-particles at all. 

Such an ‘‘isolated existence,” however, is out of the question: Even 

“the most great” is always ‘‘the least small’’ as well, and viceversa. 
Hence: 


With reference to itself, each thing is both great and small, 


Tpòc Eautd è Exaordv oti xal sya xal outxpdv, (ibid.) 


since it contains always both of these kinds of motras, and only with 
reference to something else is it either great or small, being always great 
with reference to something smaller or small with reference to some- 
thing greater. 


Infinite Geometrical Divisibility 

That there is no smallest, implies an infinite geometrical divisibility of 
all things because an absolutely smallest cannot be obtained by means 
of geometrical division. For otherwise the next step beyond the 
supposedly smallest would have to lead to nothing. This, however, is 
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impossible. There is no literal annihilation, any more than there is a 
true coming into existence in its strict sense, that is, out of nothing. 
What is commonly so designated is only a mixing and severing of 
elements which themselves are eternal: 


“To come into existence” and “‘to be annihilated” is wrongly used 
by the Hellenes; for no one thing comes into existence or is 
annihilated, but of things that (eternally t) exist [i.e., of the 
elements; ‘‘chremata’”’ is here used ambiguously] (everything) is 
mixed together and (then) severed (again). And thus it might be 
correct (for the Hellenes) to say “to become mixed together” 
instead of ‘‘to come into existence,’ and ‘‘to become severed” 
instead of “to become annihilated.”’ 


TÒ dé yiveoDar xat drdAAvadat oùx pts voulTovawy of “EAAnvEes’ obdév 
yàp youa ylvetar ode arrdAAuTaL, AAA’ ard E6vTWV YONUATOV ovuuio- 
vyetat te xal Sraxpivetar. xal obtws av dpdac xadotev tó ye yivecdar 
ouuutoyeadar xal tò ardAdvodar Staxplveodat. 


fr. 17 (Simpl. phys. 163, 18). 


Thus, since there is no true annihilation at all, that is to say, since 
whatever exists can never cease to exist, it cannot cease to exist by 
being divided, either: 


Of the small there is no smallest, but always a smaller one. For it 
cannot be that what is should cease to be by being cut. 


ote Y&p TOD autxpod oT TÓ YE EAKYLOTOV, AAA’ ZAacoov del. TO yp Edv 


ovx ott tony 2 odx elvan. 


fr. 3 (Simpl. phys. 164, 16). 


1 That here “things that exist” has the meaning of “things that exist 
eternally,” and not merely of ‘‘things that exist already before,” is substantiated 
also by a passage in Aristotle. Commenting on this Anaxagorean idea, he says: 


In another meaning, however (sc., than that of union and severance), they 
neither come into existence nor are annihilated, but remain eternal through- 
out. 
ŠAAwG 8’ obte ylyvecSar ott’ drddAAveSat, &AAG Stawéverv dda. 

Arist. Metaphys. I 3. 984ar5; A 43. 


Concerning an alleged-dependence of this tenet on the doctrine of Parmenides, 
see p. 323. 

2 I agree with Zeller who reads toyz7 instead of the tò yh handed down. And so 
does Burnet (Early Greek Philosophy, 4th ed., p. 258). 
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Infinity of Space Filled 

The statement that there is no greatest implies the infinity of space 
filled, or, in other words, the spatial infinity of the universe. 

A universe of finite magnitude would be a really “greatest.” This 
means that here, also, a step beyond would have to lead to nothing. 
Such “thought,” however, is not feasible (odx &vwordv). 

But according to that primary relation, small-particles are always 
mixed with that supposedly greatest. That means this “greatest” 
would not really be an absolutely greatest since it is always smaller 
than something still greater. 


That all this has been taught by Anaxagoras can be learned from his 
own words, as we have seen. Besides, it can be proved also by a passage 
in Lucretius who, in his report on Anaxagoras, says pointblank: 


And yet, he does neither admit to be there a vacuum in things 
anywhere nor a limit of solids to be cut. 
Nec tamen esse ulla idem parte in rebus inane 
Concedit neque corporibus finem esse secandis.? 
Lucret. I 843, 844; A44. 


The great-small-element, then, to all appearances corresponds to 
the field of spatial extensiveness as such. 

Yet, it is not certain beyond doubt that Anaxagoras was perfectly 
clear about this meaning of that element of his. The way he speaks 
about it in some fragments gives the impression he might have felt 
something like a difference in kind between this and the other pairs of 
opposites. In fact, as already mentioned, he obviously realized all of the 
opposites indiscriminately as having spatial extensiveness. This, 
however, would not have been necessary since the indispensable and 
unavoidable presence of great-particles and small-particles in every 
mixture of the elements would have sufficed to guarantee the spatial 
extensiveness of the mixture. 


A Strange Juxtaposition And an Attempt at Solving the Riddle 


The interdependence of the elements implies that no particle can 
exist alone, and that each belongs to a molecular union, as we should 
call it today, in which all the elements are represented: 

1 Many a modern reader may be enticed to say instead: “to a void space.” 
But to Anaxagoras this would have been as nonsensical as a quadrangular circle. 


To him such a “void space’’ would have been nothing but an absolute nothing. 
2 This is also a proof that the version tou (instead of tò uh) is correct. 
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Since matters stand thus, one has to realize that there are in all the 
grown-togethers 1 many and manifold (sc., seeds), and seeds of 
all elements ... 

TOUTWY ÕèÈ OUTWS EXdvTWY YO} Soxetv vevar TOAAR TE xat TAVTOLE (SC., 
omépuata) ÈV NASL TOLG CVYXPLVOLÉVOLG, XAL OnEpUATA TAVTWY XPN- 
UATOV... 


fr. 4 (Simpl. phys. 34, 28; 156, 1; 157, 9). 


Before taking a further step in this attempt at philosophical recon- 
struction, we must continue for a while to deal with this sentence. For 
in the above it has not been quoted in its entirety. The words ending it, 
however, need a detailed interpretation because almost every one of 
them implies a problem. 

For solving such problems one thing is indispensable: to read 
microscopically, Which is no more than due and proper when dealing 
with the words of a real philosopher. 

The continuation of the sentence is: 


xal idéac mavtotas ëyovta xal pois xal Hdovac. 


Commonly, this is translated as: “having all sorts of forms as well as of 
colors and tastes.” Some scholars even translate ‘“‘smells”?” instead of 
“tastes,” as, for example, H. Diels (Drie Fragmente der Vorsokratiker) : 
“... die mannigfache Gestalten, Farben und Gerüche haben.” But 
neither of these translations is quite correct, I regret to say. 

Now, let us try in our way: 


“Having” (xovta) refers to “seeds,” not to “elements,” for otherwise 
it would read éyévtwv, the genitive. This is left ambiguous in the usual 
English and German translations. 

From the connection “seeds of all elements” (onméppata mavtwv 
yejnucktwv) it follows that here “‘seeds’’ is not synonymous with “‘ele- 
ments,” but is used, in its other meaning, as a term for the particles of 
the elements, like mozras (cf. p. 189, n. 1). 

Xọporh (chrové) is a word synonymous with yews, gen. yewtdc, and 
means, in the first place, “surface of a body.” 2 then also “the skin with 
the flesh under it,” hence also ‘‘flesh,” and “body,” “‘solid,” as well. 
Furthermore, it can also have the meaning of “color of the skin,” 
“complexion,” and thus, finally, can also be used in the sense of 
“color” in general, like yp@ua« (chroma). 

1 A term for “molecule.” (Cf. p. 194) 


2 In Pythagorean usage, for instance, ypoty has almost regularly the meaning 
of ‘surface.’ (Cf. Arist. de sens. 3. 439a31; Plut. mor. p. 883C; al.) 
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I keep to the original and regular meaning ‘“‘surface.” Thus ‘‘mani- 
fold surfaces” means ‘“‘manifold conditions of a surface,” such as 
evenness, crookedness, convexity, corrugation, etc. 

’18éa (1déa) means “form,” “shape,” “figure,” “configuration.” Here 
I prefer “‘shape” since by this word the meaning “‘form of the outlines,” 
“form of the contour,” is best given. This is exactly what might be 
meant in that connection, in contradistinction to the ‘“‘surfaces.”’ 

And what finally could be the meaning of }Sown (hedoné) ? 

It does not mean “smell,” to begin with. Its regular and original 
meaning is “pleasant sensation,” “pleasure,” “enjoyment,” “delight.” 
Sometimes it means also ‘‘delicious taste,” not emphasizing, however, 
taste, but delicious. 

I keep to the ordinary meaning “pleasant sensation.” The plural 
ovat (hedonat) could be understood either as comprising all the 
sensations of the various kinds insofar as they have assumed their 
form of pleasure: pleasant sight, melodious sound, pleasant odor, 
pleasant taste, delicious warmth, etc. (cf. p. 281). In this case, }ðovág, 
the last word of the sentence, would have to be tacitly completed by 
xai Arac, “and pains.” Or: ġðovat could be considered also a repre- 
sentative designation comprising the total nuances of the sensations of 
every kind, from their being indifferent through their becoming pleasant 
to their getting painful (cf. p. 277 ff). To decide whether the one or the 
other has to be assumed is a philological matter. Philosophically, each 
of the two possibilities amounts to the same thing: at any rate, 
whatever is said in that connection regarding pleasures is to be likewise 
applied to pains. 

What, then, is the meaning of the entire closing part of that sentence ? 

One must not forget that the whole sentence is the summary of an 
explicit presentation of certain teachings. That is evident from the 
words, “Since these matters stand thus,” in the beginning. That 
explicit presentation, however, is lost. Only the comprehensive ending 
has been handed down. Therefore, in this sentence every word is of 
outstanding weight.! Once again, then, what could have been the 
sense of that strange juxtaposition of shapes, surfaces, and pleasures 
(and pains) ? 

The answer is implied in the word éyovta, “having” : 


ad 66 


3) 66 


16 Strictly speaking, all of the Anaxagorean sentences handed down ought to 
be regarded in this way. When mentioning the work of Anaxagoras, Plato 
speaks of several ‘‘books’”’ (apol. 26D; Phaedo 98B). Hence we must realize that 
these twenty-odd fragments kept from oblivion are merely certain particularly 
significant passages, such as introductions, vesumés, and the like. 
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The Anaxagorean elements are the “qualities” of the various 
specific kinds. Seeds, or motras, of these elements, of all the elements 
according to their primordial interrelation, are contained (évetvat) in 
every molecule. These seeds, these mozras, the constituents of the 
molecule, are not carriers of those qualities; they do not have those 
qualities; they themselves ave those qualities. 

In addition, however, there are: 


the various shapes of the moiras (and of the molecules, the shapes 
of which result from the commixture of the shapes of their 
motras) ; 

the various surfaces of the moivas (and of the molecules, the 
surfaces of which result from the commixture of the surfaces of 
their morras); and finally, 

the various quantities (absolute and relative) of the moivas, from 
the commixture of which within a molecule 

the various intensities of every quality result which correspond to 
the intensities of the respective 

sensation: indifference, pleasure, pain, and all the shades between. 
(Cf. pp. 279 f. and 282.) 


All these are not Anaxagorean elements; there are no seeds, no 
motras of them. But the seeds of the elements have them. The motras, the 
seeds, have all those variable inherencies and potentialities: they have 
various shapes; they kave various surfaces; and their commixtures have 
various intensities. 

This being carried by carriers having them -— that is what the 
common feature of the links of that strange juxtaposition consists in. 


Incidentally, hypostatizing of bare shapes, establishing of an 
independent “realm of mere forms” — this step was reserved for a 
subsequent period. Anaxagoras himself might perhaps have answered 
such a proposition by disapprovingly shaking his head. 


An Aggregation Terminology 


For the actual present world state that relation of interdependence 
of the elements implies only that no particle exists alone, but that each 
belongs to a molecular union in which all the elements are represented. 

However, it does not mean that in this actual world state equal 
numbers of particles of each element are present in every molecular 
union. Today — it was not always so (cf. p. 200) — there are all kinds of 
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combining-ratios. For all substances known to us are different only by 
an inequality of the combining-ratios of the ultimate units, the mozras, 
within their penultimate units, that is, in modern terms, by the 
inequality of their molecular constitutions. 

But is it not anachronistic to expect of Anaxagoras the modern 
molecular conception ? 

This consideration might disappear, should we succeed in removing, 
by this very “‘anachronism,”’ one of the most painful obscurities in the 
tradition of the Anaxagorean doctrine. 

In the reports on the system of Anaxagoras there are some terms, the 
meaning of which has not been plausibly stated thus far. It is not even 
certain whether they have been used by Anaxagoras himself or are 
inventions of later reporters. For they are not contained in the extant 
fragments of Anaxagoras’ work. They are the terms 6éuotopepés 
(homotomeres) and éwovopépera, plur. óuoropéperar (homotomereia, plur. 
homotomeretat), in Latin, homoeomerta. The first of them is to be found 
mainly in the Aristotelian reports. The other terms are used only by 
some post-Aristotelian writers, as e.g. Lucretius, Plutarch, Sextus 
Empiricus, Diogenes Laertius, etc. 

Schleiermacher, Breier, and Zeller, particularly, did not believe 
those terms to have come from Anaxagoras himself. In the extant 
fragments there are indeed enough other names for the ultimate 
elements and the ultimate particles of the elements. Hence the terms in 
question might easily have seemed superfluous, and it was plausible to 
suppose they were invented by Aristotle and others for reasons far 
removed from the Anaxagorean doctrine itself. 

Now, one must not overlook that Aristotle might have attributed to 
Anaxagoras elements different from those he actually assumed. At any 
rate, Aristotle, as we have seen, has confounded with the term homozo- 
meres Other terms which in Anaxagoras serve to signify the really 
ultimate elements (cf. p. 175). Accordingly, one may presume that 
those terms were possibly used by Anaxagoras himself, but signified 
other conceptions than did the terms with which they were confounded 
by Aristotle later on.} 

If we assume something like a molecular conception in Anaxagoras, 
we can eliminate the confusion caused by Aristotle, without being 


1 Those terms were considered as probably going back to Anaxagoras 
himself by M. Heinze (Ueber den Nous des Anaxagoras. Berichte der königlich 
sächsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften [1890]). But Heinze did not give 
any support to his conjecture, by a new interpretation, for example, of these 
terms. 
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compelled to consider the terms homotomeres and homotomereiat 
inventions by Aristotle or later authors, and the following aggregation 
terminology would result for the Anaxagorean system of elements: 


votpat (morrat) 
would be a designation for the ultimate particles, never existing 
actually isolated, of the 


Yenwata (chremata) 1 
the elements, likewise not isolable from one another. 
A term directly corresponding to our ‘‘molecule’’ would be 
lacking (cf., however, p. 194). But we may possibly imagine that 
pepera (mereta) 2 
could have been Anaxagoras’ designation for a molecular 
aggregate of motras. 
At any rate, however, 
dwotopeperat (homotomeretat) 
might have been a name for molecules of equal constitution. 
That is why this term would correctly be used as a plurale 
tantum, being meaningless otherwise. 
d6worowepés (homotomeres) 
would be a designation for any mass consisting of homotomereiat, 
i.e., of mererai of only one species. 
d&vowotomepes (anhomotomeres) 
could have been used for a mixture of unequal molecules. And 
finally, 


1 yohuata (chremata) is used by Anaxagoras also in its common meaning, 
“things,” as, for instance, in fr. 9 (Simpl. phys. 35, 13), or even only in the sense 
of “solid and liquid substances,” as in fr. 1 (Simpl. phys. 155, 23; cf. p. 215). 
Such a shifting from the special use of a word as a terminus philosophicus back to 
its current, general meaning occurs in Anaxagoras time and again. Moira, e.g., 
sometimes has also its usual meaning of “share” or ‘“‘portion.’’ (Cf. also p. 260, 
concerning éveivat.) 

Finally, the term onépya (sperma), ‘‘seed,’’ is in need of explanation. At times 
it is Synonymous with moira, at times with chrema. If one asks, ‘‘with regard to 
what ?,’’ the dual use of this term is easily accounted for. The moiras are ‘‘seeds’’ 
with regard to the molecule because, compared with them, this is something new. 
For a molecule does not result from a summing up of moiras, but from a special 
kind of aggregation (cf. p. 193ff.) of moiras of all the elements. In the same sense, 
the elements themselves may be called ‘‘seeds’’ with regard to all the things 
existing really isolated. On the other hand, a molecule of a substance is no ‘‘seed”’ 
with regard to a mass of that substance. 

2 It is conceded that in other Greek sources the term mereia is only used in 
the sense of “part of a town,” “part of a district.” 
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Suotov (Admoton) 
would then be a term for a mass consisting, not of equal 
molecules, but only of equal mozras. 


Such a homozon is an impossibility wherever the primary interrelation 
of the elements obtains. It would be possible only with an element not 
subjected to that relation of dependence, an element with full inde- 
pendence, ‘‘self upon itself.” 

Does Anaxagoras assume such an element? 

As will be seen in the following chapter, he does. 


Nous, the Ruler Element and Construction Engineer 


Anaxagoras has imposed over the other elements a ruler element. 
And this reigning element alone is really ‘‘self upon itself.” It is the 
only one beyond that relation of interdependence. Nous (Intellect, 
Mind) is the only element thoroughly pure, not mixed with any of the 
others: 


Nous, however, is not mixed with any element, but is alone self 
upon itself. 
vooc òè ... péperxtar oddevl yojnuate, QAA& pdvos adtds ÈT’ EwuTod 


EOTLY. 


fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 13). 
For (Nous) is the thinnest of all the elements as well as the purest. 


Zot. yao AETTÓTATÓV TE TAVTWOV YENUaTOYV XAL XKAFAPOTATOV. 


fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 19). 


Homogeneity, Relative And Absolute, 
And Why Snow Is Also Black And Warm 


Consequently, when speaking of Nous, one may speak of a real 
homogeneity: 


Every (piece of) Nous is homogeneous, a larger as well as a smaller 
one. Nothing else, however, is homogeneous in itself,1 but every 
single thing is and was (only) most distinctly that of which the 
most is contained in it. 


voc dé mao Suotds oti xal ó wellwv xal ó EAattwv. Etepov dé ovdEV 
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gotiv porov ovdevi,l GAA’ Stwv nAstora ëv, tadtTa èvðnAótata êv 
a > \ 2 
Exaotév OTL xal Hy. 


fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 157, 2-4). 


It is not evident at first glance that these words are to be understood 
in this way. As a matter of fact, common opinion is far from giving the 
passage this interpretation. However, relying on the context preceding 
and the wording of the sentence, one could understand its idea rather 
as follows: 

Nous is the only thing really homogeneous. It would be meaningless, 
therefore, to apply to it those distinctions concerning aggregation as to 
other substances and speak of nous-motras, nous-mereias, etc., since tts 
homogeneity does not depend on the unit of measurement. 

Those other substances which are commonly taken for homogeneous, 
the homotomereses (Guovopepy}) — t.e., substances consisting throughout 
of homotomeretas, or meretas of only one kind — may or may not be 
called homogeneous. If the mereza is taken as the ultimate unit, they 
are homogeneous: they consist of equal meretas, of molecules of only 
one kind. Their homogeneity is gone if the motra is taken as a measure 
because then a plurality is represented in every molecule, namely, the 
total number of all the kinds of motras. The individual diversity of the 
various substances has been brought about only by diversity of the 
actual combining-ratios of the contrasting species of motras within 
every one of the various qualities: 


. every single thing is and was (only) most distinctly that of 
which the most is contained in it.3 


That is why, for example, snow is only white “most distinctly,” 
although it consists as well of particles of the black, and only cold 


1 oddevi is reflexive to oddév. Therefore: “Nothing else is homogeneous in 
itself.” H. Diels translates: ‘‘Sonst aber ist nichts dem anderen gleichartig.” 
Quite apart from the fact that, in this context, this is materially meaningless, it 
is incorrect philologically, too. For if Diels were right, it ought to read, instead: 
ovdév dé otv Suotov Etepov tH EtépG, as can be learned from the sentence immedi- 
ately preceding in this fragment: mavtdraoct è obdév d&roxplvetat ... Etepov rò 
TOD ETEPOV TAH VOU. 

2 ëv éxaotov is the subject, tatta is the predicate, and évdyAétata is the adverb 
of the superlative. With regard to certain hazy and misleading translations still 
commonly accepted, it does not seem superfluous to state explicitly such obvious 
things. 

3 It should be noted that it says: erepov &è obdév żotıv Suorov ovdevl, &AA’ Twv 
(plural!) wAetov« (plural!) ëve taita (plural!) év8nAétata v Exaotdév (singular!) 
éott xal Av. The plurals refer to the total number, represented in every molecule, 
of the kinds of moiras. 
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‘‘most distinctly,” although it consists as well of particles of the warm, 
etc. (Cf. Sext. Pyrrh. hypot. I 33, and Cic. Acad. II 31, 100.) 

But as to Nous, those distinctions are devoid of meaning because tts 
homogeneity is really absolute. For 


every (piece of) Nous is a komoton, a larger as well as a smaller one, 


even if one should have in view a piece as small as a molecule of a 
molecularized substance. 


Spatial Extensiveness of Nous 


Nous, then, is the reigning element. 

However, Nous is an Anaxagorean element, and that means that 
Nous likewise, exactly as the other elements, has spatial extensiveness. 
Hence Nous can readily be called, in a quite literal sense, not only the 
purest, but even the “‘thinnest”’ of all the elements. 

The fact that such “‘matter-like’ attributes are given to Nous by 
Anaxagoras seems to imply a problem. That this is only a pseudo- 
problem will be shown in a subsequent chapter (cf. p. 321). 


Nous’ Immiscibility as a Prerequisite to Its Power 


According to Anaxagoras’ own words, the homogeneity of Nous, its 
being immixable with the other elements, is supposed to be an abso- 
lutely indispensable prerequisite to its power over the world: 


While the other (elements) have a share of every element, Nous is 
an infinite and autocratic being and is not mixed with any 
element, but is alone self upon itself. For if it were not upon itself, 
but mixed with any other (element), it would, (merely) by being 
mixed with any one (element), partake of all the elements 
altogether, since in every single (element) a share of every (other 
element) is contained, as I have demonstrated above. And the 
elements mixed with it would check wt so that it would not have power 
over any element in the same way as (it has) being alone upon ttself. 
TH uèv KAAM TTAVTOS WOtpayv uetéyet, voUG dé EoTIV ğrerpov xal adto- 
KOATEG XAL UELELXTAL ODSEVL YOHNUATL, AAA uÓVOG AdTOSG Ex’ EwuTOD 
EOTLV. EL LLY yàp EM EKUTOU Ñy, XAAd TEM ESUELELKTO KAAW, WETELYEV dV 
ÅTAVTWV YOyUATwWV, El suguerxTd Tew’ EV TAaVTL yp TAVTOS uotpa 
éveotiv, Momtep Ev Tols TOdGDEV won AéAExTAL’ xal AV ExwAVEV ADTOV TK 
CULUEULELYULEVA, MOTE LNDEVOS YONUATOS xpaTEtV óuolws WS xal UdvOV 
óvta èQ’ gautod. 


fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 13-19, and 164, 24). 
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The meaning of the last sentence of this passage has remained de 
facto an enigma up to this very day. There are attempts enough at 
interpretation, though, but I do not know of a real explanation. 

Rule by Nous evidently consists in its having power to move the 
molecules at will, but in a downright mechanical manner, by pressing 
or pushing or pulling. For Nous does not operate by means of commands 
like the God of the Bible. How should Nous be kept from moving the 
other elements or their molecular aggregates by being mixed with 
them? 


Structure of the Anaxagorean Molecule 


There is only one way to arrive at a solution: One must, first of all, 
become clear about the structure of the Anaxagorean molecule. That is 
to say, one must answer the question of how the union of motras into a 
mereia might have been meant. 

The first thought is to take the motras of a mereza in the sense of 
“severed atoms held together within a ‘motion district’ (Bewegungs- 
bezirk).”’ 

Apart from the fact that Anaxagoras could not have imagined it in 
this way, merely because he did not operate with a vacuum - why 
should Nous become unable to move the other constituents of a mole- 
cule by being a member of a molecular union such as this? (For in this 
case that would be the meaning of ““being mixed.’’) Let us take a case 
quite obvious and simple: Supposing the other constituents of a 
mereia were enclosed by a Nous-tegument. In that case one cannot 
understand how a molecular structure of this kind should prevent 
Nous from moving the whole merveza quite arbitrarily as long as Nous’ 
ability to move itself is not taken away. 

To avoid operation with a vacuum, one might suggest that the 
moiras of a mereta could have been meant as “‘volume-units stuffed 
with different qualities and amalgamated with each other.” 

Assume that one of these volume-units were filled with Nous. How 
could this Nous-particle be thus prevented from moving itself and, 
consequently, also the other parts of the mereza, directly or indirectly 
welded together with it? That would be just as incomprehensible. One 
might say, perhaps, motion would then be impossible because the 
whole infinite filling of space could form but one unmolecularized and 
therefore rigid mass. But that objection would not be legitimate. For 
even without void spaces in between would molecularization be 
possible: Whatever did not belong to the same molecule would likewise 
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be side by side, but not amalgamated. And also movements of the 
single molecules could take place within such a filling of space. For 
there could be not only motion systems closed in themselves, but even 
all kinds of movement of the single molecule, provided only that 
corresponding movements of all the other molecules are combined with 
them in every instance, according to Nous’ physical knowledge present 
in every molecule. 

Thus neither the “asunder” nor the “abreast” of the motras of a 
mereia would clarify Anaxagoras’ strange statement. 

But what is more: Neither an asunder nor an abreast makes any sense. 
For in both cases Anaxagoras would have been bound to imagine such a 
mereia to be black on the right, moist on the left, warm below, heavy above, 
fragrant before, and hard behind, or something like that — a monstrosity I 
would not dare to impute to our philosopher. 

If Anaxagoras really taught that the ultimate elements were those 
spatialized qualities, then the union of their motvas within a mereta 
could not have meant a relation of “asunder” nor a relation of 
“abreast.” In consequence of his fundamental idea, as a real philoso- 
pher, he must have had in mind a relation of tnto-one-another, of a true 
mutual penetration. 


Molecule: the ‘Grown-T ogether’ 


As a matter of fact, only by this interpretation do some terms, 
otherwise colorless and unnoticed, acquire color and plasticity. 

Take, for example, the term tò ovyxptvéuevov (to synkrinomenon), 
“the grown-together,’’ in the sentence: 


Since those matters stand thus, one has to realize that there are in 
all the grown-togethers many and manifold (seeds) ... 


È de A > 4 4 5 ~ bd ~ U \ ~ bd 
ToUTM dé obTwWs éyévtTwWV yoh Soxelv Evetvar TOAAR TE xat TAVTOLA EV 
TKGL TOLG OVYXPLVOLLEVOLS .. . 


Now is becomes quite obvious that this term to synkrinomenon, “the 
grown-together,” “the fused,’ is an outright designation for the 
Anaxagorean molecule, and that év n&o. tote cvyxpetvouevors exactly 
means “‘in all the molecules,” “in every molecule.” 

Also the statement that the elements are “not cut off with an axe 
from one another” (cf. p. 181) is given an additional meaning since by 
that any relation of “asunder” or “abreast” is denied in a very plastic 
way. 

Moreover, we understand now that the repeatedly used terms 
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ulyvuodat (mignysthat), or uloyeodat (misgesthat), and ueperyuévov elva 
(memeigménon einai), that is: “to mix” and “to be mixed,” in their 
original sense mean nothing but just this true mutual penetration of 
qualities. If you mix something fluid with something sweet, then quite 
evidently the mixture is not sweet in one part and fluid in another, but 
sweet and fluid throughout and in all its parts. The same space is then 
filled with both qualities. 

To think of ‘‘mixture”’ as of an “asunder” of the ultimate particles is 
characteristic of those assuming as ultimate particles solid corpuscles: 
Empedocles (see the remark by Galen on p. 345) and the Atomists (see 
the report on Democritus by Alexander of Aphrodisias on p. 419). 


The Anaxagorean and the Modern Molecules 


A philologist has raised the objection that “the molecular structure 
of the homogeneous substances is a hypothesis which conflicts with the 
principle of infinite divisibility.’”’ 2 This is a gross confusion of the 
modern molecule conception and the Anaxagorean molecule, or mereza: 

The molecule of modern chemistry, realized as a motion district of 
severed atoms, can indeed mean a limit, though not of geometrical 
divisibility (as contrasted to actual physical division), but of divisibility 
into still smaller units homogeneous with the constitution of the mole- 
cule itself —if, namely, it is a molecule of a chemical compound and not 
of an “element” (in the modern, chemical sense of the term). 

The Anaxagorean mereia, however, supposed to be a penetration 
district of motras, implies not only no limitation of infinite geometrical 
divisibility — which alone is postulated by Anaxagoras -, but no 


1 All of the foregoing reconstruction of the structure of the Anaxagorean 
molecule has been taken over from my Anaxagoras publication of 1917. There, 
on pages 16 and 17, the doctrine of the genuine mutual penetration of the 
ultimate elements, this fundamental and truly pivotal idea of Anaxagoras’, has 
been rediscovered for the very first time, as far as I know, since Anaxagoras’ 
day. — A young English philologist by the name of J. E. Raven (in The Classical 
Review of December 1950) has more or less openly accused me of plagiarism for 
not having mentioned that also in The Greek Atomists and Epicurus by Dr. Cyril 
Bailey, ‘‘fusion’”’ — in contradistinction to mere ‘‘juxtaposition’’ — is suggested as 
the solution of that riddle in Anaxagoras’ elements doctrine. Well, it is too bad 
indeed that Mr. Raven has failed to ponder a minute or two over the fact that 
Dr. Bailey’s book was published in 1928, whereas that first Anaxagoras publi- 
cation of mine came out in 1917 ... Incidentally, Dr. Bailey himself was at least 
honest enough not to claim originality for that ‘‘at once ingenious and plausible 
point” (to quote Mr. Raven’s words). On page 546 he has inserted, as a footnote, 
the vague, yet telling remark: “I believe that I owe the suggestion of this view 
originally to Professor J. A. Smith.” (??!!) 

2 Cf. Review of Religion, May, 1950. 
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limitation of homogeneity, either. For all of the motvas (mutually 
penetrating each other) of a mereta are filling one and the same entire 
space of the meresa and, therefore, cannot be separated from one 
another, however small the particles may be into which the actual 
mereva could be imagined as being cut. The notion of the Anaxagorean 
merceia does not imply indivisibility, but merely actual physical 
undividedness.1 


Impenetrability — Motion Resistance — Movability 


Yet, the question as to the structure of the Anaxagorean molecule 
was only preliminary. It was indispensable to answer this question 
first because otherwise it would have been impossible to solve that 
other problem. 

Here we have the solution of the riddle. It is now clear why Nous 
must be immixable with the other elements in order to be able to rule 
over them: 

That the elements are penetrable to each other means that they do not 
resist each other. If Nous were mixable with the other elements, that is to 
say: tf they were penetrable to Nous, tt would not be able to rule over them, 
t.e., to move them. For if they do not resist Nous, tt certainly can move 
itself as tt likes; it can penetrate into their molecules and leave them again; 
but — its motion would not be able to cause their motion. It would not be 
able to pull or press or push them. It would no more be able to move them by 
tts own motion than a moving shadow can move from the spot another 
shadow which it is going through. 

How it is to be understood that the power of Nous is conditional upon 
its absolute immiscibility, and that the contrary would be tantamount 
to an impediment of its rule, now appears to be clarified: 

Molecules or elements penetrable to Nous would resemble Nous in power, 
in motive power, in so far as by their very penetrability they would be able 
to succeed in resisting Nous’ motion impulses. 


1 Only the Democritean &touwo. (atomoi) were meant as ‘“‘first quantities,” 
mea@ta pevyedy (cf. Arist. de caelo III 4. 303a5), mostly tiny and sometimes of 
gigantic dimensions, the sizes and various shapes of which could not be changed 
either by division or growth through apposition (cf. p. 406). 

2 Even despite penetration, a determination and communication of motion 
could still be constructed, provided only that transmission of motion did not 
depend on penetration resistance, but on a primary law of pushing. This, 
however, is a possibility Anaxagoras did not become aware of. Regarding this 
possibility of construction, cf. Adolf Stohr, Philosophie der unbelebten Materie. 
Hypothetische Darstellung der Einheit des Stoffes und seines Bewegungsgesetzes 


(Leipzig, 1907). 
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Anaxagoras, however, maintains that there 1s nothing equal to Nous 
in power. He says: 


(Nous) has the greatest power. 
loxver uéyioTov. jr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 20). 


The Divine Mechanician 


But whence does Nous get its motive power, its own motivity? 

This power is an ingredient of Nous’ sovereign nature. It belongs to 
Nous, never lost and from all eternity. For Nous is a being that rules 
out of an original plenitude of power of its own, 


an autocratic being, 


mbroxpares, fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 14). 
Yet, Nous 1s not omnipotent. Nous has only the greatest power. 
Nous’ power is not boundless. Nous cannot deal with the elements by 

arbitrary will. For they have the cause of their existence in themselves, 

exactly as Nous has the cause of its existence in itself. If they were not 
from all eternity, Nous would not be able to create them (creare); since 
they exist already, Nous cannot annihilate them (ad nihilum redigere): 


For no element comes into existence or is annihilated. 


ovdey yao youa ylvetar ovds amdAAvTAL. 
fr. 17 (Simpl. phys. 163, 18). 


Consequently, Nous cannot make out of the elements whatever it 
may please. For not even the possibilities of their development are created 
by Nous. (There is no genuine creationism, in the Biblical sense, in 
Greek thought.) And whatever is discordant with those mechanical 
possibilities lying in the elements is unaccomplishable. 

But Nous is cognizant of all these possibilities of development. Nous 
knows all the different sequences of development to result from its 
interferences, and thus can act accordingly. For Nous has a knowledge 
not only of itself, but of all the other things as well: 


(Nous) has all knowledge about all, 
YVOuNV ye nepi TAaVTOG n&oav Toxet, 


fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 20). 


and there is in the whole world no occurrence unbeknown to Nous, 
nothing that Nous has not known from all eternity: 
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Nous has known all (cf. p. 271). 


navt Eyve vous. 


fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 25). 


Hence Nous’ power is a function of tts knowledge of the given possi- 
bilities. 

But all the same, Nous’ will is not hindered by that. For — and this is 
the most characteristic feature of this divine mechanician — he can do 
whatever he wills, because he does not will anything except exactly what 
can be done, exactly what he knows he can do. 


Without Renunciation or Ideal ... 


It is usual to take the Nous of Anaxagoras for a deity “setting 
purposes” and Anaxagoreanism for a teleological doctrine. 

True, Nous is a being that works consciously. And so is the omni- 
potent God of the Bible who creates the world out of nothingness to be 
subservient to His ends. 

But there is a difference. Nous, not being a Creator, is only cognizant 
of what will result from his t interferences. Nous knows all the me- 
chanical possibilities lying in the elements and, out of those various 
possible courses of a world, chooses the most beautiful and most 
variegated (not: “the best,” which is much too hazy). But that is all, 
and those possibilities are not dependent on Nous, as explained above. 

A deity, however, able to accomplish only that which “can be done,” 
a deity that has to take into account those independent possibilities, a 
deity that would have to renounce the realization of any wishes not 
accommodated to those possibilities — such a deity cannot be said to 
“set purposes,” without emptying this term of its proper sense. The 
world of Anaxagoras is certainly no blind mechanism; it is a seeing 
mechanism; but — a mechanism. 

The Anaxagorean doctrine is usually labelled “teleological” in 
reference to these words: “Und alles ordnete der Geist an, wie es in 
Zukunft werden soll und wie es vordem war (was jetzt nicht mehr vor- 
handen ist) und wie es gegenwärtig ist.” (H. Diels). 

Anaxagoras himself, however, — provided we may give credence to 
the brilliant adjustment by Diels himself of the texts handed down -— 
wrote: 


1 Sometimes, owing to Nous’ being a god as well as an element, one cannot 
help saying “he” in reference to Nous. 
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xal roia čucrev čëoeoða xal dmota hy, Koon viv wh Zott, xat smote 
Zot, mavta Suexdounos vouc. 


fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 25). 


And, unfortunately, this sentence made up of Greek words and that 
other sentence made up of German words are by no means to one 
another as Greek text to German translation. For 6rota čueńev Eceodat 
no more means “‘wie es in Zukunft werden soll” (“how it shall come to 
be in the future”) than dtexdopyoe means “er ordnete an” (“he gave 
orders, commands’’). 

Avaxocpuetv is a designation for the world-moulding, world-forming 
activity of Nous. Atexéounoe means “er ordnete” (“he put in order, he 
organized, arranged’’), but not, “er ordnete an” (“he gave orders, he 
gave commands”). And wéAdew has never had the meaning of “shall” 
as an imperative, to say nothing of the fact that yedAev is not the 
present tense. 

Therefore, émota uedAcv Eceodar does not mean the purport of a 
command, but only denotes the totality of what had been impending, 
what had been future, sc., at the moment immediately preceding 
cosmopoeia. The preterit value in the word Stexdounoe (“he has 
arranged in order”) is obviously meant from the view of the actual 
reader at any given time. Thus the meaning of the whole sentence 
might be: 


Whatever had been future (sc., taken from the last moment before 
the beginning of the formation of the world), that is, the totality 
of all actually past as well as the totality of all actually present, 
has been the work of Nous’ organizing activity. 


Here the totality of all actually future is not explicitly mentioned. It 
could indeed not very well have been mentioned in the original 
Anaxagorean text, first, because it is implicitly contained in the two 
other determinations, and then for quite an obvious reason regarding 
style: It could not have been said of it, dtexdcuyoe (“he has organized’’). 
These considerations might have been, also, among the reasons why 
the mention of the future in all the three (slightly differing) quotations 
in Simplikios (156, 25; 165, 33; 177, 5) has been deleted by Diels in his 
reconstruction of the Anaxagorean text.! 

1 In the 5th and subsequent editions of Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Dr. 
Kranz, adopting a suggestion by Heinrich Gomperz, has somewhat mechanically 


combined the three different versions in Simplikios of that Anaxagorean passage 
into one all-embracing galimatias: ‘‘Und wie es werden sollte und wie es war, was 
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Thus, anyone who had not yet gathered it from the whole character 
of the system ought to have grasped from this single sentence alone 
that the doctrine of Anaxagoras is not teleological, strictly speaking, 
since rota ZueAAev Zoecdat means merely the world process as it would 
result if and when and as long as Nous works in the correct way. 

However, despite the aseity and autonomy of the moulded material, 
this universe is not a defective reproduction of a pattern enticing and 
elusive. Thoroughly unlike the cosmos of the Platonic Demiurge, this 
orderly running of the world of Anaxagoras was intended and is being 
operated by Nous just as it is, without renunciation or ideal. 


COSMOGONY 


How and from what kind of a primordial condition has Nous 
brought about the orderly variegation and motion that we see? 
Anaxagoras may have realized this as follows. 


The Primordial Condition 


In the beginning, the universe, or sympan (tò cúurav [fr. 4; Simpl. 
phys. 34, 21]), - apart from Nous — was one, boundless, and immeasur- 
able homotomeres (cf. p. 189). For there was only one kind of meretas: 

Every mereia had the combining-ratio 1:1 as to all the n elements. Each 
mereva — and likewise the sympan, the total of the mereras - was a 
“panta homou” (ravra uo), an “all together.” 2 


jetzt nicht mehr ist, und alles was jetzt ist, und wie es sein wird, alles ordnete der 
Geist an.” In a note he declares: “Es liegt Erweiterung der alten Formel fv xal 
Zott xal Zota. vor,” and in the Word Index (p. 144, line 22) he writes, literally: 
‘‘stark erweiterte Seinsformel (2uedrev ëoeotat, jy, čati, oti, Zora) Anax. B 12.” 
Yet, it does not seem to be exactly a characteristic habit of real, original 
philosophers to use ‘“‘old formulas,” ‘‘amplified’’ or otherwise, without regard to 
whether or not they make sense in a certain context. 

1 All of this criticism of Diels’ translation was already contained in my first, 
rudimentary Anaxagoras reconstruction, Die Philosophie des Anaxagoras. Ver- 
such einer Rekonstruktion (Vienna, 1917). It is gratifying that, after the death of 
Diels, Dr. Kranz has finally heeded that reprehension, at least partly, by 
substituting ‘‘wie es werden sollte” for Diels’ “wie es in Zukunft werden soll.” 
The other, much weightier part of the mistake, the rendering of ðexóounos as 
“ordnete an” instead of ‘‘orvdnete,’’ has still been left unchanged. Philosophically, 
however, there is a world-wide gulf between the two expressions. And so we see 
here one more instance of that trouble with so many philologists when they deal 
with philosophical texts: They have all the answers — but, alas, they do not know 
the questions. 

2 Pantahomou has not the same meaning everywhere in Anaxagoras. In the 
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‘Pantahomow’ 
That is to say: 


In every mereia there were 


as many moiras of the bright as of the dark, 
hence no color at all would have been visible 
to a spectator ; 


as many moiras of the warm as of the cold, 
hence it had no temperature at all; 


as many moiras of the moist as of the dry, 
hence it was neither moist nor dry, 


as many moiras of the rare as of the dense, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, 


as many moiras of the light as of the heavy, 
hence it was weightless throughout, 
tt balanced, was unmoved, 
not through an incapacity 
of motion, but through 
tts suppression, 
and so on. 


These pantahomou-mereias contained also 
as many motras of the great as of the small. 


What is the meaning of that? Obviously, it does not mean that from 
the pantahomou-meretas, invisible at any rate, extensiveness as such is 
taken. But it might mean that throughout they are 


all of absolutely the same “normal”? magnitude. 


Therefore, as none of them is greater or smaller, consequently, than 


fragment said to have been the beginning of Anaxagoras’ work (Simpl. phys. 155, 
23) it has, obviously and quite naturally (cf. p. 215), no particular sense at all but 
the usual one. Elsewhere, pantahomou is a short term for the primary interre- 
lation of the elements. In this sense even every differentiated merveia is an “all 
together”: 


As in the beginning also now all is together. 
émwonep &pyhy elvat xal viv mavta óuoð. 
fr. 6 (Simpl. phys. 164, 25). 


Besides, however, pantahomou has also the special meaning of ‘‘combining- 
ratio 1:1.” In the following presentation the term “pantahomou” will be used in this 
particular meaning only. 
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any other, it makes good sense to say that they are, by the combining- 
ratio I:I, 


neither great nor small (cf. p. 182). 


In other words: 
These meretas seemed to be without any quality at all, 


seemingly they did not exist at all,1 


only by compensation, as a result of their combining-ratio I:I, or, in 
Anaxagoras’ own words, ‘‘because the combination was the hindrance”: 


But before these were severed when all still were together, no 
surface quality whatsoever was perceptible: for the hindrance was the 
combination of all the elements, of the moist and the dry, and of the 
warm and the cold, and of the bright and the dark (since also 
much earth [potentially] was therein 2), and, generally, of seeds 
infinite in quantity, in no way like each other. For of the other 


1 Except that the finger of an imaginary observer would have felt resistance 
when trying to penetrate into them. For according to Anaxagoras, as reports 
Aristotle, 


the apeiron (= the undifferentiated meretas) is tight for the touch. 


TH apy avvexyéc tO ğrerpov elvat. 
Arist. Phys. III 4. 203a22; A 45. 


2 As already mentioned (p. 174), the words xal ys moAAye éveovons, ‘‘since also 
much earth was therein,’’ are at any rate a remark of comment. The single 
genitive yç is not parallel with the preceding pairs of genitives. This passage is 
to explain why the primordial migma was imperceptible. If earth, and even 
“much earth,” not mixed with anything contrasting that compensated its 
qualities, were actually contained, the migma’s imperceptibility, conditional 
upon compensative mixture of all its components, would have been cancelled. 
Besides, the determination “‘in no way resembling each other” could not have 
been applied to the earth because of its resemblance to the dense, the cold, and 
the dark. But the words xal ys moAAHs Eveovones are not parallel syntactically with 
the preceding genitives. They are an intercalated genetivus absolutus, which is 
correctly expressed in Diels’ translation, ‘‘zumal auch viel Erde sich darin 
befand.” This genetivus absolutus is an illustration of the second, the fourth, and 
the sixth of the preceding genitives, and éveiva. obviously means in this passage 
“to be contained potentially.” Whether one attributes this remark of comment to 
Anaxagoras himself or to Simplikios is of no consequence whatsoever concerning 
this reconstruction of the Anaxagorean system. The Ionic form éveovone, 
however, cannot furnish a serviceable argument since here something like a 
petitio principii is involved. For any copyist when ascribing that remark to 
Anaxagoras himself was likely to change an original évodons (of Simplikios) into 
the Ionic éveovong. Incidentally, at the end of the enumeration (xal onepuátwv 
anelowy manos), I have translated the xxi as a concluding ‘‘and generally.” 
Whoever takes umbrage at such translation will be disabused by any school- 
dictionary of the Greek language. 
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ones, too (sc., which here are not mentioned explicitly), none 
resembles any other in any respect. Since these matters stand thus, 
one has to realize all the elements to be contained (already) in that 
sympan. 

rply òè aroxpidyvar tata mavtTWV God Edvtwv OSE yooh EvdyAos Fy 
ovdepta’ &TExmAvE YP Á CÚLLLĚLG TVTV YPNUATWV, TOD TE StepOd xal 
tov Enood xat tod depuoŭ xal tod Puypod xal tov Axurpoð xal Tod 
Copepov (xal ys norris Eveovons 2) xal onepuatav amelowy TATIOC 
oddéev gorxdtav aAAHAots. OUdE yao THv &AAWV OddEv Zotxe TÒ EtEpov TH 
Etépm. TOUTWY 5é oŬTwG ExdvTWV Ev TH GUETAVTL yoh Soxetv Evetvat 
TAVTA YONUATA. 


fr. 4 (Simpl. phys. 34, 21, and 156, 1). 


The translators of this passage render ypo (chroté) as “‘color.’’ This 
is a mistake. There is no reason for assuming that here ypoty is not used 
in its original, regular meaning “‘surface’’ (cf. p. 186). But there are 
good reasons against such an assumption: 

If yeporn meant “color,” the explanation given by this passage as to 
why no “color’’ was perceptible would be nonsensical. For in this case 
only the “combination” of the bright and the dark would have been a 
plausible cause. This pair of opposites, however, is not even mentioned 
in the first, but only in the third place. On the other hand, what the 
moist and the dry, the warm and the cold should have to do with the 
visibility or invisibility of any color, one fails to understand. 

But all the pairs of opposites mentioned here, as well as the other 
ones, are indeed perceptible from the surface. This also perfectly 
corresponds to the meaning of the whole idea. It is in fact only on the 
outside where those pantahomou-meretas are not perceptible, hence 
seemingly not existing at all, while tnstde they actually contain all the 
“qualities,” or elements. 

Thus, the total of these meretas, the sympan, is by no means a thing 
truly onefold that then would change into a multitude, like the apeiron 
of Anaximander. Anaxagoras did not accept the previous, naive con- 
ception of a changeable element. His elements are eternal and un- 
changeable.! Therefore, as follows from the whole argumentation, all 
the elements are actually contained in that seemingly onefold sympan 
already. As cited above: 


Since these matters stand thus, one has to realize all the elements to 
be contained (already) in that sympan. 


1 Their plurality is consecutive to their unchangeableness. 
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Toutayv dé obtws éyévtwv év TH oburavtt yo} Soxety éevetvar mavTa 
XENwATe. 
fr. 4 (Simpl. phys. 34, 21). 
Why the detailed delineation of the primordial condition is concluded 
by this sentence now appears to be evident. 


With regard to such a starting-stage of cosmogony, a statement 
stressed by Anaxagoras again and again becomes much clearer. 

Als already mentioned, Anaxagoras maintains that the numbers of 
the mozras of all the elements extant in the universe are equal. In that 
early chapter, we had to restrict ourselves to an incomplete quotation 
of the sentence containing that statement (cf. p. 181). Only now the 
whole sentence is comprehensible: 


Since they were differentiated in such a way (t.e., out of a starting- 
stage like this), one must understand that none of all (the elements) 
is less or More numerous (for it is not feasible to be more than all), 
but that all (to each other) are equal (in quantity) for ever. 


TOUTWV OF OUTW StaxexpLLevoy YLvMoxeEty Yon, StL TaVTA OvdEéV EAKOOW 
Zotly obdé mAclw (0d yàp &vwoToy nravtwv TAELW Elvat), AAAK návta Tom 
cet. 
fr. 5 (Simpl. phys. 156, 9). 
Those words in the beginning, “‘Since they were differentiated in such a 
way,” t.e., out of a starting-stage like this, with its combining-ratio 
I:I, give the reason for the subsequent statement. That the numbers of 
the motras of each element not only must be equal in the beginning but 
also must remain equal for ever, then becomes a matter of course. 


An Endorsement by Aristotle 


This condition of the primordial mgma, the pantahomou, that 
seemingly it does not exist at all, since seemingly it lacks any quality, 
exactly corresponds to the following description by Aristotle of the 
implicit condition of the Anaxagorean mixture: 


As nothing was severed it is evident that it would not have been 
possible to predicate anything correct about that being (sc., the 
migma), that is to say, that it was neither white nor black nor grey 
nor of any other color, but colorless, of necessity. For (else) it ought 
to have been of any of these colors. But likewise it was tasteless, 
too, and, by that same reason, it was lacking also of any other 
(quality) of the kind. For it is not possible that that be of any 
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quality or any quantity or anything at all. For certainly some of 
the specialties specifically predicated ought to have been in it. 
This, however, is impossible tf all are mixed together, for (else) they 
ought to have been severed already, whilst he (sc., Anaxagoras) 
maintains all to be mixed, except for Nous... 

Ste... odsv Ay &roxexpruévov, SHAov Ws ovðèv Hy GANVEs cinety KATA 
ths odatas éxelvys, Aéyw Ò’ olov ött ote Acuxdv odtE LEAAY Ù Patov 7 
HAO YEOH, GAA’ &yp@uatov Hy èE dvayune elye yàp &v tt TOUTWV THY 
ypwmuatwov’ duolus dé xal &yupov, xal TH AdTE AdYW TOUT OUdE &AAO 
Te TOV 6uolwv oddév" OtE yao ToLdv TL olóv Te AUTO Eivat OUTE TOGOV 
obte tt. TÕV yap év pépet TL Acyousveny elddy brrjpyev v ÙT, TOTO SE 
adbvatov Lewlyuevay ye TavTOV’ Hon yap &v arexéxprto, pol Ò’ civar 
ULEULY EVO TAVTH TANV TOU VOU XTA. 


Arist. Metaphys. I 8. 989b6-15 (omitted by Diels and Kranz). 


“Keeping Itself at a Standstill ...”’ 


According to this interpretation, the unmovedness of the pantahomou- 
mereias comes from a mutual compensation of two opposite motion 
tendencies of these mereias themselves, as we have seen (p. 201). 

There is a statement by Anaxagoras that appears to be in good 
harmony with this fact, although designated as nonsense by Aristotle: 


Anaxagoras, however, nonsensically speaks about the apetron’s 
standstill: for he says that the apeiron ‘‘keeps itself at a standstill.” 
’"Avakaydpas 8’ atémws Agvet nepil ths TOD &nrelpou povjs’ oTypiCew yàp 
AITO XÚTÓ POL TO ĞğTELpOV. 


Arist. Phys. III 5. 20561; A50 


That the apeiron, or sum total of the undifferentiated meretas, keeps 
itself at a standstill is by no means nonsensical, according to what has 
been explained above. 


There is in Aristotle another passage explicitly attesting that before 
Nous’ intervention the migma of the elements was at rest: 


He (sc., Anaxagoras) ... says that, after all (things) having been 
(mixed) together and resting the infinite time, motion was brought 
in, and differentiation was caused, by Nous. 

nol ... éxetvoc, 6u0d mavtTwv Svtwv xal Hoerovvtwy Tov &metpov 
Xedvov, xivnow éuToryjoa TOV vodv xal Sraxplvac. 


Arist. Phys. VII 1. 250624 (omitted by Diels and Kranz). 
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Incidentally, has Aristotle not asserted that to Anaxagoras the 
ultimate elements were flesh, bone, marrow, etc., in a word: solid 
substances? Then one cannot understand how it could escape his 
notice that those two conceptions were incompatible. For a migma 
composed of elements like these would hardly be able to remain at a 
standstill even for one moment, let alone for ‘“‘the infinite time.” It 
would have to start at once getting stratified according to the specific 
gravities of its different components. “The barley water becomes 
stratified if it is not stirred up” (6 xvuxedv Silotata: wh xivoúvuevog, 
Theophr. de vert. 9). Anaxagoras knew that as well as did Heraclitus, I 
am sure. A pantahomou like this would not be able to rest, and having 
arrived at rest again after stratification, it would not be a pantahomou 
any longer. 

Thus Aristotle did not even become aware that he imputed a 
prodigious physical absurdity to Anaxagoras. 


As long as the Aristotelian interpretation of Anaxagoras was 
admissible, there was the great difficulty of interpreting acceptably the 
explicit statement of the initial standstill. This difficulty exists no 
longer. 


The Whereabouts of Nous 


Thus, in its primordial condition, the universe was a homotomeres of 
infinite dimension. 

But where was Nous at that time? The molecules are “unlimited in 
quantity” (nera nańðos). Is there any space left for Nous? 

Hippolytus in his report, going back to Theophrastus, on the Clazo- 
menian’s doctrine uses the following words: 


For first all (things) were (mixed) together, then Nous came up 
and arranged. 


bg ` lA e ~ ~ ? \ , 
SVTWY YXP TAVTWY ÓuOŬ, VOUS ÈNEADOV ÕLEXÓOUNOENV. 


Hippol. refut. I 8, 1 f.; A42. 


But where is Nous supposed to have come from? From another 
world beyond? 

This might be quite out of the question. Anaxagoras no more 
reached beyond a naive, metaphysic-less monism than did the other 
early Greek philosophers (cf. p. 177). The idea of a plurality of worlds 
had not yet been conceived. Moreover, in spite of fervent efforts, this 
idea was found not even by those who, as for instance Democritus, 
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would have been disentangled from their various constructing- 
troubles only through this idea. 

Now, Archelaos, who was a disciple of Anaxagoras’, is said to have 
taught fhat 


the migma, in a way, so to speak, is in Nous. 


TG v@) évurrdpyety TL EvDEWS uiyua. 


Hippol. refut. I 9, 1; 60A 4. 


One could try to use this sentence for a solution of the problem. If in 
this way we succeed in arriving at a satisfactory result, then we should 
be allowed to take this sentence as one of those positions on which 
Archelaos agreed with his master Anaxagoras. 

A proper ““being in one another” in the sense of a true penetration is 
not meant here because of the exceptional position of Nous in this 
respect. Hence the restricting words “in a way, so to speak” (tt 
e0dEWs). 

Consequently, there are only two more meanings of the migma’s 
‘being included” in Nous: 

Nous, like an envelope, encloses the whole migma of the other 
elements. This is one possibility. In this case, however, the elements 
would not be “unlimited” (nerpa). The Nous-envelope would be their 
limit, their zép«¢. And moreover, this would contradict an explicit 
statement by Anaxagoras who says: 


Nous, however, being always (sc., everywhere), quite certainly is 
also now wherever all the other (elements) are... 


6 òè volc, Ôc a&<el> Eat, Td xdkpta xal viv goti lva xal Tà KAA 
TAVTA ... 


fr. 14 (Simpl. phys. 157, 5). 


He says, “also now.” That implies, “all the more so before.” 

Hence only the other possible meaning is left, and so Anaxagoras 
seems indeed to have realized it himself: 

Every molecule 1s surrounded by Nous on all sides; Nous, as ‘‘the 
thinnest of all the ełements” (cf. p. 190), fills up all the spaces between 
the molecules; Nous ts the non-molecularized medium in which the 
molecules are embedded. 
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First Means of Cosmopoeia: Differentiation 


The primordial condition of homogeneousness and isomerism was to 
be changed by Nous into the world’s thousandfold variegation. 

First of all, therefore, equality of the molecules had to be turned into 
a thorough inequality. The combining-ratio 1:1 had to disappear. 


Disengagement of the Checked Qualities 


Nous could obtain this effect, and by that disengage the checked 
capacities and qualities, by taking single moiras from their molecular 
unions and incorporating them into other molecules. 

This implies that that primary relation, according to which there is no 
isolation of moivas of the various elements, is not valid “in statu 
nascendi,” to use this modern term of chemistry. 

On the other hand, it follows from that primary relation 

that the pantahomou-mereias must not have contained only one 
moira of every element (nor even of any single element, which, however, 
is impossible anyway, according to pp. 181 and 204); 

that, later on, mereias left with only one moira of a single element 
could not be differentiated any more in the respective field, except by 
unequal additions; and 

that any mereias reduced to only one moira of each element could 
not be taken, except by means of unequal additions, into any further process 
of differentiation. 

For otherwise such mereias, in this way of differentiation, would have 
been liable to lose one or the other kind of moiras entirely. 

This, however, must not happen. The number of the kinds of morras, 
that is, the number of the elements represented in a mereza, must 
always and for all mereras remain the same: 


1 Nous would have obtained the same result by unequally dividing the 
individual molecules: 


Suppose an&%nbnßn. ... to be the formula of the pantahomou-molecules. Then, 
e.g., 1S 
Aan&nDnBn.- ... = Aan&nDnBn ce ee + an%2nbD3nß4n. ces 
23 45 23 4 5 
Or: 
= Aan&nDnBn. ... = aa4n&sndDanBn. eens 
54 3 2 5 4 32 
etc. 


But Anaxagoras apparently did not think of this possibility. 
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For this disengagement is not a thorough rent, 


od yap TavteAnc Saonracuóc cot H Sidxpiotg, 


Simpl. phys. 461, 20; A53 (fragment 10 Schaubach). 
but none becomes severed or disengaged from any other entirely. 


Tavtaraot dé obdév atcoxpivetat ovde Staxplvetar Etepov ad Tod EtEpov. 

fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 157, I). 

One need but bear in mind that a mereza with only one moira of each 
kind would also contain only one moira of the great and only one moira 
of the small. If this sole great-motra were taken away, the mereia 


would become a really, absolutely smallest (cf. p. 182). However, Anaxa- 
goras explicitly says: 


As “the smallest” cannot be there at all, it might also not be capable of 
being separated and getting on itself, but, on the contrary, as in the 
beginning (i.e., before differentiation) also now (i.e., after differ- 
entiation) (only) all (the elements) might be capable of being 
together: also among the differentiated (mereias) (the) many 
(elements) are contained egual in number in all of them, in the 
greater ones and in the smaller ones as well. 
Ste TovAkyLotov u) Eottv civar, oùx &v Sbvarto ywerod vat 009’ av Eq’ 
EKUTOD yeveodar, AAA’ EtwoTtep &oyhy elvat xal viv mavtTa uod év nor 
Òè TOAAG Eveott xal THY aTOxpLVoLEVW toa TAYIOG, èv tols WetCoot te 
xal &Adacoot. 
fr. 6 (Simpl. phys. 164, 25). 
The changing of the combining-ratio 1:1 into many unequal 
combining-ratios is done with regard to the two contrasting sorts of 
moiras which in each of the specific qualities correspond to the oppo- 
sites: 
From the rare the dense is severed, and from the cold the warm, 
and from the dark the bright, and from the moist the dry. (But 
there are many morras of many [elements].) None, however, is 
severed or disengaged from any other entirely ... 
d&moxplveta. amd TE TOU &paroŭð TO TUXVOV xat ad TOD Puypoð TO 
Depuòv xat amd TOD Comepod TÒ Axurpòv xal ard TOD Stepod Td Enpdv. 
wotpar dé TOAAAL TOAA@Y siot. TavT&racr SE ObdEV &roxpivetat OUdE 
Staxptvetat Etepov aro Tov Etépov... 


fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 29-157, 2). 


Hence differentiation need not take place in all the fields in the same 
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way, but can be performed quite unequally within the various pairs of 
opposites. 

Consequently, it can easily happen that merezas are produced which, 
while unequal in everything else, are equal in their contents of the rare 
and the dense, that is to say, in their specific gravittes. 

Differentiation can even be omitted in one or the other field, as may be 
exemplified by the air-merezas, the colorlessness of which obviously is to 
be explained in this way, or by the meretas of scentless or tasteless 
substances, etc. 

In short: Coordination of the combining-ratios within the individual 
meretas is apparently left to the will of Nous. 

True, the coordination of some kinds of meretas is somehow stated in 
the extant fragments: 


The dense [overbalancing the rare also present, hence compen- 

sating it and effective itself through the surplus only] and moist 

[this and the rest by analogy] and cold and dark moved inward to 

that place where now there is the eavth, but the rare and warm and 

dry (and bright [cf. p. 175, note n. 3) moved outward to the 

remoteness of the ether. 

TÒ èv TUxVvoV xal dtepdv xal Puypov xat tò 1 Copepdv Evdade cuveywon- 

cev, Evda viv <h yÃ>, TO SE dpardv xal tò 1 Depudv xat tò 1 Enodv (xat 

Tò 1 Axpmodv) seydpyaev cig tò npócw TOD aiPEpoc. 

fr. 15 (Simpl. phys. 179, 3). 

Yet, no rule of coordination — according to which, say, with a decline of 
the rare-contents and increase of the dense-contents proportionate 
analogies in all the other fields would have to correspond — can be 
gathered from these statements. 


Among all the differentiations, those effecting an unequal percentage 
of the rare and the dense (sfecific density) and of the great and the 
small (specific magnitude) in the individual meretas were of the greatest 
consequence for the mechanism of cosmogony. 


The Beginning of Cosmopoeta 
The world-building activity of Nous 


started, first, from some small (district) ..., 


1 The articles might have come from the pen of a copyist who did not quite 
comprehend the meaning, 
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TpõTtov ard Tov opixpoð Hogato ... 
fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 23). 
chosen quite to Nous’ liking. 

Proceeding from this district, Nous’ activity gained more and more 
ground. Not that Nous wandered. Being the medium between the 
mereias, Nous is ever present everywhere. It took place in such a way 
that Nous successively began operating in the various spheres around 
this centre-kernel. For if intending a true cosmogony, Nous had to 
avoid a differentiation simultaneous in all points of the infinite uni- 
versal space and had to be intent on obtaining a differentiation 
gradually progressing in globular waves. 

The reason why Nous had to do so, in order to attain that purpose, 
will become clear presently. 

Let us suppose that that tiny initial district consisted of 


100 pantahomou-meretas. 


Then the differentiation with regard to the rare and the dense and to 
the great and the small might have been accomplished in such a 
manner that Nous, by regrouping their motras, transformed 


50 pantahomou-meretas 
into 
2 very heavy and very small meretas of earth, 
and 
48 very light and very great meretas of ether, 


and 


50 pantahomou-mereias 
into 
10 heavy and small meretas of water 


and 
40 light and great meretas of air. 


Illustrated mathematically: 


a, shall be the notation of a dense-motra; «1, of a rare-moira,; 

by the notation of a small-motva; 81, of a great-moira. 

c and y shall denote the two sorts of motras of any other specific 
quality. And 


a3asb3ßscsy3. .. is Supposed to be the formula of pantahomou. 
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Thus, 
100 agagbsBscsy3... = 2 a51%3D51BsCsy3--- + 
+ 48 ayagbifscsys... + 
+ I0 azagb7B3csy3... + 
+ 40 agagbeBsCays- . 


(I do not pretend to assert that Anaxagoras himself calculated in this 
way. But there is no reason why we should not thus illustrate his idea 
mathematically today.) 

The two earth-meretas were made to rush towards each other by 
Nous. Then, by mutual compensation, they lost their motion and 
became the resting centre of the originating cosmos. (Needless to say, 
“resting”? is meant as to locomotion only.) This earth-kernel was 
covered by the 10 water-meretas; these were enveloped by the 40 air- 
mereias; and these, in turn, by the 48 ether-merezas. 

This differentiation was repeated all around, and the new products 
had to be stratified in every instance according to their specific 
gravities — so that 


all of the same kind came together, 


... Guveddety te Ta Guotm.. . 


(Hippol. refut. I 8, 2; A42). 


—, oriented to the resting kernel of the first differentiation. And in every 
instance there resulted more ether than air, more air than water, and 
more water than earth: 


For these (sc., air and ether) are contained in the totals as the 
largest (substances) by quantity and by magnitude as well. 


tata yàp (SC., anp te xal aldo) péyiora Eveotiv èv Tols OUUTTAGL xal 
TANDEL xal weyeder. 
fr. 1 (Simpl. phys. 155, 23). 


The words, “by magnitude as well,” indicate that Anaxagoras 
thought the ether and the air occupy such a large space not only 
because there are more meretas of them than of the other substances, 
but also because their mereias themselves are very voluminous. For 
according to the above calculations, 


an ether-meretra would be 
not only twice as light, 
but also twice as great 
as an air-mereta; 
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an alr-mereia, 
not only four times as light, 
but also four times as great 
as a water-mereta, 


and a water-mereia 
twelve times as light and also 
twelve times as great 
as an earth-mereta. 


But on the other hand, within the embedding Nous the distances 
between ether-merezas and the distances between air-meretas need not 
be larger than the distances between earth-meretas or water-meretas. 


Nous produces from the pantahomou not only these four substances, 
but the full number of the kinds of meretas possible.1 Therefore, in this 
presentation the terms earth, water, atr, and ether are to be taken as 
representative designations for four sections of the line of the different 
densities, or specific gravities. This line is continually graded, though. 
But those four sections are meant to correspond to the four physical 
conditions. For according to the almost common ancient Greek 
conception, there is also a special etheric condition that precedes the 
gaseous condition in the same sense as the gaseous condition precedes 
the liquid condition. 


Why Cosmogony Had To Start from One Point 


Now it is evident why cosmogony had to start from one point. 

If Nous had differentiated in all points of space simultaneously, an 
infinite multitude of stratified globules staying unmoved side by side 
would have been obtained or, at best, a chaos of motions, in the sense 
of the kinetic theory of gas, without any result for a world structure. 

Therefore, differentiation had to be done successively in the various 
spheres around the centre-kernel, while, on the other hand, it had to be 
performed simultaneously in the entire sphere included at a time: 


And after Nous had begun to move (sc., by doing away with 
compensation of the two opposite motion tendencies), on the part 


1 This full number of the kinds of meretas possible produced by Nous from the 
pantahomou, the full number of possible combining-ratios, is not infinite in the 
strict sense of the word, but certainly very great and, at any rate, practically 
undefinable. It may be that this, too, induced later reporters to ascribe to 
Anaxagoras the assumption of an “infinite”? number of such “elements” as 
could be paralleled with the four Empedoclean stotcheza. 
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(4x6) of the whole moved (district) severance took place, and 
(always) as much as Nous made to move, this was stratified în tts 
entirety. 


xal éret Hpčaro ó voc xivetv, dd Tod xivovuévov navtòs &rexplveto, 
xal oov éxlvyoev 6 voc, næv TODTO StexplOy. 


fr. 13 (Simpl. phys. 300, 27). 


Which means that differentiation was progressing in globular waves. 
Otherwise, compensation of motion of the world-kernel would have been lost 
again. 

Needless to say, in all those movements of stratification Nous gives 
way accordingly. 


‘Peri-échon — Proskrithénta — Apokekriména’ 


The pantahomou-masses surrounding the growing cosmos at a given 
time are: 

tò teptéyov (to peri-échon), “the enclosing”; also: “the mass of the 
enclosing” (tò moù tod meptéyovtoc) or “the enclosing mass” (tò morb 
TEPLEYOV). 

The meretas in the process of being differentiated and stratified at a 
given time are: 

tà Tpooxpidévta (ta proskrithénta), literally: “the just being added 
ones thereto by severance.” 

The meretas already differentiated and stratified at a given time are: 

tà &roxexptuéva (ta apokekriména), “the severed ones.” 

The passages containing these important terms are: 


... For also air and ether are severed from the mass of the enclosing, 
and just the enclosing is infinite in quantity. 

. xal yao ano te xal alho &moxplvovtrat amd tod moAAOD TOU 
MEPLEYOVTOG XAL TO yE TEpLeYov ğrerpóv ċott TO TAHDOC. 


fr. 2 (Simpl. phys. 155, 30). 
Nous, however, ... also now is wherever all the other (elements) 
are: in the enclosing mass and in the just being added ones by 
severance and in the severed ones. 
6 è voc ... xal viv got lva xal te KAAM TAVTA, EV TH TOAAG TE- 
plEYOVTL xal EV Tots TECOKELDEton 1 xal èv tols &roxexpruévorg.? 

fr. 14 (Simpl. phys. 157, 5). 


1 Aoristus ingressivus! 
2 Perfectum praesentiale! 
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Exegetic Paraphrase of Fragment Number One 


This stage of starting differentiation and gradual stratification must 
be distinguished from that very first world-stage, the stage of the 
undifferentiated meretas. 

It is only this second world-stage that the following sentences, said 
to have been the beginning of the first book of the Anaxagorean work, 
can refer to. For here air and ether are mentioned: differentiation, 
consequently, has already begun. These sentences, commonly known as 
fragment number one in the usual collections, are: 


All things were together, infinite both in quantity and smallness; 
for even the small was infinite. And though all were together, 
nothing was perceptible in consequence of smallness: for air and 
ether enveloped all (things), both together being infinite. For 
these (sc., air and ether) are contained in the totals as the largest 
(substances) by quantity and by magnitude as well. 
60d mavta yphuata hy, &retpa xal TAHDOS xat outxpdTyHTA’ xat Yp TO 
ouLxpoy ğnrerpov FY. xal TavtT@V Guo0d Edvtwv ovdév EvdyAov Fy vd 
GULKOSTHTOG’ TAaVTA yp čp te xal aidno xatelyev, &upótepa ğrerpa 
èóvta' tadta yp wéytota ëveotiv èv totç ovunraci xat mAnDEL xal 
ueyéðer. 

fr. 1 (Simpl. phys. 155, 23). 

Among the Anaxagorean fragments, this is one of the most difficult 
to interpret. Mere translation does not suffice. Here a detailed exegetic 
paraphrase is needed. 

In these introductory statements air and ether are mentioned in 
contradistinction to the “things.” Hence, here “things” means only the 
solid and liquid substances and does not comprise also gaseous things 
like air and ether, in full accordance with common ancient daily life 
phraseology. And as a matter of course, words are likely to be used in 
their common meaning at the outset of a book, as one cannot very 
well begin with special termini technici. That is also why in this fragment 
chremata (“things”) does not have the meaning of “elements.” 

Now, in the very first moments after the beginning, from a tiny 
district, of differentiation by Nous, this “together” of the ‘‘things’’ — 


All things were together, 

60d TaVTA yphuata Hy 
— this small starting-district, was not simply “‘small.’’ Those differ- 
entiated things gathering in and around the kernel still were even 
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infinitely small, since consisting only of a few meretas initially; and 
nevertheless, they were infinite in quantity as well: 


infinite in quantity as well as in smallness; 
&rerpa xal TAHDOG xal ourxpdtyta’ 


For that “small something” (ouixedv tt, cf. p. 210) itself, that infinitely 
small starting-district, was, on the other hand, infinite in quantity, 
too, — 


for the small, too, was infinite. 
xal yap TÒ outxpov &metpov jy. 


— since there was in the whole universe an infinite number of such small 
districts chosen by Nous as starting-points of cosmogonies (as will be 
shown later, cf. p. 297 ff.). 

Yet, though all solid and liquid things so far differentiated were 
together in such a tiny starting-district, still nothing could be perceived 
initially, but only because of the initial smallness of their aggregation. 
Apart from that initial smallness, however, there would have been no 
other hindrance to visibility for an imaginary human spectator. For all 
those differentiated solid and liquid things, already colored by differ- 
entiation, within that tiny starting-district were enveloped by trans- 
parent air and ether only. These, consequently, would not have been 
any hindrance to visibility. Thus, only the initial smallness of aggre- 
gation, nothing else, constituted the hindrance: 


And though all were together, nothing was perceptible tn conse- 
quence of smallness: for air and ether enveloped all (things). 

xal TAVTWY OOD EdvTwv ovdev EvdyAOV Fy ONO aulxpdtYHTOS’ TaVTA 
yao aNO TE xal aidjo xatetyev, 


To “air and ether” Anaxagoras adds the words: 
both together being infinite; 
aupotepa ğrerpa sdvTa" 


This is not exactly correct. For within a world district growing by 
differentiation the number of the air- and ether-merezas is no more 
infinite, though constantly growing larger, than that of the other 
mereias. But if one considers that the still undifferentiated mereias of 
the peri-echon likewise are in a gaseous state, then air, ether, and the 
non-differentiated, together, really are infinitely large. And indeed, 
Anaxagoras corrected his statement himself by explaining: 
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Air and ether, namely, are also severed from the mass of the peri- 
echon, and just this pert-echon is infinite in quantity. 
xal yap &hp te xal aidnp aroxplvovrar ao TOD TOAAOD TOU TEpLéyovTOC 
xal tó ye TepLexov &retpdv Eat, TO TAHVOG. 

fr. 2 (Simpl. phys. 155, 30). 


However, not only air and ether are strictly speaking not infinite in 
quantity: even the whole resultant cosmos, being formed from the 
differentiation products and comprising the “‘things”’ and air and ether, 
is but finitely large at any given time. 

And yet, tt ts quite impossible to determine how many meretas this 
finite quantity consists of. For this quantity is not constant but variable, 
since it grows larger from instant to instant, 


so that the quantity of the (meretas) being severed cannot be 
figured out, neither by calculating (Adym) nor by counting off 
(pya). 

QOOTE TOV &Toxptvouévwyv uh ELdsvat TO TARPS uNte Aby uhTe Eoya. 


fr. 7 (Simpl. de caelo 608, 24). 


But this, at least, can be stated: Every increase in small, heavy 
meretas is accompanied by an increase of correspondingly still more 
ether- and air-mereias. That is to say that, at any rate, there is always 
more ether and air than water and earth (cf. p. 212), 


for (among all the products of differentiation) these (sc., air and 
ether) are contained in the “totals” (z.e., in each total complex of 
growing cosmos plus proskrithenta plus pert-echon = in the single 
world-systems, cf. p. 297 ff.) as the largest (substances) by quantity 
(of their molecules) and by (molecular) dimension as well (cf. 
p. 212). 


~ ` , 2 ~ A \ [A ` , 
TAUTA Yp weylota Eveotiv Ev Tols GUUTTAOL xal MARTEL xal weyéeder. 


Between the pantahomou-stage proper, as described in fr. 4 (Simpl. 
phys. 156, 1; cf. p. 202), and this stage of beginning differentiation, 
this difference is the most significant: Here nothing was perceptible 
“because of smallness” (nò cuixpémtoc), whilst in the stage of non- 
differentiation nothing had been perceptible because ‘‘(compensating) 
combination of all elements was the hindrance”? (&mexwave yao 7 
OUpULLELS TAVTWV YONUATWV). 
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Second Means of Cosmopoeia: Rotation 


Had rendering the meretas unequal been the only activity of Nous, a 
stratified globe with strata continually increasing would have been the 
primitive result. 

That was not what the Nous intended. If this had been the only 
evolution of the pantahomou possible, Nous would perhaps not have 
interfered at all. A lifeless, dreary ball in which no sunny day, no night 
moonlit and glittering with stars would have been achievable might 
scarcely have presented an objective to entice Nous to building. 

There were, however, other possibilities, finer ones and more artistic, 
and Nous, the omniscient physicist and engineer and architect, knew 
them and willed them and was cognizant of the methods to be used for 
realizing them. 


This is the chief means Nous employed for moulding the cosmos such 
as it is shown to our eyes today: 


Going round about, 


Teptyapnats (perichorests) fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 22). 


with its “force” (Bin): 


It is namely the quickness (of going round about) that produces 
force. 


Binv d& tayuths (SC., THS neprywphoros) mowe. 
fr. 9 (Simpl. phys. 35, 13). 


That is to say: Rotation with its centrifugal force. 
The results achieved through the co-operation of this component 
shall be examined in the following. 


The Two Sorts of Motion and Their Allotment to Two Principles 


The mereias would never have been able to take a crooked path by 
themselves. Spontaneously, they are capable of rectilinear motion only, 
or even, if the world centre is already taken into account, of motion 
rectilinear up and down only. Nous alone is capable of any non- 
rectilinear spontaneous motion. 

Hence Nous effected a rotation of the mereias by rotating itself — first in 
the primordial globule and then in each sphere further included, 
around an axis chosen quite to Nous’ liking but put through the centre 
of the world kernel — and thus dragging along the embedded mereias: 
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Nous effected by its might! the whole rotation, too, so that 
(Nous) went around from the very outset. And first (Nous) began 
going around from some small (district), but is going around 
farther ...? 

xal ths TEPLYWPHOLOS THs GuTAaNS voc Expatyoev,! Hote teprywpjoat 
Thy apynv. xal mpaitov and tov outxpod ApEato meprywoety, emi dé 
TAÉOV TEPLYWPEL... .2 


fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 21-24). 


Anaxagoras apparently allotted the sorts of motion to two principles. 
He was induced to do so by the obvious fact that by themselves 
“lifeless” bodies only go up and fall, while any other kind of motion is to 
be met only with living beings or, with lifeless bodies, only when the will of 
a living being interferes. 


A Mental Experiment 


Actually, then, this highly important means of rotation and centri- 
fugal force had been combined with the disengagement of the auto- 
motion of the merezas from the very beginning, from the very first 
differentiation, or, at the latest, immediately after the first differ- 
entiation. 

For a better didactic arrangement of presentation, however, in order 
to make the single components more distinct in their individual modes 


1 Literally: “It ruled over ...’’ But here xpatetv obviously has the same 
meaning as in the preceding sentences of that fragment, t.e., ‘“‘to rule by moving,” 
“to move” (cf. p. 193). 

2 One should not close one’s eyes any longer to the clear wording of these 
sentences. meptyapetvy means exactly “to go around,” and ote nepiywpoxt thy 
éexnv means plainly and literally: “so that it went around from the very outset.” 
And just as in the sentence ending with these words (and the two preceding 
sentences), also in the sentence immediately following (just as in the two 
subsequent sentences), vote is the grammatical subject: votc is the subject of 
FeFato meptywpety (“it began going around’’) as well as of ért mAéov meprywpel (“it 
goes around farther”) and of meptympjoe: Ext maéov (“it will go around still 
farther”). This seems to me rather incontestable. Diels translates: “So hat er 
auch die Herrschaft über die gesamte Wirbelbewegung, so dass er dieser Bewe- 
gung den Anstoss gibt. Und zuerst fing dieser Wirbel (!) von einem gewissen 
kleinen Punkt an, er (sc., dieser Wirbel) greift aber weiter und wird noch weiter 
greifen.” (In the Kranz-editions merely ‘‘Wirbelbewegung’”’ has been changed 
into ‘‘Umdrehung.”’) Aside from other, minor grammatical errors, this, to say the 
least, is a gross obscuring in the first sentence and a common blunder in the 
second. And if other philologists translate Hote neptywejoat thy dpyhv as ‘‘der- 
gestalt, dass sie (sc., die Wirbelbewegung) anfing, herumzuwirbeln,” it is not 
only nonsensical, but likewise simply wrong grammatically. 
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of acting, I am going to draw out their simultaneity into a succession — 
by way of a mental experiment, so to speak. 

The function of the one component has been described in the fore- 
going. 

Now differentiation shall have produced already a stratified globe of 
some size. Only in this moment shall the other component start acting, 
and henceforth the magnitude of the cosmos shall remain constant, 
influx of further material from the peri-echon shall be interrupted, 
until centrifugal force will have made up for what I am supposing it to 
have missed. 


The Effects of Rotation upon the Earth and the Waters, 
and upon the Original Line of Fall 


Centrifugal force caused the earth in the middle of this cosmos 
gradually to lose its spherical form and become increasingly oblate, until it 
assumed the shape of a flat disk, 


the earth, however, to be flat in shape, 


thy òè YHY TH oYHUATL nhatetav elvat, 


(Hippol. refut. I 8, 3; A42; and elsewhere). 


and, finally, was even transformed into a hollow, surrounded by big rolls of 
mountains ascending toward its circumference.1 

In the middle of this hollow the waters flowed together, forming an 
enormous ocean. For the effect, in the sense of tossing outwards, of 
centrifugal force on the heavy, bulky stones is much stronger than on 
the less heavy water: 


These (sc., the stones) get outwards (sc., in consequence of 
rotation) more than the water. 


ovtot de (SC., of Alot) Exywpsovor UXAAOV TOD Bdatoc. 
fr. 16 (Simpl. phys. 155, 21). 


True, this strict separation is not in conformity with the present 
distribution of water and land. But Anaxagoras seems to have assumed 


1 This reconstruction of the final shape of the earth as a hollow surrounded by 
mountains is based upon a doctrine of Archelaos’, a follower of Anaxagoras’. 
Archelaos taught that 

first it (sc., the earth) was a basin, being high on its circumference but 
concave in the middle. 
Auvyy... elvat (SC., THY yiv) TO MEdTOV, &te KUXAW Ev oðoxv DYNAN, uécov dé 
“XOLANY. 

Hippol. vefut. I 9, 4; 60 A 4. 
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that from this first condition of the earth surface its actual state might 
have resulted later, as a consequence of two causes: 
In his opinion, one part of 


the waters evaporated under the influence of the sun. 


.. . StatpLodéevtav bd TOU HAlov THY Lypay ... 


Diog. Laert. II 8; AI; and elsewhere. 


(One cannot do entirely without naivetés, after all, even with “the 
greatest natural philosopher” of the Greeks [ó uèv puomartatos Avača- 
yopas ...] Sext. Emp. VII go.) 

Another part of the waters sank down into the many caves of the earth, 


for it (sc., the earth) is cavernous and contains water in the 
hollow spaces. 


elvat yao adthyy (SC., thv yy) xolAny xal Eyew Bowe Ev tote xoLAWpaotv. 


Hippol. refut. I 8, 5; A42. 


Anaxagoras may have imagined these subterranean hollow spaces to 
result from laxations of the solid structure of the earth, as an effect of 
centrifugal force. 


The most conspicuous manifestation of centrifugal force is the fact 
that everywhere on earth the bodies fall in the direction rectangular to the 
horizontal plane, instead of falling toward the geometrical centre of the 
earth. 

This original falling direction toward the centre implies a tendency to 
obliqueness, to deviation from the perpendicular, and this trend 
increases in proportion to the distances from the axis. But centrifugal 
force, while being zero in the middle of the disk, likewise grows with the 
increasing radius and, consequently, is always strong enough at any 
point to surmount the trend to obliqueness of the fall’s original 
direction. 

It is presupposed, here, that the angular velocity of the rotating 
earth is the same everywhere. This may safely be assumed with regard 
to the solid physical condition. 


Why the Rotation of the Earth Has Been Passed Over in Silence 

As in the first stages of cosmogony, the earth is still rotating around 
the world axis with a velocity far surpassing all known velocities. Today, 
also, the earth is not excluded from 
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the rotation rotated now by the stars and the sun and the moon 
and the air and the ether that are produced through severance. 


. . . THY TepLy@pnow tabdtyy, Hv vdv weptywpéer Ta TE otpa xal ó HAtoc 
xai H oey xal ó a&ho xal ó aid of &roxpivóuevor. 


fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 27). 


Their (sc., of the rotating things) quickness, however, does not 
resemble the quickness of any thing (literally: “any thing in 
quickness”) among the things existing with men now, but at any 
rate is many times as quick. 
j Sè tayuths adtév (sc., THv Teptywpovvtwv) oddevl čorxe yonuaTL Thy 
TAYLTHTA TOV vdv Edvtwv yonwdatwv v avOpwToIc, AAA TaVTWS 
TOAAaTAKGLWG TAX EOTL. 

fr. 9 (Simpl. phys. 35, 13). 

However, to all appearances this sharing of the earth in the rotation 
was not taught expressly by Anaxagoras. For otherwise he would 
probably have mentioned the earth, too, in the sentence quoted above 
in which those celestial bodies taking part in the perichoresis are 
enumerated. This is somewhat striking. 

It may be that Anaxagoras even avoided uttering it explicitly, in order 
not to give too much offense. One must not forget: Dealing with natural 
history of heaven and earth was,quite a perilous amusement in those 
times, outside of Ionia. In proof of this, one need but point to the fact 
that Anaxagoras himself came very near being killed in Athens when it 
had got abroad that he regarded Helios and Selene as glowing clods of 
stone. 

There is no knowing, after all, whether Anaxagoras did not in- 
tentionally abstain from saying many another thing as well. He might 
have understood that a martyrdom for the sake of enlightenment was 
neither due nor of use to mankind, since their narrowmindedness was 
too spiteful and too inherent. 


An Endorsement by Plutarch 
There is a confirmation by Plutarch of this view, an endorsement 
really thrilling: 
Anaxagoras was the first to put down in writing the clearest as 
well as boldest of all explanations of the irradiations and shadow 
of the moon. But neither was Anaxagoras himself considered 
venerable on that account, nor was that explanation praised by 
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all people. On the contrary, 1t was still kept dark and spread step by 
step in a few.words only and with precaution or in strict confidence. 
For in those days, natural philosophers and “‘star-gazing babblers’’ 
were not tolerated, they were persecuted (even) (literally: “‘mal- 
treated’’], as if levigating the Godhead into irrational causes, blind 
forces, and fated, necessary occurrences. That 1s why Protagoras fled, 
and the life of Anaxagoras whom they had thrown into dungeon, 
could narrowly be saved by Pericles, for his own sake. 


Ó yap TEGTOG capéotatoyv TE TaVTWY XAL DappaArewWTaTOV TEpl GEANVNC 
RATAVYACUGYV xal oxtac Adyov cis ypaphy xatadépevos “Avakaydpac 
oT’ UTOG Hy marxs OdTE 6 Adyos EvdoEOc, KAA’ &róppnTtTos Ett xal di? 
dAtywv xal wet evAaBetag tivdg À mlotews BadtCwv. od yap jvelyovto 
TOUS Puaixods~xal weTewpoAgoyas TOTE xaxouuévouc, WS Elo aittas 
&Aóyouç xal Suvdpets aTPOVOHTOUS xal xatTnvayxacuéva nady Siatpl- 
Bovtag tO Detov, aAAd xal Ilpwtayópas Epuye xal “Avakaydpav 
cipydevta uóńtg teptercotnoato IlepixAyjc. 

Plutarch. Nic. 23; AI8. 


Intrinsic Reasons for the Rotation of the Earth 


Therefore, if one intends to reconstruct, not in a philological sense, 
but philosophically, then also reasons of inner consistency based on the 
technique of composition may, no, must co-operate, and the question 
must be not only: “What has been written in the text?” but also: 
“What might the philosopher have thought to himself?’’. And when 
dealing with a thinker of Anaxagoras’ rank, we may assume, perhaps, 
naive presuppositions and starting-points, but never any inconsistency 
or nonsense in the construction itself. 

Thus, the fact that in the texts it 1s passed over in silence cannot 
prevent me from believing that Anaxagoras imagined the earth to share 
in the “‘pertchorests,”’ or rotation, not only at the beginning of cos- 
mogony, but for ever. He had to construct in this way, since otherwise 
he could not have worked out the flatness of the earth. For tf the 
rotation of the earth had stopped, its oblateness, also, would have had to get 
lost again, and the spherical shape, to come back. 

Is the earth, then, supposed to rotate with that incomparable speed, 
although we do not feel it? 

This conception would hardly have presented any difficulty to 
Anaxagoras. He needed merely to remember this fact: When sailing in 
the open sea, one likewise would not be aware of the ship’s movement, 
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except by inferring it from the oarsmen’s manipulations or the 
whizzing of the sails and the roaring of the waves. And yet the ship 
moves faster than the strongest fellow can run. Only the movements 
aboard ship are felt, not those of the ship itself. Certainly, it could be 
quite so with the earth. 

On the other hand, however, Anaxagoras explicitly says that the air 
partakes in the perichoresis. Consequently, for this reason alone, he was 
forced to keep the earth rotating as well. Otherwise he would not have 
been in a position to explain the fact that there was no feeling this 
continual, furious rotation of the air. 


The Effects of Rotation upon Air and Ether 

What effects resulted from centrifugal force for the air stratum and 
the ether stratum? 

To answer this question is extremely difficult, considering that in the 
air-mereias and the ether-merezas the rare-percentage surmounts the 
dense-percentage. Their lightness, consequently, should not mean a 
very low degree of heaviness, but a quality working against heaviness, 
strictly speaking. Thus the meretas in which the rare prevails would 
have no trend toward the centre of the cosmos, but a trend away from 
it. To the meretas in which the dense prevails a tendency of “moving 
inward” (cuyyweetv) would belong; to those with the rare prevailing, a 
tendency of “moving outward” (éxywosetv) (cf. fr. 15 [Simpl. phys. 
179, 3].) But as to this problem, one cannot venture to say whether 
Anaxagoras did carry out this idea to its extreme consequences. And it 
is obviously impossible merely by way of reconstruction to determine 
how centrifugal force might act upon such “light” molecules. 

However, in the reports on the doctrine of Anaxagoras, there are 
some passages in which the effect of that action is simply stated, 
without any deduction, as, for instance, in Plutarch. Lys. 12 (A12), 
where a “‘(living) force (literally: tension) of rotation” (tévocg tic 
mep.popa%c) is mentioned quite generally. From this one may gather that 
it did not occur to Anaxagoras to think of any other difference but a 
gradual one in the respective effects upon heavy and light bodies of 
centrifugal force. 

It may be that the effects of this “force produced by quickness” were 
merely plagiarized, so to speak, from the world of obviousness by 
Anaxagoras, but not further analysed. There is a significant indication, 
even, that he took indeed all of it from mere observation, without having 
been able to resolve it into more elementary components: hts opinion 
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that Nous alone is capable of that kind of spontaneous motion by which 
centrifugal force is produced. 

On the other hand, to become familiar with the fact as such of 
centrifugal force and its behaviour — which prompted his statement 
that also during cosmogony 


mere-rotation as such effected severance 


f St meprympnots awt) Exolycev aroxplveodar 


fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 28). 
—, he only needed go for a stroll through the Kerameikos of Athens. 


Rotation and Stratification 


Separation of the substances in the sense of stratification to their 
specific gravities was not only not arrested, but even strengthened by 
centrifugal force. 

Anaxagoras expressly says: 


And after Nous had begun to move (sc., by doing away with 
compensation of the two opposite motion tendencies), on the part 
of the whole moved (district) severance took place, and (always) 
as much as Nous made to move, this was stratified in its entirety. 
However, while thus there was motion and stratification (anyway), 
rotation but greatly intensified stratification. 


xal éel HoEato ó voc xtvelv, ad TOU xivouvuévou TavTOs &rexplveto, 
xal Scov éxivncev 6 votc, ræv ToUTO Stexeldn xwvoupevay dé xal 
SLAaXPLVOUEVOY Å TEPLYWPNOLG TOAAG wKAAOV roler Staxplveodar. 


fr. 13 (Simpl. phys. 300, 27). 


How the Earth Remains Suspended 


We could now halt our stopping the influx of material from the 
peri-echon and demonstrate how the proskrithenta (cf. p. 214) are acted 
upon by gravity and centrifugal force together. 

But first let us consider one little remaining problem, contained in a 
rather obscure passage in Hippolytus (taken from Theophrastus 1) 
concerning the mechanical relationship between the earth and the air. 

Anaxagoras is said to have held 


the earth ... to remain suspended in consequence of its magnitude 
and in consequence of there not being any vacuum and because 


1 Cf. Arist. de caelo II 13. 294b13 (13A20), and 295a106. 
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the air, being strong enough, carries the earth sitting on it. 


Thy yv ... wsvew petéwpov Sia tò péyedos xal Sid tò wydev elvan 
xevov xal dud TÒ Tov dépa, layupdtatov bvta péperv Exoyoupéevny THY Viv. 
Hippol. refut. I 8, 3; A42. 


If it were admissible to impute to Anaxagoras a belief in an absolute 
“above” and “below,” this sentence should mean to explain how the 
earth does not fall “down” but persists in its state of suspension. 

There is, however, one very awkward thing about it: The factors 
mentioned in that sentence would not be able to protect the earth from 
falling down. Largeness of the mass could but enhance a fall within the 
aerial region, and the air, becoming displaced, would not be strong 
enough to check the fall. 

Yet, Anaxagoras was indeed not so naive as to believe in an absolute 
“above” and ‘‘below.’’! In the same report, some lines before the 
passage quoted, it says that Anaxagoras taught 


all the heavy things to move to the middle. 


navt TH Bapéa ovveAdety Ext tò uéoov. 


Thus, in Anaxagoras’ opinion, the heavy does not gravitate “down- 
wards,” but toward the centre of the axis of rotation. 

Suppose the meaning of that sentence is that, while the earth is 
rotating on the spot in a certain manner, any change of this definite 
kind of rotation is prevented by atmospheric resistance which in 
consequence of the great size of the earth is sufficiently strong. 

Three possibilities of a rotation of the earth disk are conceivable: 
(x1) the axis of rotation can be rectangular to the disk in its centre; 
(2) the axis of rotation can be oblique to the disk; and (3) the axis of 
rotation can coincide with a diameter of the disk. 

If the air did not rotate itself, a trifling frictional resistance would 
result in the first case. In the second and third instances, however, an 
air displacement resistance would arise, increasing in accordance with 
the largeness of the disk even unto insuperability. 

But the air does rotate, in Anaxagoras’ opinion. It rotates around an 
axis obviously coinciding with the axis of the earth rotation. (The other 
case, rotation around a different axis, though imaginable theoretically, 
can be disregarded. One would not understand where such irregularity 
should come from.) 


1 Cf., in contradistinction, Arist. Phys. IV 1. 208b14, and de caelo IV 1. 
308a18. 
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In the first of those cases possible, i.e., rotation around a central axis 
rectangular to the plane of the earth, the air’s rotation equal in 
direction and velocity would imply even a cessation of the weak 
frictional resistance of the air. The third case, rotation around a 
diameter, would likewise mean a cessation of the air displacement 
resistance that would have arisen with the air at rest. (The second of 
those possibilities, rotation around an axis oblique to the plane of the 
disk, is too unnatural for consideration.) Now, as has been pointed out, 
the earth disk has resulted from a previous earth ball that has become 
oblate by its rotation. For this reason alone, no form of rotation other 
than one around an axis rectangular to the disk in its centre is possible. 
And how this manner of rotation could be changed into any of those 
other manners of rotation, one fails to understand. 

Thus, that obscure passage in Hippolytus is still in need of clarification. 

It may be, however, that the meaning is this: 

While rotating around the world axis, could the earth not in ad- 
dition oscillate to and fro along this axis, every point of the earth 
describing a spiral line instead of a circle? This would indeed be a 
possible idea. Yet, when the air from above the earth rushes about the 
earth disk into the air below the earth, this storm under the earth does not 
make the earth shift along the axis, but causes merely a shaking in the 
sense of an earth-quake: 


Earth-quakes arise when the air from above rushes into the air 

under the earth: For when this (air below the earth) is moved, also 

the earth sitting on it is shaken by it. 

cetopovs ÔÈ ylvecdat tod ğvwdev &époc elc tov tnd yhy čunirrovtoc 

TOUTOV yàp xtvovuévou xal Thy dyoupevny yiv br’ adtod aaredeoDat. 
Hippol. refut. I 8,12; A42.1 

In this the earth is lthe a stretched drumskin: 
... the earth being flat and drumskin-like ... 
... TAATELE oŬoa xal TUUTAVOELDTS H YH... 


Simpl. phys. de caelo 520, 28; A88. 


If you press a drumskin down with your finger at one spot, immedi- 
ately a corresponding convexity rises at another spot, but the drumskin 
as a whole does not give way. The drumskin, however, is fastened at its 
circumference, while the earth disk is not. Where does the similar 
behaviour of the earth come from? 


1 Cf. Arist. Meteor. II 7. 365a32; A 89. 
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This “remaining suspended” of the earth in the middle of the world 
is vouched for “by its (enormous) size.” Since, owing to the earth disk’s 
enormous size, resistance of the air from both directions is insuperable, 
neither a gust of air down to the earth (not perceptible to us) nor a gust of 
air from the opposite side can make the earth leave the middle of the world 
axts. Both of the air masses, the one which 


“carries the earth sitting upon,” 
“éroyoupevyy pépet Thy Yiv,” 

and the other which 
sitting upon is carried by the earth, 
éxoyoupevos pépetat bd ths Yc, 


are equal contributors to that mechanical effect. 


Differentiation And Rotation Acting Together 


The fictitious constancy of size of the cosmos shall now be revoked, 
and differentiation in the pert-echon — interrupted for the sake of a 
better presentation of the effects of centrifugal force — shall continue. 

Now, what happens to the proskrithenta (cf. p. 214)? 


The ‘Proskrithenta’ and Their Conglomerations 


The proskrithenta ave under the joint influence of gravity and centri- 
fugal force everywhere, the line of the axis itself excepted. 

In this very line, any mereta coming in from the fert-echon must 
reach (and remain in) that stratum which corresponds to its specific 
gravity in a rectilinear fall toward the earth centre. For in this line the 
fall’s rectilinearity cannot be disturbed since here the intensity of 
centrifugal force equals zero. 

That is also why in that line no conglomerations are possible. 

Everywhere else there is opportunity for conglomerations of the proskri- 
thenta. 

The new ether-merezas find their place immediately in the outermost 
strata of the cosmos. 

The air-particles, water-particles, and earth-particles trickle inwards 
across the ether-strata, and when finally reaching the air-stratum, they 
can be conglobated to complete clouds. And these, in turn, dissociate so 
that the air content remains in the aerial sphere, the water- and earth- 
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contents stream down to the earth in form of rain that contains earth- 
particles: 
For out of the clouds water is severed, but out of the water, earth. 


èx uèv yap thy vepea@y wp amoxpivetar, ex dé tod datos YÅ. 
fr. 16 (Simpl. phys. 155, 21, and 179, 6). 


From the pantahomou-mereias of the pert-echon also stone-particles 
are produced. These are nothing but earth-particles congealed, owing to a 
greater content of the cold-element. 

On their way into the cosmos, the stone-particles are worked upon by 
centrifugal force with particular intensity, much more than water: 


Stones congeal out of earth, owing to the cold. These, however, get 
more outwards than the water. 
èx òè THs yho Aldor cuurHyvuvtat Vo TOD Puypod, odtoL 5s Exywpeovor 
UaAAov tod Bdatoc. 

fr. 16 (Simpl. phys. 155, 21). 

As a consequence, stone-particles conglomerate to full stone clods very 
quickly and already in strata far distant from the centre. 

Then, under the joint action of gravity and centrifugal force, such a 
stone clod will sink across the ether from stratum to stratum — not ina 
radial path, of course — until it reaches a stratum, the “force” (Bin) of 
which will be strong enough to prevent it from sinking farther, at least pro 
tempore. 


Why Angular Velocity and Centrifugal Force 
Must Increase from Without Inwards 


The intensity of centrifugal force is not equal everywhere. 

Within every sphere, the intensity of centrifugal force is continually 
graded from a maximum at the equator to zero at the poles. 

There is another gradation, besides: the gradation of the total values of 
the individual spheres themselves. And here, according to Anaxagoras’ 
construction, the arrangement is that angular velocity and, consequently, 
centrifugal force as well increase from without inwards. 

If, instead, angular velocity were equal in all the spheres, the intensity of 
centrifugal force would have to increase from within outwards. It would 
reach its actual maximum at the equator of the actually outermost 
sphere at any given time. Consequently, from a certain size of the 
growing cosmos, centrifugal force in the outermost stratum — apart 
from the poles and their nearest surroundings — would for a long time 
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be strong enough to keep the proskrithenta from penetrating into the 
cosmos. The proskrithenta-masses would be jammed until they would 
have grown to such immensity that they would finally be able to force 
their entrance and passage and then would burst in upon the whole 
cosmos stratified by then, catastrophically destroying it forthwith. 

Yet, this would only occur if rotation did not set in simultaneously 
with differentiation, whereas in this case something quite different 
would happen. From a certain moment, centrifugal force would 
preponderate over gravity, and another system of strata produced by 
the centrifugal force’s stratifying activity would be forming around the 
kernel stratified by then. And this additional system, the strata of 
which would be arranged in an order strictly reverse to the order of the 
kernel, would remain isolated from that kernel for ever, forming a 
shell that would incessantly be growing thicker and thicker. 

Hence an increase of centrifugal force from without inwards was the 
only possibility serviceable to Anaxagoras. 

If looking for a plausible starting-point, he certainly could suppose 
that Nous, at first, spinned with the same absolute velocity in each 
sphere joining rotation. Then whatever was different today Anaxa- 
goras was free to interpret as secondary results. The equality of 
angular velocity within the whole earth, e.g., could have resulted from 
intensive cohesion as an average angular velocity. Generally, whenever 
it turned out necessary in the course of evolution, Nous could change 
the original relation between the velocities of the various spheres. In 
this way, Nous caused, e.g., the innermost air strata to rotate with the 
same angular velocity as the earth and conferred on the future moon- 
heaven and the future sun-heaven velocities of rotation many times as 
great as the velocity conferred on the earth and the innermost air 
strata. Only the principle had to be heeded that angular velocity and 
centrifugal force had to increase inwards at least as far as to the future 
moon-sphere. 

This arrangement of the velocities corresponds also to the fact that 
in the extant reports the whole rotation is sometimes called “whirlpool” 
and “whirl,” tvy and dtvynots (Arist. de caelo II 13. 295a9 [A88]; and 
elsewhere). It is characteristic of a whirl to be most torrential toward 
the middle. 


Origin of the Stars 


Let us assume the clod of stone (or of metal) mentioned above has 
reached an ether stratum the centrifugal force of which is strong 
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enough to prevent it from sinking farther for the present. It remains in 
that sphere and takes part in its pertchoresis. 

But the velocity of such a clod is smaller than the velocity of the 
surrounding medium: the clod is swimming in the ether-sea. 

Through this swimming in the warm ether an enormous friction takes 
place, as a result of which the clod begins to glow and shine. That is to 
say: The stone, heavy and cold originally, has changed into a fiery, 
radiant, revoluing star. 


Though stone-like and heavy, they (sc., the stars) are shining in 
consequence of the (frictional) resistance and breaking [in the 
sense of “‘surf’’] of the ether and, being clasped by (centrifugal) 
force, are dragged along by the whirl and strain of rotation. 
Presumably in this way, they had been prevented from falling 
hither (to us) also in the beginning when the cold and heavy 
(substances) were severed out of the whole. 

ALGaody ... dvta (Sc., Tà ğotpa) xal Bapéa Adurre èv avTEpEtoet xal 
Tepixrdaet TOD aidépoc, Edncodar è bd Blac opryydueva Stvy xat 
TOV THS TEPLPOPKS, Hc TOV xal TÒ TOGTOV ExpaTHIy uh Teoetv dSevpo 
t&v Voypav xal Bapéwy aroxpivowéevov TOU TAVTÓG. 


Plutarch. Lys. 12; A12. 


The sun and the moon and all the stars to be burning stones 
dragged along round about by the ether’s rotation. 


Hrov dé xal oerhvynv xal mavta ta ğotpa Aldous slvat eurboouc 
cvunreptAnpIévtas nò ths alDEpog TEpPLpoPac. 
Hippol. refut. I 8, 6; A42. 


This, then, is Anaxagoras’ theory that the stars are glowing clods of 
stone or metal.1 


1 The epitomist Aetios, oddly enough, summarizes the Anaxagorean teaching 
about the origin of the stars in this way (literally!) : 


Anaxagoras (says) that the encircling ether is fiery by nature, but that 
through the strain of the whirl it has pulled up(!) rocks from the earth (!!) 
and, by burning them up (!), has transformed them into stars. 


"Avakaydédpacg tov mepixelucvov aldépa mUpivov uèv elvat xat thy ovdolav, t) dé 
edtovia tis mepidivncews dvaprdoavta méEtpOUS aNd THE ys xal xataphékavta 
TOUTOUG HOTEPWREVEL. 

Aetios II 13, 3; A 71. 


Among all the ancient authors, Aetios alone has managed to turn Anaxagoras’ 
ingenious hypothesis into such egregious nonsense. 
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How Anaxagoras Came to His Hypothesis 


The way Anaxagoras came to arrive at this famous doctrine is 
extremely interesting. 

It is stated he taught that the sun (sc., as well as the stars generally) 
was a glowing clod, a mydros,1 


because of the burning’s immensity. 
Ota TÒ KMETPOV TÅG TUPMGENGS. 


Olympiod. in Meteor. p. 17, 19; AIQ. 


That is to say, he seems to have reasoned as follows: 

True, also things not made of fireproof material can burn and gleam, 
but after a short time they come to an end of their burning, they burn 
away. Consequently, if there is to be not only a comparatively short 
flaring up in the sky each time, but stars continually gleaming, the 
material employed must be fireproof. 

Yet, this is still not enough to guarantee an “immensity of burning.” 
For even if a thing consists of fireproof material but is set ablaze by 
any accidental, transitory cause, the burning must come to an end, 
finally, because of the continual subsequent loss of heat. 

But Anaxagoras did not fail to consider this point, too. For actually, 
his stars get their glow from the motion of the medium in which they 
are swimming and the friction arising in this way. Thus continual loss ts 
being compensated by continual restitution. 

Motion of the medium itself, however, cannot stop unless Nous itself 
stops “‘going around.” 

One may imagine that an achievement such as the present-day 
“caloric death” theory would have been sneered at by Anaxagoras as a 
particularly “silly fancy” (&tomév tı). Or he would even have with 
indignation rejected such a theory. To take the World-Nous for 
clumsy is an unprecedented impertinence (0Bptc), he might have 
muttered. 


The Stone of Atgospotamor 


The stone clod, then, changed into a star, shares in the perichoresis of 
that sphere of which the centrifugal force is able to compensate its 
heaviness. Thus the star discontinues to sink. 

1 The Greek terms used in the reports are: uúðpoçs (mydros), Olympiod. in 
Meteor. p. 17, 19 Stiive; wvdp0¢ diamtup0c, Diog. Laert. II 8 and 12, and Harpocr. ; 
wvdp0c mupdetc, Diog. Laert. II 15; wwaoc didrvupoc, Joseph. c. Ap. II 265; BaddAog 
Eurip. “Phaeton” FTG fr. 783; AltSoc dSu&emupoc, Xenoph. Memor. IV 7, 7; Meos 
Zunveoc, Hippol. refut. I 8, 6; métpog duamupoc, Aet. II 20, 6. 
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Yet, only for a time. For a long time, perhaps. But not for ever. For 
the magnitude of a star is not constant. 

A star is not alone in the sphere in which it is swimming at a given 
time. In that sphere there are other mydrot that previously reached it. 
And besides, differentiation goes on incessantly outside in the outer- 
most remoteness (rọócw) of the cosmos. That is to say, continually 
new proskrithenta arise and consequently new mydroi as well. And all 
these mydroi would penetrate into the cosmos along ways similar to 
the ones pursued by the mydros in question. Inevitably, therefore, 
mydrort of both groups, some of those having been in that sphere before 
and some of those having reached it later, will come into collisions with 
our clod, or, rather, star. 

It is plausible that such occurrences do not pass off particularly 
smoothly. On the contrary, such a mydros rushing headlong can hit our 
star so vehemently that a piece will break off and crash down to the 
earth as an aerolith, like the famous stone of Aigospotamoi: 


It is said Anaxagoras foretold that, when a slipping or shaking 
occurs among the bodies held fast in the sky, a flinging and a 
falling down of one (piece) broken off will take place. 


hévyetar òè "Avakaydpav mpoeirtety, > THY xaTa Tov OUpavoy EvdedeLLE- 
VOV CWUATUY yevouévov TivOc dALGoHUaTOS H acAov Alig Eotar xat 
TTGGLG EVOS ATOOPHYEVTOG. 


Plutarch. Lys. 12; A12. 


As to these proceedings, the (known) stone-fall, also, became a 
proof, it is said. For a huge stone had darted down — from Heaven, 
in the opinion of the people at large — to Aigospotamoi. And even 
today it is still pointed out, as it is a subject of (superstitious) awe 
to the inhabitants of the Chersonese. 


ot òè xal thy tod Aldou nrHow éenl tH wAdEL TOUTW GHUELOV Pact 
yevéodar xatynvexdy yap, wc H SdEa töv morrðv č odpavod,! mayus- 
yedyc Altos cic Aiydc motapouc. xal Selxvutar uèv Er, viv ceBouévev 

DTÒV TH Ov. 
adrov tév Kepoovyatréy Plutarch. Lys. 12; A12. 

One can imagine that the fall of this meteorite (in 468/7 B.C.) was a 
welcome support of his hypothesis to Anaxagoras. And so did Plutarch 


1 I put the comma after odoeavot}. The version with the comma after moriðv 
instead, accepted by Diels (and Kranz), does not make much sense nor would it 
be an explanation as to why that stone was ‘‘a subject of awe to the inhabitants 
of the Chersonese.”’ 
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understand it. The reports,! however, that the fall was predicted by 
Anaxagoras can only have this meaning, if any, that he “predicted,” 
not the fall of this particular meteoric stone, but such stone-falls 
generally and theoretically, just as it is stated in the first of the two 
passages in Plutarch cited above. 


Will the Stars Crash Down to the Earth in Time to Come? 


Despite the pieces flung off, however, because of its union with the 
other mydroz the star in question is growing larger and larger, heavier 
and heavier, and finally too heavy. It will be released, so to speak, by 
its sphere and sink again until it can remain in another sphere with a 
sufficiently stronger centrifugal force: 


Anaxagoras has declared that the whole sky (sc., meaning ‘‘total 
of all the stars,” of course,) consists of stones; that they have 
united as a consequence of the vehement rotation; and that they 
will be released in the future and sink down. 
tov & “Avataydpay elmety wo Aoc ó ovpavdg Ex AiLBwv ovyxéorto' TH 
opodpe Sé mepidiwhoer ouveotavar 2 xal dvedévta<c> 3 xatevexInaoeo- 
Dar. 

Diog. Laert. II 12; At. 


Naturally, this is true not only as to the future. Also the present 
places of the various stars are different from what were their places in 
the beginning. This follows from the very manner of their origin: 


None of the stars is in the place of its origin (today). 
elvat dé xal TOV ğotpwv ExaoToV oùx èv ) TEQUKE yopa. 


Plutarch. Lys. 12; Ar2. 


In days gone by, they sank into the spheres in which they are now 
revolving, and they will sink still deeper in days to come. 

Is this supposed to continue irresistibly in this way? Did Anaxagoras 
indeed believe that these proceedings would end for every star by its 
crashing down to the earth some day when its time will have come? 

Such result would not have been quite satisfactory, to be sure. 

Nous could have avoided this effect by spinning itself, and thereby 


1 Diog. Laert. II, 10 (Ar); Pliny Nat. Hist. II, 149 f. (A11), and elsewhere. 
2 ovviotauat “unite,” “join.” 
3 dvinut = “let go something held fast.” Instead of éveSévta which is meaning- 


less in this context, I read the word as éveSévtac. 
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everything else in the respective sphere, with a velocity correspondingly 
greater whenever a Star was about to become too heavy. 

Yet, this conception of velocities endlessly increasing would not have 
been quite the thing, either. And Anaxagoras did certainly not make 
such an assumption. For if he did, he would not have let the stars sink 
at all. 

However, there was another way of avoiding such a result and, to all 
appearances, Anaxagoras did make use of it, although not only for 
solving this problem alone. This point will be dealt with in a subsequent 
chapter. 


Apparent and Real Magnitude of the Stars 


Wherever in addition to gravity centrifugal force is at work, there 
are conglomerations of the proskrithenta and, consequently, also 
mydrot. 

The hugest conglomerations arise where centrifugal force is strongest : 
in the equatorial zone. For by this very cause more material capable of 
uniting is forming there than elsewhere. On the other hand, it is these 
places where, to become too heavy and sink deeper, a star must grow to 
a much bigger mass than anywhere else. And as a matter of fact, the 
greatest stars — the planets, the moon, and the sun — are precisely in 
this zone (that has to be realized as still lying in the equatorial plane of 
the earth). 

Anaxagoras drew a strict distinction between apparent and real 
magnitude of the stars. As is well known, he maintained that in reality 
the sun might be larger than the Peloponnesus, and that the moon 
contained complete mountains and valleys: 


It (sc., the sun) ... to be larger than the Peloponnesus, but the 
moon to contain ...1 summits and gorges. 


uetGw (SC., tov HAtov) ts TeAotowyjoou ... thv dé oednvyny ... 
Eyew .. . xat Aópovg xal PACA YAS. 
Diog. Laert. II 8 (A1); also in Hippol., and elsewhere. 


Which is not particularly surprising, considering that, according to 
Theophrastus, Anaxagoras has made the greatest number of original 
contributions, as far as the various senses are concerned, in the analysis 
of the sensations of sight. This was to him the “great” sense (cf. p. 284, 

1 The complete passage in Diog. Laert. reads: “.. but the moon to contain 


homes, but also summits and gorges,” as if Anaxagoras had asserted the moon to 
be inhabited. This is a misunderstanding easily refuted (cf. p. 297). 
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n. I), obviously because of its supreme degree of variegation and 
differentiation: 


... he says original things of his own about all the senses and 
particularly about sight because it is the great sense ... 

... Wrov ert naoa Aéyer tais aicdjocor xal wdAcota Ext tH öper, 
du6t. TO peya alodavéuevoy gotw... 


Theophr. de sensu 37; Ag2. 


And he even dealt with optics to solve problems of scenography and 
perspective, if the report in Vitruvius is reliable.1 


Anaxagoras did not doubt that the moon was nearer to the earth 
than the sun: 


The moon ... to be still deeper than the sun, nearer to us. 


elvat Sé Thy GEAHVIY XATWTEPW TOD Alou TANCLWTEPOV HUY. 


Hippol. refut. I 8, 7; A4z2. 


Consequently, he may have assumed that in reality the moon was 
surpassed by the sun in magnitude much more even than it seemed to 
be, and that the other stars, being more distant from the earth than the 
sun, certainly are larger than a naive observer would believe. But all 
the same, Anaxagoras may not have had any doubt that of all the stars 
the sun was still the largest. 


That Difficult Moon ... 


The sun, just like any star, is a glowing stone clod, a mydros, though 
of enormous magnitude. And so should be the moon, Anaxagoras had 
to deduce from his astrophysical views. 

But here he met with a difficulty. There was apparently no reason 
why the moon should be anything but a mydros. On the other hand, it 
was since Thales an established fact that moonlight was nothing but 
reflected sunlight. And Anaxagoras approved of this fact, of course: 


Thales was the first to say that it (sc., the moon) was lighted up by 
the sun. And so said Anaxagoras. 


1 Vitruvius VII, pr. 11: “Primum Agatharchus Athenis Aeschylo docente 
tragoediam scaenam fecit et de ea commentarium reliquit. ex eo moniti Demo- 
critus et Anaxagoras de eadem re scripserunt, quemadmodum oporteat ad aciem 
oculorum radiorumque extentionem certo loco centro constituto lineas ratione 
naturali respondere, uti de incerta re certae imagines aedificiorum in scaenarum 
picturis redderent speciem et quae in directis planisque frontibus sint figurata 
alia abscedentia alia prominentia esse videantur.”’ 
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Oas medtos ëg bd HAtov pwtiCecdar ... “Avakaydpac opoltwe. 
Aet. II 28, 5; A77. 


The moon ... to have its light not from itself, but from the sun. 
TÒ 88 ps Thy cedjyny uh Trov Eyew, &AA& and tod HAlov. 
Hippol. refut. I 8, 8; A42. 


Or, in Anaxagoras’ own words: 


The sun confers upon the moon the bright. 

Haro évtidyor th ceAnvy TO Axurpóv. 
fr. 18 (Plutarch. de fac. in orb. lun. 16 p. 929B). (Cf. also Plato 
Cratyl. p. 4094; A76.) 


Besides, however, Anaxagoras could not have overlooked the obvious 
fact that the moon did not give any heat. 

Neither do we feel the glow of the stars, it is true. Yet, this is no 
analogon, for they are much too distant: 


The heat of the stars, however, is not felt because of their great 
distance from the earth. 


Tis Ot Depudtyntos ph alodaverdaur töv Kotpwv Sia TO Laxpav elvat Thy 
ATOOTASLY THS VHS. 


Hippol. refut. I 8,7; A442. 


But the moon is not even as distant from the earth as is the sun. 

Anaxagoras tried to harmonize his theory with the facts in this way: 
Essentially, he said, the moon, too, is a mydvos. But there is some 
irregularity as to the mixture of tts mass: Also much of the cold and much 
of the dark is mixed with it. And as a consequence, the heat produced by 
friction and the corresponding light are compensated: 


Anaxagoras (declared) the moon ‘to be an annealed solid, con- 
taining flat grounds and mountains and gorges. 


"Avakayédpac ... otepémua Stdmupov Eyov v Exut@ media xal don xat 


papayyas (sc., Thy cedAnvyy). 
Aet. II 25,9; A77. 


(But,) according to Anaxagoras, there is an irregularity in the 
mixture of the solid, as it is not only earth-like (having high and 
flat and hollow parts), but is, besides, mixed with the cold. And 
with the shining fiery the dark is mixed. And these (sc., the cold 
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and the dark) bring about the shadiness (sc., of the moon). That is 
why this star is called falsely-luminous. 
’"Avakaydpacg dvopardtynta ovyxpluatog Sid tò uypoptyes dua xat 
yetdes, T uèv Eyobans ÚPA tà 58 tarewwa tà SE KOTAK. xal Tapaus- 
uiyða tæ mupoerdet tò Copadec, dv tò nádogç bropatver tò oxpóv' 
b9ev evdopavii Asyecdat tov &otépa. 

Aet. II 30, 2; A77. 


Anaxagoras’ Invisible Celestial Bodies 


The most distant spheres are spangled with stars all over. But in the 
inferior strata there is only one star in every sphere: the moon in the 
moon-sphere, the sun in the sun-sphere, and only one planet in each of 
the various planet-spheres. 

To all appearances, this was felt as something like a flaw by Anaxa- 
goras. For he assumed that, just as in the heaven of the stars, also in the 
strata below, i.e., in the heavens of the planets and in the sun-heaven 
and the moon-heaven, mydrot were spread all over, but not vistble to us, 
presumably because they were too small and became outshined: 


The sun, the moon, and all the stars are fiery stones dragged 
around by the ether’s rotation. But (also) below the stars there are 
certain bodies, dragged around along with the sun and the moon 
(that is to say: in the same spheres), though invisible to us.1 


jaov è xal cednvynv xal ndvra tà Kotpa Aidoug elvat čurúpovg 
ouprepiaynpvévtas bro ths aldépoc mEpipopic. elvar 8’ Uxoxatw TÖV 
&otpwv HAlw xal cednvy couat tiva cvuTepipepdueva Hutv adpata.t 


Hippol. refut. I 8, 6; Adq2. 


Anaxagoras seems to have made this assumption for no other reason 
but because he did not want to accept such inartistic asymmetry. 
True, he is said 2 to have employed those invisible celestial bodies also 
for an explanation of solar and lunar eclipses, in addition to the other, 
well-known causes of these phenomena, causes even said to have been 
thoroughly analysed for the first time by Anaxagoras, according to 


1 These Anaxagorean invisible celestial bodies beneath the heaven of the stars, 
revolving in the sun-sphere and the moon-sphere, are something completely 
different from those ‘“‘earth-like formations in the region of the stars, moving 
around together with them” (elvat 8& xal yewderg puaers év TH TÓTA TÖV KoTEpwV 
ovurepipepouévac éxelvorc), fathered by Hippolytus (I 7, 5; 13 A 7) upon 
Anaximenes. 

2 Aet. II 29, 6 and 7; A77. 
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Hippolytus.1 Yet, for that purpose there was no need for him to 
contrive those bodies. 


Third Means of Cosmopoeia: Dismemberment of the Axis 


Yet, this condition of the cosmic system was still different from the 
world as it is today, since all of this diakosmesis was still unfit to bring 
about an alternation of day and night. For still the entire perichoresis 
was everywhere taking place around the one axis chosen in the beginning 
when Nous started cosmogony from that tiny district. Consequently, 
the circles described around that axis by the sun and the moon could 
only lie in the plane of the earth disk itself, and the orbits of the other 
stars were either in this very plane or parallel with it. 

In other words, there was neither rising nor setting for any star. All the 
stars were continually and simultaneously visible. The moon, the sun, and 
the planets were revolving around the earth in the heaven-equator 
which coincided with the earth-equator. And the starred sky was set 
upon the horizon like a well-fitting cupola. 

If Nous intended to avoid such uniformity, if a condition resembling 
that of today was to be brought about, the identity of the axes of 
rotation for all the spheres had to be abolished. 


Individual Rotation for Every Sphere 

Nous had to divide the one common perichoresis into a very system 
of perichoreses. The one unique axis had to be cut into pieces, so to 
speak. Only in this way could each sphere, fully independent of the 
others, be enabled to execute its own perichoresis. 

And as a matter of fact, Anaxagoras did realize it in the way 
described. According to the report in Diogenes Laertius, Anaxagoras 
taught: 


Originally, the stars were moving like a cupola, so that on the top 
of the earth (t.e., from the surface of the earth) the celestial vault 
(t.e., the starry sky) was continually visible. Later on, however, 
they got their slanting position. 

Ta ĞOTpA XAT’ &pxàç Lev DoAoELOGs evexVHvat, Mote xaTA xopvMH TIS 
yis TOV cet parvóuevov elvan mdAov, Latepov ðè thy EyxAtow AaBetv. 


Diog. Laert. II 9; At. 


1 Refut. I 8, 10; A42. 
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Only by this assumption of .Nous breaking the axis of rotation was 
Anaxagoras enabled to harmonize his theory with the obvious physical 
world. Now it was easy for him to bring about the actual condition 
from the one preceding it in his construction: Nous was free not only to 
change the velocities of the various spheres according to need (cf. 
p. 230), but also to turn each axis of rotation correspondingly, while 
retaining their mutual intersecting point in the earth-centre, needless 
to say. 

Anaxagoras even gained a further advantage in this way. As 
everybody knows, the direction of the rotation of the heaven of stars is 
opposite to the direction of the rotations of the other spheres. How is 
this to be explained? Should Nous have reversed the original direction 
of its own rotating? There was no need for Anaxagoras to resort to such 
a supposition. He was allowed to let Nous keep the original direction 
and merely turn the axis by 180 degrees. 


Explanation of the Milky Way 


During that cosmic condition characterized by the oneness for all the 
spheres of the axis of rotation, the whole sky had been bespangled with 
stars uniformly. By transformation into the present condition, the 
symmetrical distribution of the stars was not abolished, though, but as 
a consequence such alternation in the conditions of light came about as 
can be observed today. 

As it is now, during the sun’s way above the earth all the other stars 
are outshined, giving an impression as if the sun were alone in the sky. 
During the sun’s way below the earth, the other stars become visible, 
but it looks as if their distribution were unequally dense. Those stars 
which come into the direct shadow of the earth can display their 
illuminating power most intensively, while the light of the others is 
being weakened by reflected sunlight. Which is the Anaxagorean 
explanation of the Milky Way: 


The Anaxagoreans ... assert that the Milky Way is the light of 
certain stars; (that) the sun, namely, when moving below the 
earth, does not irradiate (literally: “‘see’’) some of the stars; (that) 
the light of all those stars enveloped in its rays does not become 
visible (because it is being checked by the rays of the sun) ; (that) 
on the other hand, the own light of all those stars adumbrated by 
the earth, so that they cannot be irradiated by the sun, is exactly 
what the Milky Way is. 
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of òè nepl “Avakaydpav ... dic elvan tò yax Aéyouaw Kotewv Tivdv. 
cov yp HAtov UO Thy YHV pepóuevov oby ópčv Eva tæv ğotpwv. Sou 
usv oŬyv TEpLopPATaL Ux avTOU, TOUTWY uèv Ov Palvecdat TO PHC (xw- 
AcoFat yap bd THY TOD HAlov axtlvwv). boos Ò avtippatrer H YÙ, 
Hote uy poda. 6x6 tod HAlov, TÒ tovtwy oixetov pic pact elvat td 
yarn. 

Arist. Meteor. I 8. 345a25; A8o. 


Hence, also this phenomenon has been made possible only by the 
dismemberment of the axis of rotation. 


The Orbits and the Turnings of the Sun and of the Moon 


Thus, as to the orbit of the sun, between today’s actual condition 
and the previous state the difference is that now the solar heaven’s 
equator does not belong any more to the same plane as does the equator 
of the earth, in other words: that now the sun is alternately above and 
below the earth. 

Besides, there is another difference. The daily circles described by 
the sun now are not in one and the same plane. Or, strictly speaking, 
now the sun is describing no circles at all, but a helical line: during six 
months a helical line ascending and during the other six months a 
helical line descending. 

This, however, implies a problem. How is tt that the sun is not 
executing its orbit perpetually in the equinoctral? 

Even this is easily accounted for by that division of the original axis: 

Let us visualize the sun to have been in a certain sphere, and in the 
equator of the sphere. Presently that operation of “‘breaking’’ the axis 
is performed. As a result, the axis of rotation of one of the nearest lower 
spheres will form an angle with the axis of what had been the sun- 
heaven until then. In this moment or later, the sun shall become too 
heavy for its sphere and rush into that lower sphere the centrifugal 
force of which is supposed to be sufficiently stronger. Henceforth, the 
sun will perform its revolution in the direction of the rotation of its 
new sphere and stop sinking toward the world’s centre. 

But the fall tendency will last. And from then on, since not parallel 
with any parallel of that sphere, this fall tendency will manifest itself as 
a component of the movement of the sun in that the sun will never again 
return to the starting-potints of its daily orbits. That means: The sun will 
not describe daily circles any longer, but something like a spiral line, a 
helical line. 
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The sun cannot have reached that sphere in the sphere’s equator, 
i.e., in the plane of equinox. Hence, upon arriving at this plane in the 
course of the helical line, the sun will not remain in it, but will continue its 
winding orbit. 

True, if the sun were as large as the earth or still larger, and the 
surrounding medium as dense as the air surrounding the earth, then all 
this would not be possible. In spite of that component, the sun would 
be forced to remain in the parallel it had arrived at when rushing into 
the sphere. The medium’s resistance would be too strong to allow the 
sun to leave that plane. The same mechanism would set in by which the 
earth is prevented from leaving its place in the middle of the world 
(cf. p. 228). 

But the sun is much smaller than the earth. It is merely somewhat 
larger than the Peloponnesus, after all. Besides, the medium — although 
mingled with the proskrithenta-molecules streaming through from the 
pert-echon — is at any rate rarer than the air surrounding the earth. 
Therefore, the sun is able to overcome the medium’s resistance and 
execute a screw-shaped orbit. 

Yet, this cannot go on in infinitum. Resistance is growing because 
the medium ts being condensed more and more by the sun’s compressing it 
perpetually. And so the medium is given power by the sun itself to push 
tt back, finally. 

Then, driven by this repulsion, the sun will describe a helical line in 
the opposite direction, pass the sun-heaven’s equator once more, and 
reiterate the play on the other side. 

This goes on to and fro, again and again. Twice a year there is an 
equinox, and twice a year the sun is forced to a turning back, to the 
winter solstice and the summer solstice: 


Anaxagoras (sc., realized solstice to take place) through repulsion 
by the air in the north [by the air in the south likewise, of course]. 
The sun itself, by compressing the air, renders it powerful through 
that very condensation. 

"Avakaydpas (Sc., toomhy HAtov ylyveodatr) a&vtanmwcet TOU med¢ tatg 
koxtoig aépoc, bv adtoc (SC., 6 HAtoc) cuvwdayv ex Tio TUxvaDEWS 
toyupo7otet. 


Aet. II 23, 2; A72. 


The same applies to the orbit of the moon. 
There is only some difference concerning its turnings, in Anaxagoras’ 
opinion. The sun is pushed back by a dry and warm medium. But in the 
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repulsion of the moon’s orbits frequently co-operates the cold-element 
contained in the watery vapor that sometimes is already conglobated 
to clouds in the moon-heaven: 


The sun and the moon as well are turned when repelled by the air. 
The moon, however, often is turned because it cannot overcome 
the cold. 


tporàç S& noretodar xat HArov xal cednvyny axwovupusvous bro tov 
dépoc. acedhvyny Šè noridxis tpénreodar Sid tò ph Sdvaoat xpatetv tod 
pux pod. 
Hippol. refut. I 8,9; A42. 
Thus Anaxagoras has succeeded in clarifying these phenomena, too, 
by that division of the original axis. 


In this way, Anaxagoras has even avoided what afterwards Plato 
did not know how to steer clear of, and what appears somewhat forced 
in his interpretation of those phenomena. According to Plato, the stars 
are fixed in their centres at definite points of their respective spheres. 
Consequently, for explanation of the orbits of the sun and the moon 
Plato had no other way out than to assume the very axes of their 
spheres to pendulate. 


The “(generative) power of rotation” (ġ ddvapts év tH Treptywphosı), to 
use a Pythagorean-like term, was herewith exhausted. Nothing more 
could be accomplished in this way. 


When Will Cosmogony Come to Its End? 

The world-forming activity of Nous, as far as hitherto delineated, 
began in a tiny district, expanded from there more and more in 
spherical undulation, and kas not yet finished expanding up to this day, 
in Anaxagoras’ opinion: 

First (Nous) started going around from some small (district), but 
(Nous) is going around farther (even now) and will expand its going 
around still farther (i.e., over spaces still wider) also in the future. 


TPÕTOV “TO TOV GuLXpOD HpExto Teptywpetv (SC., 6 voðç), Et Sè mAéov 
TEPLYWPEL, xal meptywphost mt TAEOV. 


fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 23). 


Was that supposed by Anaxagoras to continue in infinitum? 
This question shall remain without an answer for a while. 
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“THERE ARE SOME IN WHICH NOUS, TOO, IS CONTAINED” * 


The Bodtes 


Not yet was materialized the total of possibilities in the pantahomou. 

A great many other formations, fine and artistic, could be moulded 
from those substances produced by means of differentiation. A great 
many other forms, indeed, and among them particularly those things 
with psyche: all kinds or organisms breathing and living, the whole 
vast variety of plants, animals, human beings. 


Construction against Stratification 


Nous was fully cognizant of that. For when producing molecular 
constitutions different from the combining-ratio 1:1, Nous had made 
also blood-molecules and flesh-molecules and bone-molecules and the 
like. 

But by the means applied up to this point, a formation of organisms 
was not accomplishable. In this way, at best, single lumps could have 
resulted, with the various constituents of organisms deposited in layers 
according to their specific gravities. 

Therefore, if Nous wanted to succeed in constructing the organisms 
of the various styles despite the general trend to stratification, Nous 
had to interfere in a special way. 


If Nous Were Like the God of the Bible ... 


Yet, mere moulding, mere building up but once, would not have 
been enough for Nous to accomplish this intention. 

True, if the Nous of Anaxagoras were like the God of the Bible, then 
perhaps even this would have sufficed. For then moulding would have 
implied an order given to matter, previously created and then moulded, 
to persevere in its forms until counter-order. Where a “Let there be!” 
is enough for creation, a “Let it keep on!” may be enough to preserve 
the formedness of things. 

August Gladisch 1 has tried to make it plausible that Anaxagoras in 
his conception of Nous’ cosmopoeia may have been influenced by the 
Bible. 


* Anaxagoras. 

1 “Anaxagoras und die alten Israeliten,’’ in: Niedner’s Zeitschrift für histori- 
sche Theologie (1849), 4th issue, no. 14, and Anaxagoras und die Israeliten 
(Leipzig, 1864). 
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It is one of the most serious counter-arguments that in Anaxagoras’ 
doctrine there is no creatio ex nihilo. But Gladisch endeavored to 
refute this argument by contesting that a true creatio ex nihilo was 
taught by the Bible. 

In one of his writings 1 he says: 


In dem ersten Verse: “Im Anfange schuf Gott den Himmel und 
die Erde,” soll der Ausdruck “‘schuf” bedeuten: schuf aus dem 
Nichts; und der Ausdruck ‘‘den Himmel und die Erde” soll be- 
deuten: eine chaotische Masse! Hier wird uns erstens zugemutet, 
wir sollen diese Bedeutung des Wortes x3 sofort zugeben, ohne 
dass sie durch eine einzige Stelle der hebräischen Schriften er- 
wiesen wird, in denen das Wort vielmehr nur in der Bedeutung 
“machen” überhaupt, ja auch geradezu in der Bedeutung “‘aus 
vorhandenem Stoffe bereiten” vorkommt.? ... Wir könnten uns 
vielleicht entschliessen, das Unglaubliche zu glauben, dass gleich- 
wohl der Verfasser der Schépfungsurkunde, er allein unter den 
Hebraern, das Wort in der bestimmten Bedeutung “aus dem 
Nichts erschaffen”? gedacht und gebraucht habe. Allein, sogar 
dieser Entschluss, wenn wir ihn fassen wollten, wird uns durch die 
Urkunde selbst unmöglich gemacht: denn ... hier findet man 
dasselbe Wort nicht bloss von der ersten angeblichen Hervor- 
rufung des Ganzen aus dem Nichts, sondern auch von der Bildung 
des Einzelnen aus dem vorhandenen Stoff, V. 21, und am deut- 
lichsten V. 27 von dem aus einem Erdenkloss geformten Men- 
schen. Trotzdem sollen wir im ersten Verse zu dem Worte nur 
dreist ergänzen: aus dem Nichts! Doch das ist noch nicht die 
ganze Zumutung, sondern zweitens auch dies, dass der Ausdruck 
“den Himmel und die Erde” im ersten Verse eine chaotische 
Masse bezeichne, sollen wir nur so geradhin glauben, ungeachtet 
selbst Diejenigen, welche uns den Glauben zumuten, noch niemals 
gewagt haben und wohl auch niemals wagen werden, diese Be- 
deutung des Ausdruckes in ein hebraisches Wörterbuch aufzu- 
nehmen. Der Verfasser der heiligen Urkunde soll bei dem ersten 
Verse die Anschauung eines finstern Chaos, welches Gott aus dem 
zu ergänzenden Nichts hervorrufe, um hernach, vom dritten Verse 
ab, daraus das gegenwärtig sichtbare Weltganze zu bilden, vor 
seiner Seele haben, und soll diese Anschauung eines finstern Chaos 
1 Anaxagoras und die alten Israeliten (Niedner’s Zeitschrift, 1849), P. 535. 


2 Gladisch seems to have overlooked the fact that in no other passages this 
word could have the meaning of creare e nihilo. 
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mit den Worten aussprechen, welche jedem Hebrder das bereits 
gebildete gegenwärtig sichtbare Weltganze, den Himmel und die 
Erde, vor die Seele stellten! Welch einer seltsamen Art zu schrei- 
ben muss er fähig erachtet werden! Einer, der fiir seine Vorstel- 
lung keinen nur verwandten Ausdruck fand, der Jenes dachte, 
aber Dieses hinschrieb, ein solcher soll der Verfasser der heiligen 
Urkunde sein! Wenn eine Worterklaérung wie die, welche wir hier 
vor uns haben, bei andern Schriftwerken, z.B. griechischen oder 
lateinischen, vorgebracht werden sollte, so wiirde sie ohne Zweifel 
das höchste Erstaunen erregen; bei den heiligen Schriften der 
Israeliten aber ist diese Auslegung, die in Wahrheit eine Hinein- 
legung und augenfallige Unterschiebung genannt werden muss, 
aus den ältesten Zeiten her eingeführt und so geheiligt, dass auch 
jetzt noch selbst die griindlichsten Forscher sich von ihr nicht 
durchaus loszusagen vermögen. 


It might be quite interesting to become acquainted with the alto- 
gether antagonistic view of a man who, one may safely assume, had at 
least as good a command of the Hebrew language as had Gladisch. 

Samson Raphael Hirsch, the famous rabbi of Frankfurt, in his 
Pentateuch edition, published 1893 in Frankfurt-on-the-Main, com- 
ments upon the first word of the first chapter of Genesis as follows: 


Die Lautverwandtschaft mit wy und wns, wovon das Eine eine 
Ortsbewegung und das Andere eine innere Bewegung bedeutet, 
lehrt, dass wir wx als den Sitz der Bewegung, als dasjenige Organ 
zu begreifen haben, von welchem alle äussere und innere Bewegung 
den Ausgang nimmt. Daher heisst nwxn der Anfang einer Be- 
wegung, der zeitliche Anfang, nie der räumliche. Der räumliche 
Anfang heisst wie das Ende nsp; es sind eben die beiden End- 
punkte einer Ausdehnung, die, je nachdem man seinen Stand- 
punkt nimmt, Anfang oder Ende sein können. ^m nWN532 heisst 
somit: im Anfang alles Werdens war es Gott, der schuf; oder mit 
den beiden nachfolgenden Objekten zusammengefasst: uranfäng- 
lich schuf Gott den Himmel und die Erde. Jedenfalls spricht 
nex das Faktum aus, dass dem Schaffen Gottes Nichts voran- 
gegangen, dass der Himmel und die Erde nur aus dem Schaffen 
Gottes hervorgegangen. Es ist damit die Schöpfung aus Nichts, 
Px» w, konstatiert, eine Wahrheit, die den Grundstein des Be- 
wusstseins bildet, welches die Lehre Gottes uns aufbauen will, etc. 
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And ad vocem 83: 

Die verwandten Wurzeln: 2, m93 MOD, NID, yD, die 
sämtlich ein Hinausstreben und Hinaustreten aus einer Innerlich- 
keit oder einer Gebundenheit bedeuten, ergeben fiir 8123 ebenfalls 
den Begriff des Hinaussetzens in die Aeusserlichkeit ; heisst ja auch 
chalddisch x15 ohne weiteres das Draussenseiende, draussen. 893 
ist somit das Aeusserlichmachen eines bis dahin nur 1m Innern, im 
Geiste Vorhandengewesenen. Es ist jenes Schaffen, dem nichts 
anderes als der Gedanke und der Wille vorausgegangen. Es ist das 
eigentliche pra w (creatio ex nihilo) und wird daher nur von dem 
Schaffen Gottes gebraucht. Ehe die Welt ward, war sie nur als 
Gedanke in dem Geiste des Sch6pfers — menschlich zu sprechen — 
vorhanden. Der Schépfungsakt machte diesen Gedanken äusser- 
lich, gab diesem Gedanken ein dusseres, konkretes Dasein. Die 
ganze Welt im ganzen und einzelnen ist somit nichts als verwirk- 
lichte Gottesgedanken. 


‘Creatio ex Nihilo — Viewed Psychologically 


Yet — I am ready, nevertheless, to admit that, on the basis of the 
Biblical context, one has perhaps no right to assume that the author of 
that Genesis text already had the strict notion of a creatio ex nthilo. As 
early as the days of the Mishnah and the Talmud, the rabbis were 
quite alive to the fact that not seldom Scripture amazingly corre- 
sponded to popular view and phraseology. That is why, for logical 
justification, they laid down the principle: “The Doctrine has spoken 
(sc., intentionally) like the tongue of the sons of Adam (sc., in order to be 
understood by them),” (o78 %2 qw¥> mn m9257). 

In such cases, however, the question of whether or not an idea is 
precisely formulated is of no great importance. Here the mere fact that 
a logically precise formulation is lacking is far from being proof that the 
idea itself is lacking. Such ideas as creation, emanation, effulguration, 
etc., are rooted in a person’s character or even in the psychic funda- 
mentals of a whole race. A man can be a true creationist, psychological- 
ly speaking, without arriving at a formulation of the idea of creatio ex 
nihilo in this logical precision ever in a lifetime. 


I Talmud Babli’s tracts: Babah Meziah 31, 2; 94, 2; Kiddushin 17, 2; Bera- 
choth 31, 1; Arachin 3; Kerithoth 11; Yebamoth 71; Kethuboth 67; Gittin 41; 
Nedarim 3; Sanhedrin 56; 64; 85; 90; Makkoth 12; Abodah zarah 27; Sebachim 
28; Ntddoh 32; 44. — For this list of passages I am indebted to the kindness of the 
late Rev. Dr. S. Rubin of the former Jewish Theological Seminary of Vienna. 
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The same may have occurred here. The idea of creation is a genuinely 
Jewish idea. It got its explicit formulation rather late, it is true. But 
this means only that the characteristic and distinctive traits of the 
Jews’ own nature were not thrown into particular relief and clearness 
by them until they became acquainted with the natures of other 
peoples. Psychologically viewed, however, there is a complete identity 
of two things: the idea of creatio ex nihilo, on the one hand, and the 
conception, on the other hand, that the mere command “‘Let there be!” 
is sufficient to conjure up the universe, although this command is not 
oriented to any mechanical possibilities or impossibilities of matter. 
This is a relationship of exactly the same identity as that between the 
tree and the seed-grain from which it has sprung up. 

One might perhaps suspect that the idea of a creatio ex nihilo was 
taken over into Judaism from the foreign, Greek philosophy. But this 
would be a mistake. Of the numerous instances in ancient Greek philoso- 
phy of a “not being” (uh bv), from which or in which the cosmos is formed 
(not created!), none ts a true “nihil.” It may be that the Greek positions 
were misinterpreted by the Jews in the sense of their own Jewish, 
creationistic constitution. But this would only lend support to my 
opinion. 

The Anaxagorean Nous, however, is not the Jewish God, not a 
Creator absolutely omnipotent, who out of nothingness conjures up the 
world to be subservient to His ends, the ends of the Lord. The Nous of 
Anaxagoras is a Hellenic artist, the architect of the world, a mathe- 
matical and physical intelligence of the highest rank, but of a might 
only relatively highest. A skilful mechanician, knowing all that can be 
made of the world, but performing as well all the conditions in- 
dispensable for accomplishing the chosen possibilities. 

For Nous, therefore, it would not have sufficed to mould the various 
organisms but once and then abandon them to themselves. The artistic 
structures would have been destroyed by that general stratification in no 
time. 

A command of Nous to persevere would not have overcome de- 
struction, either. Not even the will of Nous is a wizard. Otherwise there 
would have been no need for Nous to do the differentiation of the 
pantahomou-mereias with Its own hand, so to speak, or to effect that 
general rotation by rotating Itself. For these ends, too, a mere 
command would have sufficed. 

Therefore, unless the formed organisms were to decompose immediately, 
Nous had to make use of all those means making possible the prevention, in 
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a mechanical way, of the components of organisms from stratification to 
their specific gravities. And since Nous knows everything, it knows of 
course all these means, too, and also how to handle them. The godship 
of Nous consists, above all, in its omniscience, not in an omnipotence of 
its liking. 


‘Primordial Generation’ and ‘Generation from One Another’ 


Hence, Nous itself must operate as the moulding and preserving 
principle, not only in the case of the first specimens, but whenever an 
organism is to come into existence. 

According to Anaxagoras, there is the very first production of 
organisms by Nous immediately from their constituents, the so-called 
primordial generation, and there is, subsequently, the so-called gene- 
vation from one another of organisms by Nous: 


The living beings ... to originate (first) from moist and warm and 
earth-like (substances), but later on from one another. 


Cha yiveodat 2& bypod xal Sepyod xal yewdouc, botepov dé È% AAANAWY. 


Diog. Laert. II 9; At. 


In comparison with primordial generation, the subsequent gene- 
ration from one another means merely a simplification, not a becoming 
autonomous and independent. 

That the intervention of Nous was indispensable in each individual 
case could be learned by Anaxagoras from the fact that copulation 
often occurred without result for propagation. Whenever Nous has not 
decided on a living being to take birth, copulation is for pleasure alone. 

Once more one may point to a characteristic difference between the 
Biblical God and the Nous of Anaxagoras. With the God of the Bible, 
mere blessing is sufficient for propagation of the first specimens of 
organisms. 


First Measure against Decay: Breathing 

Now, what are the measures by the taking of which Nous is keeping 
the organisms alive, preserving them from their constituents being 
stratified to their ‘‘dense’- and ‘“‘rare’’-contents? What are the 
working-functions (the Betriebsfunktionen, to apply the term of Wilhelm 
Roux), the somatic activities of Nous, to counterbalance those losses 
continually inflicted on the organisms by the stratification tendencies of 
inorganic nature ? 
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Nous sees the losses compensated — that means: preservation — and 
supercompensated — that means: growth — by making them good from 
the organisms’ environment in various ways. 

The first and basic and simplest activity against decomposition is 
breathing. 


The Meaning of ‘Psyche’ 

Aristotle, already, is at a loss to know what is the meaning proper, in 
Anaxagoras, of “psyche.” He complains of Anaxagoras having 
expressed himself not clearly enough about it nor about the difference 
between “psyche” and “nous”: 


Anaxagoras speaks about them less plainly. 


"Avakbayépas Attov Stacapel nepi adtTév. 
Arist. de anima I 2. 404b1; Aroo. 


For now, says Aristotle, he seems to distinguish strictly between nous 
and psyche, now he applies the two terms in a way as if they referred to 
the same being: 


Anaxagoras seems to distinguish psyche and nous ... but he 
employs both together like one reality. 


"Avakaydoac ð Zouxe uèv Etepov Aéyetw buyyy te xat vodv ... ypyrar 
Ò’ &upoty Ws ut& PvoEL. 
Arist. de anima I 2. 405413; AIoo. 


It is usual to take psyche for the name of a thing and translate it as 
“soul.” But the question is whether the word was used in this sense by 
Anaxagoras. And this question must rather be answered in the 
negative. 

Originally, as already pointed out (cf. p. 59), psyche is a designation 
for breath; not for the air exhaled and inhaled, but for the respiratory 
movement, for breathing. And also from the linguistical view is psyche 
originally no designation for a thing, but a substantival designation for 
an occurrence. 

YFouyh is to púyew exactly as Boan is to BadAdAew, teorn to tpénew, 
otpopy to otpégetv, uov to véve, etc., or as passto is to pati, lectio to 
legere, (com) pressio to premere, etc., or as motion is to move, action to 
act, failure to fail, enjoyment to enjoy, seizure to seize, comprehension 
to comprehend, etc., or as Fall is to fallen, Gang to gehen, Wurf to 
werfen, Traum to träumen, Genuss to gentessen, Griff to greifen, Begriff 
to begretfen, etc. 
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Therefore, it could very well be that to Anaxagoras psyche was not 
the name of a thing, not a name for something that performs certain 
functions, but a name for those functions themselves, while that something 
performing the functions ts Nous. 

In this way, the terms psyche and nous would indeed designate 
different ideas and yet refer to one reality, and only “both together”’ 
(it reads: &upotv!) would mean ‘‘one nature” (uta pots), since function 
can never subsist independently, apart from the functioning thing. 


‘Larger Psyche’ and ‘Smaller Psyche’ 
and the Weakness of Human Perception 


On the basis of this interpretation of psyche, an otherwise incompre- 
hensible statement would make good sense. One of the Anaxagorean 
fragments contains the following sentence: 


All those having psyche, a larger one as well as a smaller one, are 
ruled over by Nous. 


\ 4 E14 \ l4 \ 39 A , ~ ~ 
xal doa ye puyhy Eyer xal elC xal éAcoow, TavTWY vog xpaTet. 


fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 21). 


If one translates psyche as “soul,” what shall be the meaning of 
“differences in size” of the souls? 1 But if ösa duyhy eyes means 
“whatever has breath,” “whatever is breathing,” in other words: all 
the organisms, then it makes sense to distinguish “‘larger psyche” and 
“smaller psyche” : 

In Anaxagoras’ opinion, whatever does not breathe is no organism. 
Yet, there are some kinds of organisms which in fact do not seem to 
breathe, as for instance the worms, the mussels, and, above all, the 
plants. With regard to such cases, Anaxagoras points out that the 
sharpness of the human organs of sense just happens to have tts limits 2: 


In consequence of their weakness we cannot discern the real fact. 
Úr’ apavupdtytos adtédy (sc., TOV alothocwv) od Suvartol Eowev xpivetv 


TAANVES. fr. 2I (Sext. Emp. adv. math. VII go). 


1 The most easy-going is it, of course, not to connect xal wetto xal EAdoow with 
pyxńy and, as did Diels, to translate: “Und über alles, was nur eine Seele hat, 
Grosses wie Kleines, hat der Geist die Herrschaft.” (Dr. Kranz has modified this 
into “‘die grösseren wie die kleineren Wesen,’’ which is quite the same easy-going 
evasion.) 

2 This is the meaning of that Anaxagorean ‘‘weakness’’ of human perception, 
and not a scepticism in principle as it has been interpreted by Sextus Empiricus 
in accordance with his own scepticism (cf. p. 276 f.). 
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That is why we are not aware, say, of tiny changes of color: 


For if we take two colors, black and white, and then pour, drop by 
drop, from the one into the other, the eye will not be able to 
distinguish the little by little changes, although they are actually 
taking place. 
el yap S00 AdBowwev 1 yomuata, wérAav xal Acvxdv, etra èx Dartépov cic 
Satepov xata otaydva mapexyéousev!, od Suvjcetar H Sic draxplverv 
T&G Tap wLxpdv weTaBOAds, xalrep TPdS Thy PUL SroxElevac. 
(ibid.) 
And quite the same occurs with the breath of those species of 
organisms: Their breathing happens to be too slight, their “psyche” ts 
much too small, to be perceptible to a human observer. 
Therefore, Anaxagoras explicitly taught that even the plants are 
breathing: 


Anaxagoras maintained that they (sc., the plants) have breath as 
well. 
"Avakaydpas yao elne tarta (sc., te puta) Eye xal mvoyy. 


Nic. Damasc. [ Arist. ] de plantis I 2. 816626; A117. 


But on the other hand, he also endeavored to demonstrate, as a proof 
of his assertion, the mechanism of breathing in such organisms: 


Anaxagoras, however, (and Diogenes) say that all (the organisms) 
breathe, and (therefore) explain (also) about the fishes and the 
mussels in which manner they breathe. 


"Avabaydpag ðè (xal Atoyevys) navt paoxovtes dvamvety repi Tay 
iydvwv xal tv dotpelwv Aéyouat Tiva TPÓTOY avaTVEOUGLY . . . 


Arist. de respirat. 2. 470630; AII5. 


At any rate, then, psyche was not the name of a thing to Anaxagoras, 
but a designation for a function, at least for the function of breathing. 

But it is not unlikely, even, that psyche was used by Anaxagoras not 
only in this narrower sense, but also as a representative name for the total 
of the “‘somatic activity” (owuatixh évéoyera 2) of Nous, for the total of the 
“working-functions”’ preserving the organism from decay. 

This would not be without analogy. The same thing was usual in 
Indian philosophy (cf. above p. 138f.). In the Samkhya system every 


1 This is indirect presentation. In my translation, I have tranrformed it into 
direct speech. 
2 Cf. Aet. V 25, 2; A 103. 
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working-function in the organism is imagined as a kind of breath. And 
already as far back as the earlier Upanishads, prâna (“breath”) is 
likewise used in the broadest sense.1 


Second Measure against Decay: Nutrition and Digestion 


Another function, meant to compensate and if need be super- 
compensate those continual losses, is nutrition from, and digestion of, 
the eatable and drinkable substances in the organism’s neighborhood. 

The nourishment of most kinds of organisms cannot be obtained 
from their immediate surroundings. Therefore, in these cases the 
embedding Nous has to make use of its own free motivity. For wherever 
Nous does not do so, motion happens but in the mounting and falling 
directions. And even this occurs only when bodies are taken from those 
positions which correspond to their specific gravities, while otherwise 
they remain in the relative rest of perichoresis. 

Now, part of an organism’s food consists of substances similar to the 
substances to be supplied, such as flesh, but another part, of substances 
dissimilar to them, as bread and others. This implies a problem. 
Something lost is replaceable only with something similar. How is it, then, 
that bread does nourish, nevertheless? 


An Ancient Interpretation 


Anaxagoras is said to have answered this question in quite a strange 
way: Bread becomes flesh and blood and bones, etc.; a true becoming, 
however, is not thinkable; consequently, bread just consists of flesh- 
particles and blood-particles and bone-particles, etc.! 

That is indeed how the respective tenets of Anaxagoras were 
interpreted. A few examples may suffice: 


He (sc., Aristotle) shows us the reason why Anaxagoras came to 
such a conjecture ... Anaxagoras, however, came to this idea (sc., 
that every individual homotomereta contains all in itself in the 
same way as does the whole [of the world]) because of his con- 
viction that nothing originates from the not-being, and that every 
(sc., organism) can nourish itself by similar things only. Now, he 
saw everything originating from everything, though not immedi- 
ately, but successively. (For from fire air originates, from air, 
water, from water, earth, from earth, stone, and from stone, fire 


1 Cf. Richard Garbe, Die Sdmkhya-Philosophie, 2nd ed., 1917, pp. 318 and 
319, and Paul Deussen, System des Vedanta, pp. 353-356 and 359-363. 
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again,! and from one and the same food supplied, as e.g. bread, many 
dissimilar things originate, such as muscles, bones, veins, sinews, 
hair, nails, and also, occasionally, wings and horns. But on the other 
hand, like can grow by like only.) That is why he assumed all those 
things to be contained already in the food, as well as wood and bast and 
fruit to be contained in the water, inasmuch as the trees live on it. For 
this reason, he declared that all things are mixed in everything, 
and that origination comes about by means of disseverance. ... 
He saw that from every one of the things now differentiated all 
(kinds of things) were being severed, such as from bread muscles and 
bones and the other [constituents of organisms ], since all of them were 
jointly contained in it and mixed together. From that he concluded 
that all the existing [substances] had been mixed also before 
severance [all the more]. 

chy altiav jučs Sudcoxer (sc., 6 “AptototéAns), de Fv eis tormvtTny 
Zyvvotav (sc., éxdorny Suotougperav ouotws TH SAW Tavta čyovoav 
évutapyovta) 6 "Avakaydpac ňAðev Hyovpevos pydev Ex Tod uh Svtoc 
yivecdar xal nv bd duolov tpépecdat. dpdv obv maV EX TavTOG 
vivduevov, el xal uh &sows, dAAd xarà THEW (xal yap Ex TUpds aNp xal 
ÈE dépoc Bdwp xal ¿E Bato yÅ xal Ex yňs Aldoc xat ex Aldov TAA 
rip 1 xal tpopig S& týs ùt npoopepouévyç olov Xptov Torà& xal 
àvóuora yivetat, ckexes òotTĚ pAcBec veðpa tetyes Svuyes xal mtEp& dE el 
obtw Thyot xal xépata, abEetar dé tò Öuorov TH olw): dud Tata Ev tH 
Toopy OméAaBev elvat xal év TH Bdatt, et ToT tPEMoLTO T Sévdou, 
EdrAov xal pAorov xal xapróv. dud wivTa èv THOLW EAcye ueučyða xal THY 
yéveow xata exxptow yiveoda ... dpdv obv ap’ Excotov TOV viv 
Staxexpiévov mavta éxxptvoueva olov ad koto ckpxa xal dotovy xal 
ck Bra, Oo Tavtwv UA ÈVVTAPXÓVTWV AYT xal wewtypevwv óuoð Ex 
cobtwy Smevdct xal mékvta 6uod Ta SvtTa peutydar mpótepov Toly 


Saxovat. Simpl. phys. 460, 4; 445. 


It seemed to him (sc., to Anaxagoras) to be a main difficulty (to 
understand) how anything should be able to originate from the 


1 The use of rip in the sense of “fire” (“from stone fire again’’) is proof that 
this exemplification by Simplikios is not to be traced to Anaxagoras himself. In 
Anaxagoras’ phraseology, mip is synonymous with aifyp, in accordance with 
older, previous usage (cf. Heraclitus). As Aristotle explicitly remarks, “He (sc., 
Anaxagoras) calls ‘fire’ and ‘ether’ the same.” (tò mip xal tov aldépa mpoomyopever 
tavt6. De caelo III 3. 302b4; cf. p. 175). In the passage commented upon by 
Simplikios, Aristotle merely says: “As he saw everything becoming from every- 
thing...” (ià tò ópčv StLodv 2& ótovoðv yryvóuevov . . .) 
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not-being or perish into the not-being. Now, the food we take is 
simple and “‘one-like,’’ bread and water, and from it hair, vein, 
artery, muscle, sinews, bones, and the other parts [of an organism] 
are nourished. Because of these facts, one must admit that in the food 
taken all the existing (substances) are contained. 

2d6xer yap adte@ (sc., tT Avakaydpa) amopmtatov elvat, mao éx tod 
ph Svtog Sbvatat te yivecdar À pdelpcatar cic tò uù Sv. tpophy yoŭv 
TPOOHPEPOUEVA najv xal wovoetoy, ğprov xal Howe, xal èx tabtNs 
tpépetat pilé pac) aprynpla càp% vetpa date xal t Aotrà uópia. 
TOUTWV OLY yryvouévwv óoroyntéov StL Ev TH tpo TH npocpepouévy 
TAVTA Eotl TH ÖVTA. 


Aetios I 3, 5; A46. 


In later antiquity, then, this was the common interpretation of 
Anaxagoras’ views concerning the problem of food. 

Evidently, the blame has to be laid at Aristotle’s door. He had been 
the first to father upon Anaxagoras the queer teaching that such 
things as flesh, bone, marrow, in short, constituents of organisms, were 
the ultimate elements of the world, and that, therefore, certain 
substances commonly considered homogeneous, such as air and ether, 
were mixtures of particles of flesh and bone and “‘all the other seeds” 
(cf. p. 175). Those later authors were influenced in this respect by the 
Stagirite, needless to say. 


The Genuine Anaxagorean Teaching 


How could this obvious mistake have arisen? After all, that assertion 
of Aristotle’s cannot have been a mere fabrication. 

Anybody who did not, or not thoroughly, comprehend the cardinal 
idea of Anaxagoras’ elements doctrine could easily have misunderstood 
the original formulation of his genuine teaching as to this problem. 

From his presuppositions, Anaxagoras must have concluded that in 
bread and the other victuals seemingly dissimilar the same had to be 
contained as was contained in flesh, in blood, in bone, etc. This, however, 
did not mean that the ones consisted of the others, but that both consisted of 
the same thirds — t.e., of those ultimate elements: rare- and dense-moiras, 
bright- and dark-moiras, warm- and cold-moiras, moist- and dry-moiras, 
etc., etc. 

The differences between those substances consist but in an inequality 
of the combining-ratios of the moivas within the meretas, in an ine- 
quality of the “homotomereian formulas.” For “‘flesh’’ and “bread,” etc., 
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are nothing but dissimilar names for the same elements in dissimilar 
molecular constitutions.+ 

Thus, of course, everything can become from everything, even from 
any single molecule every other molecule (cf. p. 208, n. 1), but at any 
rate, from an adequate number of meretas of one constitution, meretas 
of any other constitution, provided only that the motras of the elements 
are regrouped in the right way each time. 

This, too, can only be done by Nous. For Nous alone with numerical 
exactness knows the combining-ratios of the elements for the merezas 
of every stuff. 

Hence, for preservation of the organism, Nous has to perform also 
the physiological function of digestion: Nous has to regroup the seemingly 
dissimilar foodstuffs into the elementary combining-ratios of the 
various organic parts to be replaced or enlarged at a given time. This is 
done in the same way in which Nous had transformed, and is still 
transforming, the seemingly quality-less meretas of the pantahomou to 
render them different and distinguishable. 


And What about Fragment Number Ten? 


Before leaving this topic, we have still to deal with a sentence apt to 
render questionable all of this hypothesis on the Anaxagorean elements 
doctrine — provided, of course, that that sentence proved authentic. 

As one can learn from Migne’s Patrologia Graeca (XXXVI, 911), the 


1 This solution of the more than two thousand years old riddle has been 
adopted by Prof. G. Vlastos in an article on “The Physical Theory of Anaxago- 
ras” (in: The Philosophical Review, January 1950, pp. 31-57), displaying the 
results of his own labors to penetrate into Anaxagorean thought. He praises “the 
logical elegance of this proposal” which he confesses to “have not seen ... 
explicitly made in the literature, except in F. M. Cleve’s recent Philosophy of 
Anaxagoras (New York, 1949),” and he declares himself to be “directly indebted 
to Mr. Cleve at this important point.” This is all the more gratifying as in Mr. 
Vlastos’ opinion this is the only ‘‘idea in this book which is original, sound, and of 
capital importance.’’ Yet, even that solitary praise cannot be accepted without 
some qualification, I am sorry. That ‘“‘proposal,’’ namely, is not so “recent” as 
Mr. Vlastos would make us believe. It is contained already in my Anaxagoras 
publication of 1917 on page 73. This publication, since quoted in the subsequent 
editions of the Ueberweg, has all the time after 1917 been available to anybody 
interested in Anaxagoras. And as a matter of fact, whatever is tenable in the 26 
pages of Mr. Vlastos’ article can be found in that monograph. Thus, Mr. Vlastos 
appears to be not only “‘directly indebted”? to me for that one idea, but also 
indirectly indebted to me for the durable ideas he has adopted from Cornford, 
Peck, Bailey (cf. p. 195, n. 1) e tutti quanti. — Incidentally, of all those who after 
1917 wrote about Anaxagoras, Jean Zafiropulo alone — as far as I know — has 
mentioned his indebtedness to that old monograph of mine (in his book Anaxa- 
gore de Clazompne, Paris, 1948). 
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codex Monacensis no. 216 contains a scholion by an Anonymus to one 
of the speeches of St. Gregory Nazianzene, the Christian bishop (329- 
389/90 A.D.). This scholion begins with a warning not to believe in 
those teaching all to be in all, and then gives a short and rather 
superficial statement of one of the principles of Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras, respectively. And the concluding sentences of the scholion 
are: 

But all that is false. For how should contrasts be together? 

KTiva TAVTA Pevdy Cot. THS yp Ta Evavetia Torç évavtiows ovvecovTat ; 


This presentation by the Anonymus is very likely to be conditional 
upon that passage in Simplikios (first half of the sixth century A.D.), 
quoted above, about the Anaxagorean problem of food, as also H. 
Diels appears to have found out. For the pertinent sentences in 
Simplikios have obviously been used in one part of that scholion. But 
there is a difference: The Anonymus speaks of yovn (goné), “evolution 
of the embryo,” not of tpopy (trophé), “food.” Which seems to indicate 
some carelessness of that anonymous reporter who, at any rate, was not 
interested in giving a particularly correct presentation of the pagan 
philosopher’s doctrine, but rather in advancing what he took for its 
repudiation. 

This scholion contains a sentence cited in a way as if it were an 
authentic quotation from Anaxagoras’ writings: 


For how should, he (sc., Anaxagoras) says, from not-hair hair 
originate and flesh from not-flesh? 


mas yap &y, polv, èx uh tptyòs yévorto Dole xai o&p% Ex uh oupxoc; 


And indeed, without taking heed at the somewhat suspicious 
surroundings of this sentence, H. Diels has bestowed upon it the rank 
of an ostensibly genuine Anaxagorean fragment by inserting it in his 
collection as number ten. 

However, one need not agree: 

Considering the very source of the sentence, its alleged authenticity 
stands on a weak foundation. 

Moreover, the whole style of this rhetoric question, with the cunning 
chiasmus in the arrangement of its words, looks by no means very 
Anaxagoras-like. 

At any rate, however, to take this sentence for an authentic dictum 
by Anaxagoras would imply a petitio principit, since only tf Aristotle's 
interpretation of Anaxagoras’ elements doctrine 1s correct, those words 
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could pass for Anaxagorean. (Consequently, it is not permitted, either, 
to use those words as proof of the Aristotelian interpretation being 
correct.) 

But quite apart from all that — if that sentence were to be accepted 
as a genuinely Anaxagorean argumentation, then, by the same reason 
and in the same way, Anaxagoras ought to have rejected his own 
ingenious hypothesis on the origin of the stars by asking: “How should 
star originate from not-star?”’ 


Third Measure against Decay: Perception 


There seems to be still another somatic activity of Nous designed to 
protect the body from decay and to compensate the losses sustained. 

The system of Anaxagoras contained also something like a “theory 
of perception,” the main reports on which are to be found in a writing 
of Theophrastus’ fragmentarily handed down under the title, Ilep 
alodjcews xal atcdntay (“De sensu”). 

It is extremely difficult, and requires great cautiousness, to worm 
out a true Anaxagorean meaning from these reports, and at times it is 
hard to decide whether the difficulty stems from the “obvious and vast 
corruption” of the text 1 or from the way Theophrastus deals with the 
subject. 

What could have been to Anaxagoras the purport of a “theory of 
perception” ? 

Certainly not the question of how by action of a lifeless, unconscious 
“matter”? upon an organism the various specific perceptions of that 
organism’s “‘consciousness’’ come about. This problem, being consecu- 
tive to the assumption of a “‘matter’’ (— be it in its modern or even only 
its Aristotelian sense —), would have been meaningless to Anaxagoras 
who did not have such notion as “matter without consciousness” 
(cf. p. 321). 

Neither was there to Anaxagoras a fundamental difference between 
organisms and “lifeless” things, since both after all consisted of 
meretas, of ““grown-togethers”’ (cf. p. 194) from morras of the ‘‘things in 
no way resembling each other,” the various specific ‘‘qualities,”’ t.e., 
from moras of those various pairs of opposites. 

These themselves, being eternal elements of the world, have no 
origin at all, and since everywhere and at any time every mereia is 


1 Cf. Gustav Kafka, emphasizing ‘die offenbare und weitgehende Verderbnis 
des theophrasteischen Fragmentes De sensu...”’ (Philologus, LX XII [1913], 65.) 
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surrounded and touched and thereby known (cf. p. 271) by the 
infinite, embedding Nous, the motras and their meretas are always an 
actual Bewusstseinsinhalt in the infinite divine “‘consciousness”’ of 
Nous. 

This divine consciousness, however, is the sole consciousness-unit we 
have obtained so far in this hypothetical reconstruction of the Anaxa- 
gorean system (cf. p. 264f.). Therefore, as this reconstruction has not yet 
yielded separate, individual consciousness-units for the organisms, we 
are, strictly speaking, not yet in a position to reconstruct the meaning 
of an Anaxagorean theory of perception, but have still to postpone such 
an attempt. 

But in the midst of Theophrastus’ presentation of what he claims is 
the Anaxagorean doctrine on perception, there is a striking statement 
that seems to be significant and essential in an unexpected sense: 


For (Anaxagoras says) that whatever is equally warm and cold 
(sc., as the organism) [This obviously means: “‘whatever contains 
‘warm’ and ‘cold’ in the same combining-ratio as does the organ- 
ism.” It reads “warm and cold,” not, warm or cold!], when 
approaching (sc., the organism), neither warms nor cools; and that 
also the sweet and the sharp [the sour] are not cognized through 
themselves, but through the warm the cold, through the briny the 
potable, through the sharp the sweet, corresponding to the de- 
ficiency of each. For “all (the elements),’”’ he says, “are contained in 


23) 


Us. 


TÒ yap olwc Depyov xal Puxpdv obte Jeouatverv ote Pbyewv manoa- 
Cov o¥dé SH TO yAvKd xal tò dEv òl adtav yvwplfew,) &AA& TH uèv 
Sepuae tò buoypdv, tH 9 Aup TÒ TótLuov, TE 9’ Eet tò YAUKD xatà 
Thy 2dAeupiy thy Exdotov. ravra Yap EvuTapyetv polv èv uiv. 


Theophr. de sensu 28; Ag2. 


1 ywweltew is the infinitive of the active voice. The seemingly lacking 
grammatical subject of this accusativus cum infinitivo is obviously the same as 
in the preceding acc. c. inf. opening the paragraph, namely: tòv adtdv 52 tpórov 
xal thy dpi xal thy vedo xplvew, just as also yvweleww is parallel to xplvew. And 
so, in the respective parts of the sentence in question, thy épyv and thy yevou, 
respectively, have to be tacitly added as the grammatical subjects of ywwelTew. 
However, to make things simpler and to avoid for the time being a discussion on 
whether, from an Anaxagorean view, really “touch” and “taste” are the ones 
which “‘discern and cognize”’ their percepts, I have converted the phrase into the 
passive voice. 
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What Is the Meaning of ‘Corresponding to the Deficiency ...’? 


The meretas of an organism consist of the same ultimate elements as 
do all the other things.1 And since even in every mereza all the 
elements are represented, they are, consequently, represented also in 
the whole organism composed of those meretas: “AU (the elements) are 
contained in us.” That is clear. 

But Theophrastus speaks also of a “deficiency of each.” What does 
this stand for? 

The meaning cannot be that in the organism any element become 
lost or be altogether lacking. For this is impossible even with any 
individual mereza (cf. p. 208, also p. 184). 

However, ‘‘deficiency’”’ need not mean that a thing is not present at 
all. It can also mean that a thing is not present in its appropriate 
quantity. There can be a deficiency of a thing and zm a thing: 

Anaxagoras could have assumed that an organism, or its molecules, 
must contain the elements tn strictly definite combining-ratios. To give the 
simplest example, let us suppose that in the various living beings 
warm-motras and cold-motras have to be combined in definite ratios as 
a standard. In modern terms, one would say: This organism has a 
definite specific heat or caloricity. 

Now, if an organism were a thoroughly stable and stiff and un- 
changeable building, those combining-ratios would never be capable of 
being deranged. Hence, also a deficiency in anything, an gets, 
could not occur with it. 

But an organism is a very unstable building. It is in continual danger 
of destruction through the stratification tendencies, preserved from it 


1 That the organisms consist of the same elements as everything else could be 
the real meaning of this passage in Irenaeus (II 14, 2 A1rr3.): 


Anaxagoras, however, who also was called ‘‘the atheist,” taught the living 
beings to have grown from seeds fallen from heaven unto the earth. 
Anaxagoras autem, qui et atheus cognominatus est, dogmatizavit facta 
animalia decidentibus e caelo in terram seminibus. 


Decidere e caelo, “to fall from heaven,” could refer to the coming from the peri- 
echon, and, above all, semina, “seeds,” is obviously the translation of the 
Anaxagorean onépyata (cf. p. 189). In this way, the sentence would get a truly 
Anaxagorean meaning, although it might not have been so understood by 
Irenaeus. Otherwise, one would have either to refuse any credence to that report 
or to father upon Anaxagoras something like a ‘Migration Theory.” But to 
impute a modern whim of that kind to Anaxagoras would mean a lack of 
reverence for a man whom his friends justly called “Nous” (Plutarch. Pericl. 4), 
paralleling him with the god he propagated. 
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only by the continual restitutive activity of Nous, and is exposed also 
to many other perturbations. 

Therefore, as the “normal”? combining-ratios in an organism are 
always being deranged, Nous must see all the perturbations undone at 
any given time by replacing from the neighborhood the deficit — 


filling up again the deficient, 


éravarAnpovy tò évdeéc, 


(cf. Theophr. de sensu 8; 31A86). 


— and giving to the neighborhood the surplus, respectively, that is to 
say, in any case restoring the status quo ante, 


rendering it the same as before, éxavicobdy. 
(cf. ibid.) 


In other words: Nous has to correct deranged combining-ratios in the 
fields of the various specific pairs of opposites through opposite com- 
bining-ratios, or, for short: 


through the opposites (sc., of the ‘opposites’), 


totg évavttots (sc., tõv évavtlev).1 


Theophr. de sensu 27; A92. 


Thus it seems to have been an Anaxagorean idea that not only 
breathing, and nutrition through eating and drinking, but somehow 
also perception is a compensation-function, a “working-function,” one 
of the restitutive somatic activities of Nous.? 


Decay 

An organism keeps on living only as long as Nous applies to tt those 
means against decay. 

The moment Nous ceases to operate in those special ways, the organism, 
unprotected, lies open again to stratification and will decompose, will die. 


1 Incidentally, Theophrastus’ distinction between those constructing — or, as 
he would say, ‘‘making’’ — perception “‘through the like” and those constructing 
it ‘‘through the opposite” fails as far as Anaxagoras is concerned. According to 
him, it is true, perception comes from opposite combining-ratios of two con- 
trasting ‘‘qualities.’’ But these themselves must always belong to one and the 
same pair of opposites. And so it is both: a “‘cognition by the opposite” and a 
“cognition of like by like” as well. 

2 It might be not improper to recognize in this Anaxagorean idea the ancient 
form of the modern view that appropriate nervous stimulation, as a passing 
through between overexcitement and underexcitement, is indispensable for life. 
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An Epttomist’s Report and Its Anaxagorean Sense 


In Aetios there is a passage that could serve as a proof that the two 
statements above correspond exactly to Anaxagoras’ own opinion. 
According to Anaxagoras, says Aetios, 


there is also a death of psyche 1: the diachorismos. 


elvat dé xal puys Ddvatov'! tov diayworoudy. 
Aet. V 25, 2; Aro}. 


What is the meaning of psyche and what of diachorismos in this 
sentence? 

Diachorismos means “‘severance.”’ But of what? And from what? 
This is not stated. In the next neighborhood of the quoted sentence, 
however, we read that, according to the teachings of Empedocles, 


death takes place by severance of the ethereal, the aerial, the 
liquid, and the solid [literally: the earth-like], of which the 
human body’s mass is composed. 

tov Davatov ylyvecdar Sixywptcug@ tod mup@dous <xal cepa@dous xal 
bdSatwHdous xal yemdouc>, & av } avyxptotc TH avdparm ovvestady. 


Aet. V, 25, 4; 31485. 


Hence one may safely assume that in the passage on Anaxagoras 
likewise diachorismos means severance from one another of the constituents 
of the organism. 

As to psyche, Aetios no doubt understood this word as a thing’s name 
in the sense of “soul.” But the problem is to find out the original 
meaning of that sentence, no matter how it might have been under- 
stood or misunderstood by Aetios. Therefore, it should be proper to 
take here psyche in its older meaning (cf. p. 252) as the name of a 
function, designating either breathing or, in its broader sense, the total of 
the preserving working-functions. 

The sentence in question is contained in a chapter superscribed, “‘To 
Which of the Two Belong Sleep and Death, Respectively: to Soul or to 
Body?” (Ilotépouv gotiv brvog xal Davatoc, Puyiig 7 couaros.) That 
chapter in Aetios consists of none too correct summaries of the 
teachings on this topic of Aristotle, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, and 
Empedocles. Each of these successive paragraphs contains also a 
conclusive remark concerning that topic, a topic, however, set by 
Aetios, the epitomist, not by those men, the philosophers. 


1 I adopt Richard Meister’s suggestion to put a stop before tov dtaywetcudv. 
(Zettschrift für die deutschdsterreichischen Gymnasien [1919], issues I and 2, p. 76.) 
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Sleep and Death — Physiologically 
And now let us quote the whole passage about Anaxagoras: 


Anaxagoras (says) that corresponding to a relaxation of the 
somatic activity [of whom ?] sleep arises; (for this is a corporeal 
state, not a psychical one;) but that there is also a death of psyche: 
(the body’s) decay. 


"Avakaydpas xata xórov týs cwuaTixys évepyetas yiveodat tov Örvov' 
(cwpatixody yap elvat td m&d0c, od uyexdv’) elvan dé xat Puyic 
Savatov’ tov Staywprowov. 


Aet. V 25, 2; AIO}. 


Anaxagoras was certainly not in a position to foreknow what the 
views would be from which, some centuries later, an epitomist would 
arrange a presentation of those ancient philosophers’ teachings. For 
Anaxagoras the problem was to understand the mysterious fact of the 
body’s decomposition: How ts tt that, after having remained intact 
despite the general stratification tendency for such a long time, the 
organism decomposes nevertheless in the end? This was Anaxagoras’ 
problem, but not how to answer such questions as whether sleep and 
death belong to “body” or to “soul.” 

That is why I have put in parenthesis, as evidently a conclusion by 
the epitomist, the second sentence in the paragraph (the infinitive elvat 
notwithstanding). But the other two sentences may perhaps be traced 
to some genuine Anaxagorean text, read though not thoroughly 
understood by Aetios, the epitomist. 

In this case, however, the somatic activity here would mean the 
somatic activity of Nous, of course, and psyche would be another 
designation for exactly the same: the total of the somatic working- 
functions. Then the two pairs of contrasts are, on the one hand, sleep 
and decay, and on the other hand, relaxation and “death,” i.e., full 
cessation. And those sentences would have to be read, consequently, 
with this accentuation: “By relaxation of the somatic activity (of 
Nous) sleep is caused. But there is also a death (1.e., a full cessation) of 
psyche: (and that is what the body’s) decay (is).”’ 

If, instead, one accentuates as is usual: “There is also a death of 
psyche,” then the effect would be pure nonsense. For then the contrasting 
statement would have to be that sleep is the death of the body! Which is 
neither true, of course, nor the purport of that sentence. 

Thus, the meaning would be: 
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Decay takes place by “psyche” definitively stopping, that is, by Nous 
ceasing to exercise “psyche,” that is to say, to exercise the working- 
functions by which the organism had been protected from decay during its 
lifetime. 

This interpretation is debatable, perhaps, but — possible. 


The Souls 


The activities of Nous as described so far could have accounted, in 
the main, for the formation and physiological working of the organisms. 
Yet, in a psychological sense, the organisms were still lifeless. 

True, the merevas forming an organism, just as all the other mereias 
in the world, are complexes of grains of those ultimate “things,” the 
qualities, or “unfinished percepts,” to use an Aristotelian term.? It is 
likewise true that the activity of Nous is forcing those merezas into the 
“morphological unity” of the organism, as a modern biologist would 
call it. But this union does not do away with the pulverization of the 
“unfinished percepts,” it cannot give them an ability of coalescing into 
a large consciousness-unit, because that “morphological” union does 
not produce a real, genuine unity, the individual meretas of an organism 
still remaining ultimately asunder. 

In their disjointedness, however, they are but an object of cognition 
to the only knower-individual then in existence, to Nous. 


Nous Still the Only Person in the Universe 


But even supposing those complexes of grains of “unfinished 
percepts” kept together to the morphological unity of an organism 
were able to coalesce into a larger consciousness-unit. Then thinking 
and volition, mirth and grief, in short: personality, would still be 
lacking in such consciousness. The personality-element, however, just 
is Nous. 

Now, every mereta of an organism is entirely surrounded by Nous. 
The organism, consequently, is completely steeped, as it were, in the 
personality-element, and there is in the whole organism not a single 
mereta not cognized by Nous or not being the object of an intention of 

1 Whereas Erwin Rohde (Psyche, 4th ed., II, 196, n. 1) renders that ending 
sentence — which he isolates, not even mentioning the precedent part of the 
paragraph — in this way (literally translated!) : “But (sc., as the body’s so) also 
the soul’s death consists in its severance (sc., from the body).”’ (?) 


2 Concerning the term ‘‘unfinished percept,” tò terès (aicdytdv), cf. Arist. de 
anima III 7. 431a4-7. 
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Nous, etc. But — neither is there in the universe any molecule to which 
this would not likewise apply. Nous is the non-molecularized medium 
in which all the molecules in the world are embedded. Every molecule, 
or mereia, is encompassed on all sides by this “thinnest element.” 

This implies that there are no isolated Nous-individuals, that Nous is 
still one infinitely large being; that Nous 1s the only person in the whole 
universe. 

But this does not conform with today’s actual condition. Today 
there is a plurality of persons. No man knows what the other man is 
thinking or intending, and nobody knows how the cosmos has been put 
together, and even Anaxagoras himself has just conjectured it, but not 
remembered. 

Should Anaxagoras not have seen these facts? Should he have made 
the same mistake in his construction as was made afterwards by Ibn 
Rushd (Averroés) ? 1 

According to this Arabic philosopher’s monopsychism, his theory that 
there is a oneness of aql 2 in the world, everybody would have to know 
everything, yea, there could not even be a plurality of persons. (His 
distinction between active aql and passive aql, between aql and nafs,” 
designed to get over this difficulty, is of no avail, strictly speaking.) 


An Enigmatic Fragment 

Among the Anaxagorean fragments, there is one that has not yet 
been mentioned here, a fragment strange and enigmatic indeed. 

I shall try to pierce its shell and bring out the kernel of meaning. In 
this way, I may perhaps be enabled to demonstrate that the problem 
implied in the plurality of consciousness-untts has not escaped Anaxa- 
goras’ notice. 

The fragment runs as follows: 


In every [what ?] a share [but it could also mean motra — the word 
is here somewhat iridescent] of every [what ?] is contained, except 
for Nous, but there are some [what?] in which Nous, too, is 
contained. 

èv mavti mavtds notion eveatt TAHY VOU, Zottv olor dé xal vous Eve. 


fr. 11 (Simpl. phys. 164, 22). 


1 1126-1198 A.D. 
2 Aql is “mind,” “intellect,” nous; nafs is the same as the Greek psyche. 
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What the Riddle Consists in 


The first part of this fragment is a pointed, brachylogical formulation 
of the Anaxagorean teaching about the interrelation of the elements. 

The ancient reader had the whole context. For him it might not have 
been difficult to get the meaning by supplying the necessary comple- 
ments. The words “in every” (èv mavti) and “‘of every” (xavtéc) make 
no sense by themselves alone, and it was no doubt easier for the ancient 
reader to add mentally the lacking terms than it is for the modern reader 
to whom only a few more or less incoherent fragments are available. 

There are two possible ways of completion. One would be to tacitly 
add “element” (yo%u«) in both cases. This could be quite appropriate to 
the obvious meaning of the sentence, but would be more satisfactory if 
the wording were, “In every every is contained” (év mavti næv Eveott), 
instead of “In every a share of every is contained” (èv mavti mavtéc 
wotpa éveott). Therefore, the other possibility, likewise appropriate, is 
preferable: 


In every (sc., molecule) a share of every (sc., element) is contained, 
except for Nous. 

èv mavtl (SC., ovyxplvouéven) Tavtos (SC., yphuatoc) wotpa Eveott 
TAN vov. 


As has been shown in an earlier chapter, the “being in” (évetvat) of 
the morras in the molecule is meant as a true “in each other,” a mutual 
penetration, of the spatialized qualities, and the molecules must be 
impenetrable to Nous because otherwise Nous would not be able to 
move them (cf. p. 196). 

And then, suddenly, comes that strange supplement: 


But there are some (sc., molecules [this of course is the appropriate 
completion also here]) in which Nous, too, is contained. 


Zotuv (Sc., cuyxetvéueva) olor dé xat voc Evi. 


At first glance, these additional words may look like a humdrum 
restriction of what had been stated just before, an inconsistency not 
very becoming for a philosopher. 

If it were not for that reasoning of why Nous does not penetrate, one 
would be free to take those two contradictory assertions as applying to 
different fields. Then the one assertion would merely have to be given a 
formulation as specific as that of the other one. But that reasoning 
renders it difficult, or rather entirely unfeasible, to attempt a settle- 
ment in this way. 
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The decisive question, namely, is: Do those molecules referred to in the 
one assertion remain unpenetrated by Nous because they are impenetrable 
to Nous or because Nous does not want to penetrate them? 

In the latter case, that reasoning makes no sense, and Nous will never 
be able to move even a single molecule. For if the molecules are not 
really impenetrable to Nous, and it wants to maintain their de facto not 
being penetrated, then it must not will to push them in any direction. 
Therefore, if Nous does not press, they will, of course, not move 
according to its will. But if Nous does press, it will just penetrate and 
pass through, and they will not move then, either. 

If, however, those molecules remain unpenetrated by Nous because 
they are impenetrable to it, that is to say, because Nous would not be 
able to penetrate them even if it wanted to — of course, Nous would not 
want to, being a realist — then it certainly can move them as much as it 
likes. Now, a molecule — I mean: the Anaxagorean molecule, or 
mereta, aS I prefer to call it — is nothing but a penetration district for 
elements motras, and in every mereza all the elements are represented. 
Consequently, the general assertion, “In every mereta every element is 
represented, except for Nous,” would have to be valid for all the mereias 
without any exception. (The number of the various motras penetrating 
each other in a mereta could hardly make any difference in this respect.) 

Hence, the restriction, ‘““There are some meretas in which Nous, too, 
is contained,” does still not make sense. One could almost feel inclined 
to take these words for a later supplement by a Peripatetic who 
perhaps wanted to perfect that (in his opinion) imperfect doctrine of 
Anaxagoras with the corresponding Aristotelian teaching. That is to 
say, one could feel like considering those concluding words a later 
polemic marginal note slipped into the context in the course of time. 
(Aristotle did teach that there were things containing also Nous: the 
human organisms.) 


Attempts at Elucidation 


However, let us continue our attempts at finding a solution. 
The main passage on the impenetrableness for Nous of the elements 
reads: 


Nous ... is mixed with no element, 
vols ... wemetxtar ovdevl yonUaTL, 
fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 14). 
while here it says: 
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There are some (meretas) in which Nous, too, ts. 


Zotiv olot òè xal vouc evn. 


Should perhaps some deeper meaning be hidden behind this phraseo- 
logical difference? 

One could try out the following distinction: 

If a warm-moiva and a moist-moira penetrate each other, then they 
are really mixed (ueverypévat), for then the warm is moist and the moist 
is warm. But if a blood-mereza, for example, is penetrated by Nous — 
provided this were possible — then thinking becomes neither warm nor 
moist nor red, nor will blood begin to think: only Nous will be thinking 
in the blood as well as outside. Such relationship could then not be 
called a case of “being mixed” (ueperyuévov elvar), but of “being in” 
(Evetvan). 

Yet, this distinction does not work for three reasons: 

In the first place, “to be in” (évetvat) is often used by Anaxagoras 
with the same meaning as “to be mixed” (ueperyuévov elvar), as can be 
learned right away from the first part of the fragment in question. 
True, this would not be of much consequence. For “to be in” could be 
the broader term, and one would be free to say “to be in” instead of 
“to be mixed,” but not inversely. 

Secondly, for the reasons explained above one could not understand 
how Nous should have been enabled to penetrate the blood-mereza. 

And finally, there is no slightest difference, geometrically, between 
“to be mixed” and “to be in”? when meaning “to be mutually in each 
other.” For what is mixed with each other — in the Anaxagorean sense 
of the word (cf. p. 195) — as well as what is in each other is filling one 
and the same space. What should then account for such a difference ? 
The only thing left would be reference to a divine will beyond possibili- 
ty and impossibility. Which would not be very Anaxagorean. The fact 
in itself that one cannot say, “‘Blood is thinking,” or ‘““Thinking is red 
or warm,” but only, “Nous is thinking,” would have been bound to 
fortify Anaxagoras’ belief in the absolute immiscibility of Nous. 


‘Conditio Pluralitatis Personarum’ 


Nevertheless, it does not seem to be without significance that in the 
one passage it says “‘is in” and in the other “‘is mixed”: 

“To be mixed” has certainly but one meaning. With “to be in,” 
however, this is not so. Why should not Anaxagoras, too, have 
occasionally played upon words? Could he not have used the same 
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word évetvat (“to be in”) as a spectal term with the meaning of pepery- 
uévov elvat (“to be mixed”) tn the first part of that sharply pointed 
sentence, and i the usual, commonly accepted meaning in the second 
part? Archelaos is said t to have declared, obviously in conformity with 
his master, that the molecules are “‘so to speak, in Nous” (cf. p. 207). 
Could not as well a piece of Nous be tn a molecule —1n the same sense as a 
fellow locked into a prison “‘ts in”? 

Anaxagoras is said to have asserted that “‘the mereias have all kinds 
of shape” (tà óporouep 2 moAvoyjuova. [Aet. I 14, 4; A51.]). Could he 
not have assumed that Nous formed also mereias which, ltke shells, 
contained Nous kernels? 

If the meretas have all kinds of shape, they should also be of unequal 
sizes. Consequently, in a sufficiently large balloon mereia a piece of 
Nous-medium, even together with any meretas embedded, can be 
locked in. Such isolated little pieces of Nous-medium can even be large 
enough to be perceptible macroscopically if Nous gives the shape of a 
balloon not to one single mereia, but forms a balloon out of several 
meretas welded together. 

The very moment, however, when such a balloon has been shut on all 
sides, and the kernel has been completely wrapped up in that impenetrable 
sheil, Nous has ceased to be a one and undivided being. 

And — wmpenetrableness has even turned out to be also the principium 
individuationis. 

Thus, then, in every organism whatsoever there is, severed from the 
World-Nous and isolated by an impenetrable tegument, a piece of Nous as 
the person, the self, of the organism. 


Comparison with an Aristotelian Teaching 


That those words, ‘‘There are some in which Nous, too, is contained,” 
refer to the organisms in some way or other has been guessed by nearly 
all the interpreters. Not knowing the reason why Nous had to be 
unmixable with the other elements, they had no possibility nor desire 
to understand how any exception should be feasible. They accepted 
both assertions and reflected upon them as little as possible. 

It is not easy to determine what gave the interpreters the idea that 


1 Hippol. refut. I 9, 1; 60 Aq. 

2 The later authors are in the habit of confounding the terms éuotouepég and 
duorouepeta. Hence, it is certainly permissible to translate here éuoroueey as 
“molecules” or “meretas,” although this term is likely to have meant something 
different to Anaxagoras himself (cf. p. 189). 
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the one of those statements was aimed at the organisms. Perhaps it was 
a more or less intentional assimilation to that known Aristotelian 
teaching that, whenever a human organism is formed, also Nous, 
“coming from outside” (Sveade_ev), joins the mixture of substances and 
psyches, to leave it again at death. 

Incidentally, as early as antiquity many a feature of Aristotelian 
doctrine was ascribed in retrospect to Anaxagoras. This can be learned 
from an assertion of Aetios’, for instance, to the effect that Anaxagoras, 
too, teaches 


Nous to join (sc., the human body) coming from outside, 


Dpatev ctoxpivecdat Tov vovy, 


(Aet. IV 5, 11; A93). 


although according to Anaxagoras’ doctrine this would have been 
unnecessary since 


wherever all the other (elements) are, 


tva xal Ta KAAM TAVTA, 
fr. 14 (Simpl. phys. 157, 5; cf. p. 207). 


always also Nous is present. 

On the basis of our attempt at elucidation, the conjecture that that 
sentence might aim at the organisms comes very close to being 
substantiated. At any rate, this interpretation relieves us from 
fathering upon Anaxagoras the fault of having been blind to the 
problem implied in the plurality of consciousness-units. If he did see 
this problem, he must have become aware of it only when observing, 
and reflecting on, organisms. Consequently, one may safely assume, the 
passage offering a solution of the problem will likewise refer to the 
organisms. 


World-Nous and Separate Nous-Individuals 
The inclosed piece of Nous is of the same nature as the World-Nous, 
having been a part of It before inclosure: 
For the nous in every one of us ts a god. 
6 vols yàp NUGV otv èv ExcoTtH Dedc. 
Euripides, fragm. 1018; A48. 
But compared with the World-Nous’ infinite dimensions, this piece of 


Nous is so minute that of the World-Nous’ omniscience no more than 
almost nothing has been left to the diminutive god of a diminutive 
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world. Nearly all that it had known before, as World-Nous, has become 
hidden, unknown, in no direct way cognizable, &dyAov (adelon). The 
nous confined is dependent upon earning anew — tn the hard way of 
experience, of learning successively little by little —- a tiny portion only of 
its previous knowledge. 

The World-Nous does not need experience. It knows whatever It 1s 
touching, and It is in touch with everything because It is the medium 
embedding. 

Thus, touching (without penetrating) is a condition not only for 
Nous’ moving the meretas, but also for knowing and cognizing. 
Aristotle’s remark of comment, therefore, is correct: 


Hence Nous ... necessarily is unmixable, in order to “rule,” as 
says Anaxagoras, that is, in order to know. 


vyx dpa... apy elvar (sc., tov vodv), domep polv ’Avakaydpac 
tva ‘xpath, tovto 0’ got. va yvwelCn. 


Arist. de anima III 4. 429a18; A100. 


It tells, however, but half the truth since it neglects the other Anaxa- 
gorean sense of that ‘ ruling,” namely: “moving.” 1 

The nous confined of an individual living being is in touch with the 
walls of tts prison only. Therefore, it knows but little. It has to experi- 
ence and infer from the reports transmitted by the body’s senses, from 
the percepts, now for it the only way to get knowledge of the things 
that have become unknown: 


“For it is the percepts of the senses 2 that give percipience of the 
things unknown,” as says Anaxagoras. 


“Bug yap tv adHAwV ta parvóueva,” 2 Ho pow "Avakaydpac. 
fr. 21a (Sext. Emp. adv. math. VII, 140). 


Nous not only moves the things and knows the moved or touched, 
but also perceives and discerns all possibilities hidden therein and 
resolves accordingly. 


1 Elsewhere Aristotle appears fully cognizant of it, as, e.g., when saying: 


But he (sc., Anaxagoras) attributes to the same principle both cognition and 
motion by declaring Nous to move the whole. 


arodt8wot župo tH ath px, TÓ te yevmoxerv xal tò xtvetv, Aéywv voiv 


xiva Tò Tév. Arist. de anima I 2. 405417; Aroo. 


2 In this quotation by Sextus from Anaxagoras’ work, I take tà patvépeva in 
the simple, common meaning ‘‘percepts of the senses,’’ for good reasons avoiding 
translation as “phenomena.” (tà patvéyeva is the subject, čys tHv &dhAwv, the 
predicate of the sentence.) 
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But only what the World-Nous decides upon is put into execution 
without hindrance. For the World-Nous perceives the total of all the 
possibilities contained in the total of all existing and can thus conform. 

A separate nous, however, perceives only those possibilities which are 
in all that it has already experienced at a given time. But it does not 
perceive the conflicting, hindering possibilities in all that is still 
unknown to it. 

Conflicting resolutions of two nous-indtviduals are but two compo- 
nents of an immensely manifold bundle of components, the resultant of 
which means realization of the World-Nous’ resolution. 


Sleep and Death — Psychologically 

The World-Nous is free to open again the prison It has locked, as in 
(dreamless) sleep and death. Then the nous-individual — although 
remaining in its place! — is immediately reunited with the World-Nous, 
and the organism has lost tts separate consciousness. 

In this respect, sleep and death are exactly alike. 

As demonstrated above (p. 263), the only difference between death 
and sleep is that in death the embedding World-Nous entirely ceases to 
exercise psyche, the working-functions, thereby abandoning the 
organism to decay; while sleep is conditional upon a temporary 
relaxation of those functions exercised by the embedding Nous. 

But neither in sleep nor in death does the individual nous discontinue to 
think. It only discontinues to be separated and individual and tiny.1 

Aetios, the epitomist, concluding that to Anaxagoras sleep was “a 
corporeal state, not a psychical one” (cf. p. 263), was right — except 
that he ought to have applied his remark to death as well. Nous never 
ceases to think, neither in sleep nor in death, and to think actually, and 
not potentially only, 


for the (Anaxagorean) nous is (nous) 7” actuality.? 


6 yàp vous Evepyeta. 


Arist. Metaph. XI 6. 107245. 


1 This implies also the pattern of the relationship between the World-Nous 
and the nous-individuals. These individuals are no transformations of the God. 
Nor are they emanations from the God, strictly speaking. The basic pattern is 
rather Disjection with subsequent Reunion: The nous-individuals are splinters 
of the God, temporarily given separate existence by the God within the God. 

2 This recalls a striking analogy: the doctrine of Descartes that ‘“‘mens 
semper actu cogitat.” 
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The Site of the ‘Soul’ 

Where in the organism is the place of personality supposed to be, in 
Anaxagoras’ opinion? 

There is a remark in Censorinus (6, 1; A1o8) that, according to the 
Clazomenian, in the development of the embryo the first thing to arise 
is “the brain from which all the organs of sense proceed” (cerebrum, 
unde omnes sunt sensus). This implies that Anaxagoras considers the 
brain the central organ of the organism. It is obvious, therefore, that 
he, just as Alkmaion of Croton, connects the brain with thinking and 
volition in some way or other. 

On the basis of our findings, the nature of this connection is not 
difficult to guess. In Anaxagoras’ opinion, as one may safely assume, 
the separate nous, together with any embedded air-molecules, is located in 
the ventricles of the brain; and the brain, encircling those hollow spaces, is 
the shell which encases that precious kernel.1 


Conscious and ‘Unconscious’ Occurrences in the Organism 


How is it that so many occurrences in the organism are never felt? 

From those words, “The brain from which all the organs of sense 
proceed,” one may infer Anaxagoras to have asked this question 
himself. For that very sentence implies the answer:. 

All the organs of sense, being outgrowths of the brain, are connected with 
the brain. The nous confined learns only what is transmitted by the senses. 
All the rest is imperceptible to it. And so are, consequently, all the oc- 
currences taking place in those parts of the organism from where no nerve- 
conduction (as it would be called today) leads to the brain. These 
happenings are activities of the World-Nous surrounding the molecules of 
the organism, and the World-Nous alone, therefore, knows them. 

On the whole, most of the proceedings in the organism are being 
operated by the World-Nous, and not by the separate nous, since it 
requires far too much wisdom for such a tiny morsel of nous to perform 
them correctly and with the necessary preciseness. The physiological 
processes of digestion, for instance, pertain to that big group of 
processes taking place “unconsciously,” that is: unconsciously for the 
separate CONSCLOUSNESS. 


1 This curious opinion that the hollow spaces in the brain are the site of the 
‘soul’? has proved enduring for a very long time. Vestiges of it can even be 
found in the teaching of Descartes that the hollow spaces in the brain are the 
thoroughfare and switching-place for the so-called spiritus animales, or spiritus 
corporales, mediating the reactions upon the percepts. 
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This group, however, is only one part of the operations performed in 
the organism by the World-Nous. To the other part belong all those 
occurrences which, although not enacted by the separate nous, become 
known to it because they happen in such parts of the organism as are, 
by means of a sense-conduction, connected with the brain, or rather 
with the separate nous inclosed in its hollow spaces. Yet, of these 
happenings the separate nous becomes aware not before, but only 
during their taking place or afterwards. 


From a modern point of view, one might think that these two groups 
comprise all the occurrences in an organism. Yet, this is not likely to 
have been Anaxagoras’ opinion. He may have taken into the second 
group not only the total of instinctive reactions, though. But at least the 
deliberate movements performed on the basis of a resolution he may have 
reserved indeed for the separate nous. 

One could be tempted to say that that modern view is just too 
modern to be expected of Old Anaxagoras. But such objection would 
not be quite legitimate. One could very well imagine thousands of 
years passing until some master-minds may meet again with an idea 
which had arisen once before in the brains of a genius who was mis- 
understood by his own age and all later ages as well. 

However, it is for another reason that Anaxagoras might have 
assumed that individual consciousness did effect movements. Is not the 
nature of the separate nous the same as that of the World-Nous? 
Consequently, the separate nous must likewise be able to produce 
movements. Or rather, to put it the other way round: Had Anaxagoras 
not believed himself to be experiencing that his will (or, more intellectu- 
alistically speaking: his resolution) caused movement, he would not have 
amagined the World-Nous as a mechanical mover. For 


Just as in the living beings, it is also in nature (generally). 


nxnadarep èv tots Coorg, xal èy TH pucer... 


Cf. Arist. Metaph. I 3. 984615; A58. 


Theory of Perception 


Now we are finally in a position to attempt at hypothetically recon- 
structing what might have been Anaxagoras’ teachings on perception. 

The basic statement on this subject is implied in the report by 
Theophrastus on quite another man. That statement is almost hidden, 
and so it is no wonder that it has remained nearly unnoticed. 
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At the end of a short presentation of some teachings of Clidemus’, 
who apparently belongs to the “men around Anaxagoras” (oi zepi 
’ Avačayópav [Theophr. de sensu 1]) and seems to be the first, or even 
“the only one” (udvoc), to point at the relationship between the speciali- 
zation of the structures of the various sense organs and the various, 
specifically different sensations,1 Theophrastus says: 


However, Clidemus maintains it is only the ears that by themselves 
discern nothing but transmit (all) to the nous, and does not make 
nous the principle of all (sc., sensations), as does Anaxagoras. 
udvov Šè tae &xo&ç (KrclSynudc prot) adtas uèv oùðèv xplvenv, cic è Tov 
vovv Siaméuretv, ody Oonep “Avakaydpac oxy mov mavtwv (SC., 
aisdyjcewy) tov voŭv. 


Theophr. de sensu 38; 62A2. 
This appears to be perfectly the same as if Theophrastus had said: 


Anaxagoras maintains that the senses by themselves discern nothing, 
but transmit (all) to the nous, as he makes nous the principle of all 
(sc., sensations). 


And this means that to Anaxagoras the senses are mere messengers, 
incompetent to “discern and cognize” (cf. p. 259, n. I) the messages they 
convey to the nous confined in the hollow spaces of the brain, and that 
these messages become- sensations not until they are “discerned and 
cognized”’ by the little nous-individual. 

The messages conveyed, the “percepts that give percipience of the 
things unknown” (cf. p. 271) — of the things that have become unknown 
and hidden to the little nous by its being inclosed and surrounded with 
an impenetrable shell — these messages are the various specific qualities 
singly intercepted by the specific senses, the organs of interception and 
channels through which the messages are transmitted to the nous, to be 
combined and unified again. 


1 Thus, by this idea, Clidemus appears to be the solitary, ancient forerunner 
of those who, most recently, have abandoned the cortical theory concerning the 
site of sensation: Adolf Stöhr who has replaced it by his “sensorial” theory 
(“Gehirn und Vorstellungsreiz,” in: 24. Jahresbericht der Philosophischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien. Leipzig, 1912, and Psychologie — Tatsachen, Probleme und Hypo- 
thesen, 2nd ed., Vienna and Leipzig, 1922, pp. 77-90: “Die Bedeutung der 
Reizleitung von der Sinnesperipherie in das Zentralorgan’”’); and Bernhard 
Rensch who, independent of Stöhr, substitutes his “‘aesthetophysical”’ hypo- 
thesis for the ordinarily still dominant cortical theory (Psychische Komponenten 
dey Sinnesorgane, Stuttgart, 1952). 
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These organs are weak and small, these channels, narrow. 
True, there are differences. The organs of sense are not equally weak 
and small and narrow with the various organisms: 


(Anaxagoras says) that the bigger the living beings are, the more 
sense perception they get, and that, generally, perception is 
proportionate to the size of the organs of sense. 
alodyntixatepa dé tà elko CHa xal ards elvar xat Tb weyedosg <Tõv 
alcdytypiwv> thy alodyov. 

Theophr. de sensu 29; A92. 


Yet, weak and small and narrow they are, all the same. 


No Scepticism in Principle 

This statement must not be taken for scepticism. The fact that the 
senses are small and narrow brings about a tremendous reduction of the 
amount of messages to be transmitted, and that they are weak means 
that their sharpness has limits. But whatever they do perceive and 
transmit is allright and adequate. 

It is worth while taking up again that quotation in Sextus from 
Anaxagoras’ work we have dealt with when discussing psyche (p. 251f.): 


In consequence of their weakness we cannot discern the real fact. 
For if we take two colors, black and white, and then pour, drop by 
drop, from the one into the other, the eye will not be able to 
distinguish the little by little changes, although they are actually 
taking place. 
ÚT’ &pavedtyntos adtédyv (SC., TOV alaodHoewv) où Suvatot Ecuev xplvetv 
TANIEC. cl yao SbO AdBoruev yowWUaTA, UEAaV xal Aevxdv, cita èx 
Satépov cic Datepov xata otaydva Tapexyéowuev, od ðuvýoetæt H öy 
Staxplver TG Tapa txpdv reTaBoAds, xalnep TPdS THY PLOW UTOXEL- 
LLEVA. 

fr. 21 (Sext. Emp. adv. math. VII go). 


It reads: “The eye will not be able to distinguish the little by little 
changes.” But the human eye does have the ability of perceiving the 
one big change from the two colors in the beginning to the color at the 
end of that process, while it is one of the functions of the nous to infer 
that those little by little changes must have taken place. (Which, 
besides, shows that the later slogan, nihil est in intellectu, quod non 
antea fuerit in sensibus, would not have been accepted by Anaxagoras.) 

It is not Anaxagoras, but Sextus Empiricus, the sceptic, who in his 
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interpretation of Anaxagoras’ statement on the weakness of the senses 
unawares replaces “weakness” by ‘‘treachery,’’ saying (l.c.): 


Anaxagoras, the greatest natural philosopher, vituperating the 
senses as being weak, says: “‘In consequence of their weakness, we 
cannot discern the real fact,’’ and adduces as a proof of their 
treachery the little by little change of the colors: “For if we take 
two colors, black and white,” etc. 

6 uèv puotxatatoc "Avakaydpac a> dotevets StabdArwv tàs alodycetc 
‘in’ K&Qavpdtyntos adtayv,’ pyolv, ‘od dSuvatol gopev xplverw TAANDES, 
alOnot te moti adt&y týs amiotlac Thy Tapa wLxpov THY YPOLATOV 
èkaniayhv. ‘et yap dbo AdBoruev yoouata, wérAav xal Acuxdv, XTA. 


2 


Yet, — “weakness” is not tantamount to “treachery,” not even to 
“untrustworthiness” (the other possible meaning of émtotia). 

Anaxagoras’ attitude toward the senses is faithful in principle, and so 
much so that he even has accepted their “messages,” the qualities, as the 
ultimate “‘things’’ of the world, one must not forget. 

Incidentally, with this faithful attitude toward the senses a report in 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics on an utterance by Anaxagoras would seem to 
be well in keeping. The passage reads: 


But there is also handed down a remark by Anaxagoras to some of 
his friends (to the effect) that things will be for them such as they 
would perceive them. 

’"Avakaydpov dé xal &rópðsyua uvnuovedetar mpd¢ TGV Etalpwv Tivac, 
Sti toate’ adtotc gota, ta Svta ofa av broadBwow.t 


Arist. Metaph. IV 5. 1009625, A28. 


Physical Pain 

The Anaxagorean “weakness” (&pavpétyc) of the senses has still 
another meaning: Not only the sharpness, but also the endurance and 
capacity of the senses are limited, due to their tenderness, narrowness, 
and smallness. 


1 Burnet renders that passage as ‘Things are as we suppose them to be,” and, 
taking it for a sentence of scepticism, rejects this report as having “no value at 
all as evidence” (Early Greek Philosophy, 4th ed., p. 274). However, brokapBdverv 
does not necessarily mean ‘‘suppose,”’ it can mean as well “take up,” “receive,” 
‘‘perceive.’’ Furthermore, the integrant modification abtotc, ‘for them,” 
implying “for every one of them,” is omitted in Burnet’s translation. And 
besides, the mere fact that Burnet says ‘‘we’’ instead of the “they” of the passage 
indicates that his words are not even meant as a translation, but just as a rough 
rendering of the approximate sense of the sentence as he understood it. 
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When the amount of a “message” is too great — because of one big 
amount storming in at once — or grows too great — by too many small 
amounts of the same, piling up through perseverance — the sense 
involved runs the risk of being hurt, damaged, or even destroyed, and 
the message transmitted to the little nous-individual assumes the form of 
pain: 

This, however, (says Anaxagoras) manifests itself in the length of 
duration (of the percepts) as well as in the excessive intensity of 
the percepts. For (he says) that the bright (dazzling) colors as well 
as the excessive noises cause pain, and that one cannot hold out 
dwelling on the same (percepts) for a long time. 


pavepdbv dé TOUTO TÆ Te TOU ypdvov Ahde xai t) töv alcodntdyv 
bepBoAj) ta te yp Axurpà yoouaTta xal Tods brrepBAAAOvTAs Lépouc 
AUTYY EuTcoretv xat où TOAVY ypóvov SUvacdaL tots adTOIC Ènriuévety. 


Theophr. de sensu 29; 492. 


This is true not only in the fields of sight and hearing. It applies to 
all the senses without exception: 


But (Anaxagoras says) that any perception whatsoever (can be) 
with pain. 

dracav Ò alodnoww peta AuTNIS. (ibid. ) 
And, to be strict, — for “‘with pain,” peta vrne, could be taken am- 
biguously —: 


We experience pain in the manner of the perception itself. 


. . . AvTovEda xat adthY THY alodyjoty. 


Theophr. de sensu 17; 31A86. 


This removes the possible misunderstanding as if to Anaxagoras pain 
were an independent perception sut generis, just combined with others. 


Attempt at Reconstruction 


How do these factual statements in Theophrastus on Anaxagoras’ 
teachings about pain fit into this hypothetical reconstruction? 

The World-Nous must undo the continual perturbations of the 
“normal,” standard combining-ratios in the molecules of an organism 
by correcting deranged combining-ratios in the fields of the various 
specific pairs of opposites through opposite combining-ratios, or 
“through the opposites,” as we have seen (cf. p. 261). And since in any 
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molecule, or mereia, the normal combining-ratios can be different for 
each of the various fields (cf. p. 210), the mereta being not just a 
commixture of motvas, but a commixture of commixtures of morras, the 
undoing of the perturbations has to be performed separately for the 
contrasting motras of each quality. For only in this way can the 
previous combining-ratios be restored. 

We remember, furthermore, that in the field of any quality equal 
numbers of motras of the two opposites are being mutually compen- 
sated, and that always only the actual surplus, if there is any, of the 
one of the two contrasts is effective (cf. pp. 191 and 210). 

The intensity of every quality, therefore, is a function of the 
quantity of the effective surplus-moiras in every field (cf. p. 187). 

All this applies to all the mereias of which an organism consists. 

But here we have only to deal with the undoing of those pertur- 
bations which occur in the various organs of sense of an organism. For 
these perturbations alone come to the knowledge of that organism’s little 
nous, due to the connections of the senses with the brain (cf. p. 273). 

There is a relationship not only between the quantity of the effective 
motras of a quality and the intensity of that quality, but also between 
the sizes of the organs of sense of an organism and the intensities of the 
sensations resulting at the end of the whole process. Or to put it even 
more exactly: The intensity of a sensation 1s conditional upon two factors: 
on the intensity of a quality to be perceived — which depends on the total 
amount of effective moiras of that quality — and on the size of the perceiving 
organ — which corresponds to the amount of the mereias that organ 
consists of. 

The amount of effective motvas can happen to be foo small for the 
size of a sense organ of a certain living being, but just fitting to the size 
of the respective sense organ of another living being. That is to say: In 
relation to the total amount of the meretas of a sense organ of a certain 
living being, the amount of effective motras can be so small that it is 
insufficient for ‘‘filling up again” (émavanAnpody), for undoing in each of 
the meretas of the organ the continual, so to speak “‘physiological,”’ 
perturbation of the normal combining-ratio in the field of the quality 
concerned. Yet, with the analogous sense organ of an accordingly 
smaller living being, the same amount may be sufficient. Thus, in the 
one case the ‘“‘message’’ passes unpercerved, and there is no sensation at all, 
while in the other case a normal sensation would result: 

(Anaxagoras says) that, generally, perception is proportionate to 
the size of the organs of sense. For (he says) that those living 
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beings which have large ... eyes see large (objects) as well as 
from far, but those having small ones, contrariwise (t.e., small 
objects as well as from near). But (he says) that also with hearing 
it is the same. For (he says) that the large (living beings) hear the 
big (sounds) and the (sounds) from far, while the smaller (sounds) 
remain hidden (1.e., unperceived), but the small (living beings), the 
small (sounds) and the (sounds) from near. And (he says) that it is 
the same also with smell... 


amAGs selva. xarà tò weyedoc <tév alodytypiwow thy alodyouw. bo 
uèv yp pweyadAous ... dpdaAuovs Eyer, reyaAa te xat nóppwðev Spay, 
baa dé pixpovc, Evavting. duotws dé xal ent tio dxoh>. Ta uèv yàp 
ueyda THY LEYAAWY xal TOV móppwðev axoveL, Ta 8’ ZARTTO Aavdc- 
vetv, Ta O& uxo THY ULXpdv xal TH èyyús. xat Ext THe dappncews 
duolws, XTA. 


Theophr. de sensu 29 and 30; Ag2. 


On the other hand, the total amount of effective mozvas of a quality 
specific to a sense organ can be much foo great for the size of that organ, 
that is to say, for the total amount of the mereras of the organ. The 
result will be that the amount of motras spreading over the meretas of 
the organ surpasses the undoing of the previous perturbation and 
effects for every mereza an excessive derangement of its normal 
combining-ratio in the field of the quality in question far toward the 
opposite direction. 

This can be brought about in two ways. Such an excessive derange- 
ment of the combining-ratio can occur at once, through an exceedingly 
intensive quality, that is: through an exceedingly great number of 
effective moivas storming in at once. And it can happen as well by way 
of a perturbation not superintensive as such, but becoming excessive 
through summing up, in other words, by a perception lasting for an 
exceedingly long time (cf. p. 278). 

In these two cases, the resulting sensation will assume its form of 
pain. 


Physical Delight 


Pain is not a durable state. The excessive derangement ending in a 
combining-ratio exceedingly discrepant from the normal combining- 
ratio has to be ironed out. This the little nous does in the same way as 
the World-Nous when correcting perturbations: through “the oppo- 
sites.” The little nous makes the organism flee from dazzling light to 
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shadow, from torturing noise to stillness, from unbearable heat to 
coolness, and so on, until normalcy is reached again, which means, 
until a percept is in perfect harmony, as to the mixture of the morras, 
with the normal combining-ratio of the moras of that quality in the 
meretas of the perceiving organ. 

This perfect harmony — this évapydrrew (cf. Theophr. de sensu 7 and 
9; 31A86 — is obviously the condition for physical delight. 

For between “‘too little” (result: no sensation at all) and “‘too much” 
(result : painful sensation) there are many shades. Among these, there is 
a minimum, the point of “just enough” to make for a weak, indifferent 
sensation, and an optimum, the point of perfect harmony as described 
above, making for a strong but not too strong sensation, which is to say 
that the perception assumes its form of pleasure (cf. p. 186). 

Thus, the condition for a percept to be pleasant is that harmony. And 
the condition for a percept to become pleasant is the process in itself of 
approaching to that state of vigorousness, be it a coming from the 
point of indifference or a coming back from the point of aching. 

While physical pain excites a tumult in the organism, physical 
delight allays and pacifies. Yet, it is not durable, either, due to that 
“physiological” instability of the perceiving organs themselves, that 
continual perturbation beyond the power and control of the little nous. 


Apparently, we have no authentic statement on what, in Anaxago- 
ras’ opinion, is the condition for physical delight. However, there is a 
sentence in Theophrastus that amazingly looks as if it could fill the gap: 


(He says,) however, that delight comes about through those being 
alike as to the moiras and the mixture, but pain, through the 
opposites (sc., as to the mixture of the morras). 


Hdcavar dé tots óuolorç xara te <t> dpLA xal THY xPKoLV, AUTEtodat 
dé rotg évavttotc. 


Theophr. de sensu 9; 31486. 


True, this sentence is contained in Theophrastus’ report on - 
Empedocles. But with regard to the new findings about the relation- 
ship between Anaxagoras and Empedocles (as presented p. 286 ff.), one 
could be tempted to apply this sentence to, if not to reclaim it even for, 
the Anaxagorean doctrine. And so I am taking the pdpre (morta) of the 
passage, which means “particles,” in the sense of the Anaxagorean 
term wotpat (moivat), which means exactly the same. 
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No ‘Pain-and-Delight’-Element 


Anaxagoras, as we have seen, did not consider physical pain an 
independent perception suz generis, but a possible form of every 
perception. Nor did he take physical delight for a special kind of 
perception, we may safely assume. Pain and delight are not made of 
motras of a specific pair of opposites. No Aurypdév- and yaptev-motras 
(‘‘sore’’- and “‘pleasant’’-motras) are mentioned anywhere in Anaxa- 
goras’ enumerations.}! 

Pain and delight, to all appearances, are ultimately conditional upon 
quantity: upon the quantities of the mozvas of the various specific 
qualities and, on the other hand, upon the quantities of the meretas 
forming the various specific organs of sense (cf. pp. 187 and 270). 
Quantity, however, is not an ultimate “thing” in Anaxagoras’ view, 
not an element, no more than are shape or surface. But the morras, the 
“seeds,” of the elements have shapes and surfaces and quantities, or, as 
Anaxagoras says, anticipating the result, “pleasures” (cf. p. 185), in 
that sentence about the 


seeds ... having all kinds of shapes as well as of surfaces and 
pleasures, 

, Y 3Q/ 4 y \ 4 \ e , 
OTEpUATA ... xal LEAS TAVTOLAG EYOVTA xal YpOLaG xal NOovac. 


fr. 4 (Simpl. phys. 34, 28, and 157,9). 


A Gross Misinterpretation 


Anaxagoras’ view that upon excessive intensity every perception 
becomes painful was given a meaning as if he had taught 


seeing and hearing ... to be painful, 
TÒ OpKY xa TO KxOvELV.. . elvat AUTTNPOY, 
cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. VII 15. 115467; A94. 
or 
every perception to be with pain, 
Taoav alodnow weTa TÓVOUV, Aet. IV 9, 16; A94. 
or 


every perception whatsoever to be (actually connected) with pain, 
dracav atcodyow weta Aus, 


Theophr. de sensu 29; Ag2. 


1 In the modern controversy about whether or not physical pain and delight 
are special “modalities,” and whether or not there are separate pain-nerves or a 
specific pain-centre, Anaxagoras would have sided with William James (Psycholo- 
gy, 1143 ff.), Adolf Stöhr (Psychologie, 2nd ed., 165 ff.), Theodor Ziehen (Leitfaden 
der physiologischen Psychologie, roth ed., 2ooff.) against Blix, Funke, von Frey,etc. 
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which is the way Theophrastus himself understood this sentence 
already quoted. And still more explicitly: 


However, frequently when having a perception we experience pain 
in the manner of the perception itself, (or, even, not frequently,) 
but, as says Anaxagoras, always: for (he says) every perception to 
be with pain. 

xaLTOL TOAAAKIC alodavdmevol AUTOVUEDA XAT AdTHY THY alaodnoty, wW< 
<Ò’ > “Avakaydpas prnotv det maxoav yp alodnow elvat yet Ab. 


Theophr. de sensu 17; 31486. 


Only Aspasios, in a remark of comment upon the passage in Aristotle 
cited above, says: 


... yet, it was not their (sc., the Natural Philosophers’) opinion 
that the living being is in a condition of pain continually. 

. 00% &0dxEL ye avTOIs (SC., Tols puctoAdyotc) del èv nóv elvat tò 
cov. Aspasios ad Arist. l.c., 156, 14; A94. 

That ostensibly Anaxagorean statement had to be considered 
nonsensical, of course. And as a matter of fact, Theophrastus was 
looking for a reason why Anaxagoras might have made such an 
assertion, and he came to say that 


this may seem to be conclusive from the presupposition (sc., that 
perception comes about through the opposites). For every unlike 
when touched effects pain, 

önep av óčerev &xóńovðov elvar tH brodecer’ r&v yap tò &vóuorov 
ATTTOPEVOV TOVOV TAPEXEN Theophr. de sensu 29; A92. 
as if Anaxagoras had come to his findings by means of Aristotelian 
syllogisms. 

No doubt, this is a gross, a really bad misinterpretation of that 
Anaxagorean teaching. Theophrastus may have been influenced in this 
respect by Aristotle. But all the same, this palpable mistake should 
justify an attitude of reserve and cautiousness toward all of Theo- 
phrastus’ reports on the Anaxagorean theory of perception. 


Scanty Reports on Details 

About details of Anaxagoras’ research into the “‘psychophysiology”’ 
of the various senses, we can say very little beyond the basic ideas as 
delineated in the foregoing. 
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From the scanty reports by Theophrastus we learn only a few of 
these details, such as that Anaxagoras considered the image on the 
pupil of the eye the final condition for seeing; that he maintained that 
light, or as he himself would have put it: “the bright,” must always be 
the concomitant cause if an image is to be formed on the pupil (so that, 
consequently, even a perception of black would not be possible without 
some light); that he knew some living beings see better by night, but 
most by day, and that he guessed this difference might be conditional 
upon the color of the eye; that he suspected hearing might have 
something to do with the fact that the bone surrounding the brain is 
hollow; and a few more. 

And then there is also that passage in Vitruv (cf. p. 236, n. 1) 
alleging Anaxagoras to have dealt with optics to solve problems of 
scenography and perspective, following the example of Agatharchus 
who Vitruv says had been given advice by Aeschylus. This report 
seems to be considered unreliable by philologists. They ought to have 
cogent reasons, and it may be they really have. For otherwise the 
master of Euripides should not seem unlikely to have written also on 
this topic, making use of results from his analysis of sight which is said 
to have been one of his favorite subjects. 

Strangely enough, Theophrastus when summing up calls the teachings 
of Anaxagoras on perception a “common and hoary doctrine.” Yet, he 
admits that Anaxagoras has made original contributions of his own 
about all the senses and most in the analysis of sight because, obviously 
for its supreme degree of variegation and differentiation, this was to 
him the “great” sense, while the functioning of what Theophrastus 
calls the “more corporeal” senses was not made clear: 


Anaxagoras, then, ... upholds this somewhat common and hoary 
doctrine. Except that he says original things of his own about all 
the senses and particularly about sight because it is the great 1 
sense, but he does not clarify the more corporeal senses. 


"Avakaydoug uèv bv... xoy tiva TAUTHY xal maAradv ddEav dva- 
lA s s > N ’ 2 ~ > A \ , >A ~ 
gépet. TAHY Udtov El nacas Ayet TALS ALODHOEGL xal UAALOTA ETL TH 
Ser dóti TÒ uéya 1 aiodavduevdy got, ob NAOT SE TG CWUATIXWTÉ- 
> \ 
xc ALGUNOCELS. 
P a Theophr. de sensu 37; A92. 


1 The replacement of the meaningless uév of the text handed down by yvéya in 
the more recent editions seems well justified. In this way, the passage acquires a 
meaning similar to the idea of one of the first sentences in Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
(980a26) where it says that, of all perceptions, we like most those through the 
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Plants, Too, Have Individual Consciousness 


Nous, then, and not only World-Nous, but also separate nous, is 
present in every organism whatsoever: 


For Nous is in all the living beings whatsoever, in large ones as 
well as in small ones, in honored as in less distinguished ones.1 
èv dmac. yao Smapyew adtov totic Cog xal yeyo xat ptxpotc t 
xal tiltorg xal XTLULOTÉpOLG. 

Arist. de anima I 2. 404b3; AIoo. 


This is true, even, of the plants, according to Anaxagoras: 


For the Platonists, the Anaxagoreans, and the Democriteans 
believe the plant to be an animal stuck in the earth. 


Cov yàp yyerov To putov elvan of rept TTAatwva xal ’ Avačayópav xat 
Anpudoxprtov otovtTar. 


Plutarch. quaest. phys. I 911D; AII6. 


Anaxagoras and Empedocles assert them (sc., the plants) to be 
moved by desire and positively declare that they have sensations and 
feel pain and pleasure. 

"Avakayépasg pév odv xat “Euredoxajce ériduuta tadta xiwvetodar 
AEyousw, aiadaveodai te xal Aumetodar xal Hoecdar SuaPeBarodvrar. 


Nic. Damasc. [ Arist.] de plant. I 1. 815a15,; A117. 


Anaxagoras, however, and Democritus and Empedocles declared 
the plants to have also mind and cognition. 


e 


ó òè "Avakaydpas xal ó Anuóxpiroçs xal 6 EuneðoxAñs xal vodv xat 
yvG@ouw elrov čyetv tT puta. 


Nic. Damasc. [ Arist. ] de plant. I 1.815616; AII7. 


Thus, that also the plants have individual consciousness seems to 
have been taught first by Anaxagoras who, in this respect, was 
followed by Empedocles and Democritus. 


eyes, ‘‘because among the perceptions this one makes us know a thing best and 
shows (so) many distinctions” (.. tı wdAtaota moet yuwplGew te ude abty tov 
alodjcewv, xal morArdc SnAot Stapopdc). — G. M. Stratton, in his Theophrastus and 
the Greek Physiological Psychology before Aristotle, renders the words ibti tò uéya 
aloSavépevév otiw as “when he sets forth the part which size here plays in per- 
ception.” One may doubt whether this can still be called a translation. 

1 This very Anaxagoras-like sentence makes quite an impression (despite the 
form ptxpoic instead of optxpoic) as if it were an outright quotation, though in 
indirect speech, from the work of Anaxagoras. 
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The same opinion was advanced by Albertus Magnus in the 13th 
century A.D., then again, in the beginning of the modern era, by 
Thomas Campanella 1 and, one century ago, by Gustav Theodor 
Fechner.? 


An Ungrateful Disciple 


Many a reader might have taken umbrage at the statement that 
Anaxagoras was followed by Empedocles in this respect. For it is 
customary to take the system of Anaxagoras for a further step in a 
direction previously inaugurated by Empedocles who, although the 
younger of the two, is commonly supposed to have influenced Anaxa- 
goras. 

However, I take the liberty of disagreeing. For I have taken to 
heart a precious sentence, written by A. E. Taylor in a remarkable 
essay on ‘‘The Date of the Trial of Anaxagoras” 3: 


The history of scientific thought will never be rightly written, even 
in its main outlines, until we learn that a thing is none the more 
certain because it has been pronounced allgemein bekannt by a 
chorus of Herren Professoren. 


It is not very difficult (though it would lead us too far here) to 
demonstrate that one can understand, and account for, all of Empedo- 
cles’ natural philosophy if one presupposes Anaxagoras, but not 
inversely. 

True, there is that well-known statement in Aristotle that Anaxago- 
ras was to Empedocles. 


anterior in age, but posterior as to their works. 


TH èv HnAtxla mpdtepos . . . Totg ðè Epyous botepoc. 
Arist. Metaph. I 3. 984ar1,; A43. 


But this could mean that Anaxagoras began publishing later than did 
Empedocles who apparently was somewhat impatient in this respect 
and eager to become famous. 

Besides, however, there have been handed down some reports that 
are just cut out for placing the whole relationship between Anaxagoras 
and Empedocles in quite a new and unexpected light. 

Alkidamas of Elaia, a contemporary of Plato’s, was a disciple of 


1 1568-1639. 
2 1801-1887. 
3 The Classical Quarterly, II (1917), 81-87. 
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Gorgias’ who had been a disciple of Empedocles himself. This Alkida- 

mas has related that Empedocles attended lectures by Anaxagoras and 

later imitated his philosophy: 
According to Alkidamas’ report in the “Physics,” at the same time 
Zenon and Empedocles attended lectures by Parmenides. Later 
they left, and then Zenon philosophized in his own way, but the 
other one (sc., Empedocles) attended the complete courses (Siaxodcoaz) 
of Anaxagoras’ lectures and of Pythagoras’ 1: And of the one (sc., 
Pythagoras) he (then) imitated the dignified ceremoniousness tn the 
habits of life as well as in outward appearance, but of the other (sc., 
Anaxagoras) the natural philosophy. 


"Adrndduas 8’ èv tõ Dvoixe (Orat. Att. II 15666 Sauppe) pyar xata 
TOUS AUTOVS xpdvous Zývwvaæ xai "EuredoxrAsa dxotoat Mappyevidon, 
cl)’ botepov amoyuproat, xat tov uev Zhvova xat idtav prrocopyjoat, 
tov è "Avakaydpou Siaxodoa. xal Tudaydpov! xal tod pév Thv 
ceuvornta naoa. tod te Biou xal tod oynuatos, tov dé THY quoto- 


hoylav. Drog. Laert. VIII 56; 31 At. 


This report by Alkidamas is well in keeping with the questionable 
character of a man tremendously gifted whose real motives were 
indulgence in his reckless vanity and a rage for affecting the multitude. 
It is quite in harmony with the way of a man covetous of fame, greedy 
of glory, who by reflecting people among his contemporaries was called 
an “impostor and charlatan,” a ydén¢ (goes): 

According to Satyros (as relates Diogenes Laertius), Empedocles’ 
own disciple 

Gorgias had reported that he himself witnessed Empedocles 

humbugging the public. 

Topytav ... Aéyew wo xùtòc map|etn tæ "EuredoxAy yontevovet. 
Diog. Laert. VIII 59; 31Å1. 


Which is readily understood when placed side by side with those of 
Empedocles’ verses in which he boastfully promises to teach how to 


1 Burnet (Early Greek Philosophy, 4th ed., p. 202) remarks to this passage: 
“Alkidamas, who had good opportunities of knowing, made him (sc., Empedo- 
cles) a fellow-student of Zeno under Parmenides. Theophrastus too made him a 
follower and imitator of Parmenides. But the further statement that he had 
‘heard’ Pythagoras cannot be right. No doubt Alkidamas said ‘Pythagoreans’.’’ 
Incidentally, it is a perfect enigma why neither here nor anywhere else in his 
book Burnet mentions with a word the momentous fact that Alkidamas, ‘‘who 
had good opportunities of knowing,” in that same sentence reports that Empedo- 
cles also “attended the complete course of Anaxagoras’ lectures.” 
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arouse or calm down a storm, how to make rain and sunshine, and how 
to revive the dead (fr. r11).} 

But in addition, that report by Alkidamas joins well with another 
testimony of no less outstanding interest and importance: 

Timaeus, the historiographer, in the ninth section of his work,? 
speaking of Empedocles as of a former hearer of Pythagoras, point 
blank relates 


that he (sc., Empedocles), having been found guilty of logoklopia,® 
was at that time denied (further) participation in the lectures (just 
as Plato [sc., recently] ). 


Sti xatayvwavels éni Aoyoxrottia tote (nade xal TAdtwv) tev Aóywv 
EXWAVIN WLETEYELY. 


Fr. Hist. Gr. I 211, fr. 81; 31Atr. 


This was the way the Pythagoreans were able to deal with people of 
that kind. Anaxagoras, however, did not have at his disposal an 
organization like the Pythagorean Union. Hence he was not in a 
position to punish a young, rich, vain Sicilian for exposing to the 
public in grandiloquent and bombastic verses 4 some of the basic 
ideas, diluted and popularized, of his master’s philosophy at a time 
before the master himself had made up his mind to publish his own 
doctrine. For Anaxagoras was by no means bent upon becoming 
famous. His way, concerning even the most brilliant of his teachings, 
was ‘‘to keep them dark and spread (them) step by step in a few words 
only and under precaution or in strict confidence” (cf. p. 223), since he 
taught in Athens and had to be on his guard ... The only thing 
Anaxagoras could do was to protect himself from similar experiences 
by being subsequently still more cautious in admitting new listeners to 
his lectures. And it may have been for reasons of this kind indeed that 


1 Cf. the very instructive essay by G. F. Unger, “Die Zeitverhaltnisse des 
Anaxagoras und Empedokles.” Philologus, Suppl. IV (1884), pp. 511-549. 
2 Cf., also, Diog. Laert. VIII 54; 31 At. 
3 “Theft of the doctrine,” meaning: publication without permission or even 
against interdiction. 
4 It is remarkable how disparagingly Aristotle speaks of Empedocles: 
For if one ... takes it according to reason, and not according to what 
babbies Empedocles, one will find, etc. 
el yao tig ... AnuBdvor mpdc Thy Siavorav xal un mpòs & Peaalletar Adyeov 
"Euredoxaie, evenoet xT. 
Metaph. I 4. 985a5; 31 A 39. 
5 It is understood, however, that Empedocles’ philosophy does not consist of 
popularized Anaxagorean ideas alone. 
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Anaxagoras later on refused to admit as a hearer the young Democritus. 

One almost feels inclined — although it is, of course, impossible to 
furnish any proof — to, also, interpret those lines of poetry by Euripides 
in praise of Anaxagoras (see p. 169) as an implicit repudiation of 
Empedocles. When reading of the man “who holds in his mind 
knowledge of science and neither for damage of his fellow-men nor 
wrongful deeds intends to go,” and that “people of this kind never are 
worried with grief over shameful commisstons,’’ many a contemporary 
might perhaps have remembered Empedocles, of whom just the 
opposite was true. For in this man’s life there were plenty of “wrongful 
deeds” and “shameful commissions.” It might have been well known 
that in his native country he committed two downright judicial 
murders, not to mention other crimes, and that, at the urgent request 
of the sons and grandsons of those innocent victims, he alone was not 
permitted to come back to Akragas from exile (in 461 B.C.), although 
his fellow-exiles were allowed to return.! 


An Overdue Vindication of Honor 


Having mentioned that Democritus was not admitted to Anaxago- 
ras’ lectures, we cannot abstain from dwelling for a short while on this 
fact and seizing the opportunity for repudiating a vicious slander that 
has persisted through the ages up to this day. 

Taking revenge for not having been accepted as a hearer, Democritus 
afterwards cast on Anaxagoras the slur of plagiarism: 


Favorinus, in his Varta historia, relates that Democritus says 
about Anaxagoras that his tenets on the sun and the moon are not 
his own but ancient ones, and that he stole them; and that he 
mocks at his cosmology and his teachings about Nous, having a 
grudge against him because, as everybody knows, he had not admitted 
hum. 
DaBwpivoc Sé prow év Ilavrodar}) totopta (FHG III 582 fr. 33) 
Agyei Anudxertov nepi “Avakaydpou, ðc odx elynacav adtod af SéEar af 
te Tepl HAlov xal cednvys, GAA’ aoyatat, tov òè Spynpjodar Siacdpetv te 
avtod ta nepl týs Staxocuyjcews xal tod vod, éydpac¢ Exovta mod. 
adtdov, Sti Oy wh meoaHxATO aUTOV. 
Diog. Laert. IX 34 and 35; A5. 
Diels has declared that by the “‘ancient”’ tenets ‘‘on the sun and the 


moon,” allegedly “stolen” by Anaxagoras, Democritus meant doctrines 
1 Cf. G. F. Unger, l.c., p. 530. 
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of Leucippus’. To bolster up his assertion, Diels adduces two passages, 
one from Diogenes Laertius, the other from Aetios. 
In the first report, Leucippus is said to have taught 


the circle of the sun to be the outermost, the circle of the moon the 
nearest to the earth, the circles of the other (stars) to be between 
the two. And all the celestial bodies to be burning through the 
quickness of the movement, but the sun to be, additionally, set in 
flames by the stars; the moon, however, to get only a small share 
of the fire. 


elvat dé tov Tod Alou xdxAov ELwtatov, Tov dé TIS GEAHVNS Tpocyeróta- 
tov, <tovG S&> TÖV &AAwv petakd tobdtwv. XAL mavta ÈV ta OTPAO 
mupovavat Sia TO THYOS TÁG pops, Tov Sé HALov xal UNO TÕV doTépwv 
éxmupovavar’ thv S& cEAnVHY TOU mupòs òAlyov weTarauBaverv. 

Diog. Laert. IX 33, 67A1 


Yet, there does not seem to be much similarity between these 
opinions and the astrophysical teachings of Anaxagoras. Besides, it 
would have been an awkward way of expression if Democritus, who is 
said to have been younger than Anaxagoras by about forty years, had 
designated teachings of his own master, Leucippus, as “ancient.” The 
marking, on the other hand, of the tenets in question as those “‘on the 
sun and the moon” could rather make us think of such as are really 
concerned with these two celestial bodies alone: the explanations of 
solar and lunar eclipses and, above all, the knowledge that moonlight is 
nothing but reflected sunlight. These were indeed teachings which 
Democritus could have justly called “ancient.” But Anaxagoras, as we 
have seen (cf. pp. 236 and 238), never claimed as his own these ancient 
doctrines of which he just approved. 

The second passage quoted by Diels in support of his assertion is 
quite a surprise: It does not even refer to Leucippus, but to Democritus 
himself, and consists of one short half-sentence indicating that 


Democritus (sc., said the sun to be) a glowing clod or stone. 


Anpdxpitos wudpov À mérpov Stdmupov (sc., elvar tov HAtov). 
Aet. II 20, 7; 68A87. 


Therefore, the one of the two passages pointed at by Diels collapses as 
an evidence. 

That other passage, however, though not convincing to an unbiased 
reader, has been sufficient as a justification for Diels to contrive quite 
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a story 1 about Leucippus of Abdera, the “nordic” scientist, who in 
468 B.C. in the meteorite of Aigospotamoi (not far from Abdera) found 
masses of red-hot iron and, thereupon, made up the “amazing hypo- 
thesis that likewise all the other shining celestial bodies were glowing 
clods of metal.” But in Athens people did not want to have anything 
to do with those “nordic” scientists of Abdera, says Diels, and so these 
teachings did not meet with response “until in Athens, the capital of 
the empire, they were soon afterwards presented as his own by the man 
from Klazomenai, Anaxagoras, whose story has been believed ever 
since up to this day, although Democritus, the pupil of Leucippus and 
no doubt a trustworthy witness, accused him of plagiarism.”’ 

Having read this “nordic” fantasy by Diels, one easily understands 
why he could not tolerate a pushing back of the life dates of Anaxagoras 
by 33 years (533-461, instead of 500-428, cf. p. 170), and why the 
Prussian Herr Geheimrat had to silence a scholar like G. F. Unger who, 
following the example of the great philologist K. F. Hermann, had 
dared to pronounce such a heresy. 


The Actual Differences in Intelligence 


In every organism whatsoever, then, Nous is of the same nature, 
Anaxagoras maintains. 

But what about the differences in intelligence between man, animal, 
plant, and between the various species and individuals in these three 
realms? How may Anaxagoras have accounted for these differences? 
He has certainly not overlooked this obvious problem. 

The difference in intelligence between any separate nous and the 
World-Nous was easily deduced from the difference in their quantity. 
The same explanation could also be applied to the differences between 
the miniature nous-individuals, although there is no knowing whether 
or not Anaxagoras took account of this point. But at any rate, if he 
did, then with the series (not sufficient alone, of course) of graded nous 
quantities he has combined another one, the series of the different levels 
of organization: 

The World-Nous makes organisms of the most variegated structures, 
simple organisms and complicated ones, coarse ones and fine ones. 
Obviously, there is no accomplishing with a simple machine as much as 
with a highly complex one. Hence, the more complex and the more 
subtile an organism’s construction ts, the more numerous and the more 
varied are the ways of acting avatlable to Nous. 

1 Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1908, p. 710. 
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Among animals, therefore, always that one is more intelligent which has 
a relatively larger skull or which 1s constructed in a relatively more 
complex and subtile way. 

In the World-Nous, maximum quantity is combined with the 
highest level of the body’s organization. For Its body is the sum total 
of the other elements. 

This is not so strange as it may sound. True, Nous has spatial 
extensiveness ! and, therefore, could be called a kind of body itself.? 
But just as the separate nous, filling the ventricles of the brain 
extensively, is a (fine) body and, besides, has a (coarse) body, the 
organism, so the World-Nous not only ts a fine body, but also has a 
coarse body: the sympan of the other elements. If the World-Ghost is 
the world’s ghost, then the world is that ghost’s body, of course. If the 
organism is a micro-cosm, then the universe is a macro-organism. And 
only world-body and world-ghost together are a full world-personality.? 
The only difference is that the world-body, with all the organisms, is 
(embedded) in the world-ghost, whilst the separate little ghosts are 
(inclosed) in their bodies, according to Anaxagoras ... 

It is quite certain that, to account for the differences in intelligence, 
Anaxagoras did make use of the differences in the levels of organi- 
zation. Proof of it is his amazingly ingenious statement that 


it is because of his being armed with hands that man is the most 
intelligent animal. 
dud TO YEtpAG EyeLv PoOVILwWTATOV civar TAY CHOY &VIOWTOV. 

Arist. de partt. anim. I 10. 687a7; AI02. 


The Aristotle Mystery 
To this so astonishingly modern-looking statement, Aristotle reacts 
with the queer objection: 
But according to reason, (Anaxagoras ought to have said that) 
because of (man’s) being most intelligent he has got hands. 
etroyov ðè Sia TÒ ppovruwtaTtov elvat yetpacs AnuBaverv. 
Arist. de partt. anim. I 10. 687a9; AI02. 


No less queer is Aristotle’s attitude in the face of the whole problem, 
Anaxagoras’ solution of which he was not ready to appreciate. In 
Aristotle, as already mentioned, Anaxagoras’ teaching is cited that 

1 Cf. p. 192. 


2 Cf., however, p. 320. 
3 Cf. p. 321 concerning panzoism, etc. 
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there is Nous ‘‘tn all the living beings whatsoever, in large ones as well as 
in small ones, in honored as well as in less distinguished ones.” This 
quotation is followed by Aristotle’s polemic remark: 


But nous, if meant as intelligence, does not seem to be equally 
present in all the living beings, nay, not even in all the human 
beings. 
od patvera. 5’ & ye xar gppdvnaw Acyduevosg voc T&oW ópolws 
Omdpyew Tots Coors, AAA’ O0dE Tots aVOPwTOLG TKO. 

Arist. de anima I 2. 404b5; Aroo. 


On the whole, the Stagirite’s way of presenting the doctrines of his 
predecessors does not seem to be quite appropriate. I cannot help 
having the impression that a great many of their constructions were 
understood too subjectively by Aristotle and have been distorted in his 
reproductions.1 


1 When in my small monograph of 1917 I wrote this and the subsequent 
sentences, I supported this opinion, considered heretic at that time, by the 
following annotation: 


Allmdhlich hört man bereits auf, sich dieser Tatsache zu verschliessen. 
“Er (sc., Aristoteles) berichtet vorzugsweise als Kritiker, aber eben deshalb 
sind auch seine Angaben nicht überall unbedingt zuverlässig, besonders da 
er an fremde Lehren den Massstab seiner eigenen Grundbegriffe legt.” 
(Ueberweg, Grundriss dey Geschichte der Philosophie, T°, herausg. v. 
Praechter, 1909, S. 13.) — “Denn so wenig skrupulés Aristoteles in histori- 
schen Dingen war, wo sein kritisch-polemisches Interesse ins Spiel kam, ...”’ 
(Heinrich Maier, Sokrates. Sein Werk und seine geschichtliche Stellung. 
Tübingen, 1913, S. 93.) — “Möchten die Plato-Interpreten doch endlich 
anfangen, wenn sie tiber Platos Ideenlehre etwas beweisen wollen, es aus 
Plato zu beweisen und nicht aus Aristoteles. Es wird ja eben bestritten, 
dass des Aristoteles Auffassung der Ideenlehre unvoreingenommen, objektiv 
historisch sei. Sie ist vielmehr, wie übrigens seine ganze Darstellung und 
Beurteilung der älteren griechischen Philosophie, durchaus diktiert von 
seinen eigentümlichen philosophischen Voraussetzungen. Wie darf man da 
immer wieder argumentieren: die Auffassung des Aristoteles ist die richtige, 
denn — Aristoteles sagt doch so und so!’’ (Paul Natorp, “Ueber Platos 
Ideenlehre,” In: Philosophische Vorträge, veröffentlicht von der Kantgesell- 
schaft, Nr. 5, Berlin, 1914, S. 20.) 


Since then, the necessity of being cautions in using Aristotle’s statements about 
his predecessors has been almost generally acknowledged and has become 
routine among philosophers as well as philologists, and so much so that today 
younger scholars are sometimes even inclined to disqualify a report merely 
because it is Aristotelian (Cf. p. 85). All the more gratifying is the objective, 
matter-of-fact attitude as expressed in the Foreword to Aristotle’s Criticism of 
Presocratic Philosophy (Baltimore, 1935) by the American philologist H. Cherniss 
who, incidentally, has been familiar with that old monograph of mine. On pp. 
IX, X, XI, and XII of this meritorious book by Cherniss, we read the following 
brilliant sentences: “Aristotle was capable of setting down something other than 
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For centuries, this man was considered the unattainable model and 
pinnacle of human sagacity. And yet, the great Ephesian’s con- 
struction, for instance, so bright and almost palpable, remained 
“‘obscure”’ (cxotetvdc) to him, and by his way of presenting the cardinal 
teachings of Anaxagoras he made it possible that, beginning from a 
millennium and a half later, every once in two or three centuries some 
scrap or other of Anaxagoras’ doctrine was invented quite anew, as, 
e.g., by Ibn Rushd (Averroés), Nicolaus of Autrecourt, Leibniz, 
Berkeley, and Ernst Mach. What may have blinded Aristotle’s eyes to 
such a degree, exactly when regarding those ancient philosophies? Are 
we to expect a thinker of his historical importance and authority 
simply to have been incapable of familiarizing himself with trains of 
thought different from his own, to have just had trouble in grasping 
those grand philosophies, and the doctrine of Heraclitus to have been 
obscure to him since he was dazzled by so much brightness? 

Such an assumption would be considered almost blasphemy, I am 
sure, and the causes hinted at would hardly be accepted. 

Therefore, this strange peculiarity of Aristotle has to remain a 
mystery beyond the reach of luminis naturalts cone of light, perhaps 
for ever ... 


INFINITY IN SPACE AND TIME 


Cosmogony has not yet come to an end, according to Anaxagoras. 
Did he assume this process would endlessly go on spreading, in 
correspondence with the infinite extensiveness of the pantahomou? 


One Cosmos or Many Cosmot? 


The answer to the question of whether Anaxagoras realized the 
process of cosmogony as endlessly spreading appears to be implied in 
the following sentences, as quoted in Simplikios: 


the objective truth when he had occasion to write about his predecessors. ... 
He was ‘nearer’ to them than are we, it may be objected; but nearer in time does 
not mean nearer in spirit, and it can be shown that Aristotle was so consumed 
with the ideology of Platonism and the new concepts he had himself discovered 
or developed that it was impossible for him to imagine a time when thinking men 
did not see the problems of philosophy in the same terms as did he. ... the false 
impression that Aristotle was interested in preserving the doctrines of the 
Presocratics for their own sake. ... Aristotle’s belief that all previous theories 
were stammering attempts to express his own aids him in interpreting those 
theories out of all resemblance to their original form.” 
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. and that (also there) human beings as well as all the other 
living beings having breath have been fit together (sc., out of the 
various meretas) ; and that (also there) men have common dwelling- 
places and tilled corn-fields, just as with us, and that they have 
also a sun and a moon and the other (stars), just as with us, and 
that the soil lets sprout forth for them many (plants) of every kind 
which they use for their living}, gleaning the best. By that I (wish 
to) have stated concerning differentiation that it may be taking place 2 
not only with us, but elsewhere as well. 

. . . Xal aVIOWTOUG Te CUUTAYHVaL xal TH Ara CHa boa Puyhy eye. xat 
Tols ye avdpwrotow elvar xal mbAetg ovvwxnuévas xal Eoya xatec- 
xeuacuéva, Momtep TAS utv, xal HéEArdv te adtotow elvat xal oedAnvyny 
xai TH KAAM, orep nap’ Hutv, xal thy yHv adrotor púetv TOAAG Te xal 
TAVTOLA, WV EXELVOL TA OVHLGTA OUvEeveyucLEvOL Eig Thv oxov yeGvrat.t 
TUTA Lev OVV uot AgAExTaL nepil THC &roxpioiog, StL Odx Av TAP’ Huiv 
uóvov aroxpivetyn,? HAAR xal KAA. 

fr. 4 (Simpl. phys. 34, 28 [also 157,9/]). 


1 Literally: ‘‘of which the best they glean and use for living.” The basic 
meaning of otxyotc is ‘‘dwelling’’, “living”, ‘‘chousehold’’. Diels takes ofxyog in 
its secondary meaning ‘‘house”’ and, taking ele thv ofxynow for a local determi- 
nation of ovveveyxdmevot, translates: ‘wovon sie das beste in ihr Haus zusammen- 
bringen und davon (!) leben.” (The faulty German of ‘‘und davon leben” has in 
Dr. Kranz’ translation been replaced by ‘‘zu ihrem Gebrauch.’’) The rhythm of 
the sentence, however, does not seem to chime in with this interpretation, since 
to sever ypévtat from els thy ofxyow is rather violent. Besides, one should then 
expect the plural ‘‘into their houses” (cig tàs olxhoetc). 

2 The optative with &v is the potential for the present tense, of course. Hence: 
“that differentiation may take place” (or ‘‘may be taking place’’) “not only with 
us.” Diels’ translation as ‘‘statigefunden hat,” the past tense, is a double mistake 
since he neglects the meaning of an optative with &v (as a modest, conjecturing 
assertion) and, in addition, overlooks that in the past the potential would have to 
be expressed by the indicative with & of an historical tense, according to an 
elementary rule of Greek grammar. I ruefully confess to have sinned against this 
rule myself when in my Anaxagoras publication of 1917, in opposition to Diels’ 
“stattgefunden hat,” I wrote “stattgefunden haben dürfte” (p. 91). Only much 
later it came to my mind that this emendation still neglected the meaning of the 
optative with & as the potential for the present tense. The adequate German 
translation would have been ‘“‘stattfinden dürfte.” This would have been also in 
keeping with the Anaxagorean view that cosmogony has not yet come to its end, 
and that differentiation of the peri-echon is still incessantly going on (cf. pp. 243 
and 233). Alive to my translation of 1917, Dr. Kranz (in the 5th and 6th editions) 
has finally changed Diels’ ‘‘stattgefunden hat” into “stattgefunden haben dürfte.” 
Thus, he has corrected only one half of the mistake, I am sorry. (Incidentally, 
someone has pointed out (Museum, Sept.—Oct. 1949] that a modest assertion 
referring to the past has been expressed through the optative with &v allegedly 
somewhere in — Herodotus. But such exception does not invalidate the rule, of 
course.) 
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‘With Us’ and ‘Elsewhere’ 


What do these sentences refer to? What is the meaning of “with us” 
and “elsewhere” in this context? 

Is “elsewhere” supposed to mean any unknown regions of the earth? 
This is not probable. For then it would have to read “the sun and the 
moon” instead of “a sun and a moon,” as already Simplikios has 
observed.1 

Or should here &AAy, (“elsewhere”) have a temporal sense and refer to 
a past stage of the earth? This, too, is impossible. For Anaxagoras says, 
“they use” (ypévrat), and not, “they used”? (éypa@vto), as likewise 
Simplikios has pointed out. And, besides, Anaxagoras says, ovx av 
aroxoitely, but not, obx &v arexpldy (or aexplveto). 

One could perhaps also think that those sentences refer to inhabitants 
of some star. Yet, apart from the fact that in this case, too, “the sun” 
etc. would have been more appropriate — are not the stars glowing 
clods of stone? Only modern natural philosophers, now and then, 
believe that living beings can take birth, and survive, on a glowing (or 
having been glowing) celestial body ... 


Is the Moon Inhabited? 


However, what about the moon? According to Anaxagoras, its mass 
is mixed with particularly great quantities of the dark and the cold, so 
that, in contrast to the other celestial bodies, it is shady and cool (cf. 
p. 237f.). (In this way, Anaxagoras tried to account for the fact that the 
moon had to have its light from the sun and did not give off the 
slightest heat, although, as a glowing stone clod like the other stars, 
it should have been shining by itself and fiery.) 

Yet, though second in size among the bodies in the sky, the moon is 
still quite a tiny thing in comparison with the earth, being smaller by 
far than the Peloponnesus peninsula. Why, then, should Anaxagoras 
have come to think the moon was inhabited? That the moon is “earth- 
like” means only that “‘it has high and flat and hollow parts” like the 
earth.? 

True, Diogenes Laertius — and he alone - says 3 that, according to 
Anaxagoras, 


the moon contains homes (otxjoetc), but also summits and gorges. 
1 Phys. 157, 9. 


2 Aet. II 30, 2; A77. 
3 Diog. Laert. II 8; A1; cf. p. 235, n. 1. 
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And it may be proper to assume that the source of this assertion are 
those sentences about “human and the other living beings . . . having 
dwelling-places ... just as with us,” all the more so since Diogenes 
employs the same word otxyowg used by Anaxagoras, though not 
exactly in the same sense, in another part of that passage. 

But such a view would be a misinterpretation due to some super- 
ficiality. It would certainly have been somewhat nonsensical to say 
that ostensible inhabitants of the moon have “‘also a sun and a moon 
and the other stars, just as with us”... 

And so Simplikios is obviously right when declaring that here 
Anaxagoras 


hints at some other cosmogony besides the one with us. 


Etépav tTiva Staxdouynow mapa thy rap huty atvittetar. 


fr. 4 (Simpl. phys. 157, 9). 


Duration of Cosmogony and the Destiny of the Stars 


Therefore, “elsewhere” refers to other worlds, existing or developing 
simultaneously with our own world system. 

Nous started the differentiation of the pantahomou simultaneously 
from infinitely numerous points probably equidistant 1 from each other. 

During the process of cosmogony, between the individual world 
systems there is present the pert-echon, consisting of pantahomou. 
Since this is invisible and impervious to light, the inhabitants of the 
one world system cannot become aware of the fact that their system is 
not the only one in existence. This fact can only be conjectured by the 
most sagacious minds among them, and that is what Anaxagoras does, 
saying in a most modest way 2: 


... that differentiation might be taking place not only with us ... 


.. . Ömr 08x &v nap’ uty wdvov aroxpidety . . . 


The growth of all these systems will come to its end when the 


1 This seems to me more appropriate to the way of Nous. Unless those 
starting-points were equidistant from one another, all of the cosmoz would not be 
finished within the same time. 

2 Theodor Gomperz (Griechische Denker, 2nd ed., I, pp. 181 and 182) pokes 
fun at the ‘‘orakelhafte Sicherheit, mit der er (sc., Anaxagoras) seine gesamten 
und darunter auch manche dem Menschenverstand grell widersprechenden 
Theorien verkündete,” and particularly at the ostensible fact that he ‘‘mit der 
Zuversicht eines Offenbarungsglaubigen von anderen Welten erzählte, in denen 
es genau so zugehe, wie auf Erden.” I have not been able to find any justification 
for this mockery. 
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pantahomou-stock of the peri-echon will have been consumed, as far as 
this is possible with the globularly undulating progress of differenti- 
ation. 

The problem of whether or not the process of cosmogony requires 
infinite time has herewith been solved: 

I} the process began simultaneously from infinitely numerous points, 
equidistant from each other, of the infinitely extensive pantahomou, then 
it must come to its end within a finite time. 

Its result will be: an infinite number of finite cosmoi. 

This implies also the answer to the question of whether it is really 
the destiny of every star to fall down to the earth finally (cf. p. 234): 

The pantahomou once exhausted, there will be no proskrithenta any 
more nor, consequently, any further growing and becoming overweighty of 
the stars. And so they will remain henceforth in those spheres in which they 
will be at the end of evolution. 


‘The Whole’ and ‘the Wholes’ 


The primordial period previous to this evolution, to sum up, was the 
period of the invisible pantahomou, of the meretas seemingly quality- 
less in consequence of the combining-ratio 1:1. In this period, there was 
nothing but one homogeneous, undifferentiated infinite multitude of 
molecules seemingly non-existing, embedded in the one infinite non- 
molecularized World-Nous. 

The name for that is “the whole,” “the universe,” “the sympan” 
(tò oburav) — tn the singular. As a matter of fact, in that fragment 
which describes the truly primordial condition, characterized by its 
imperceptibility in consequence of “the mixture of all the elements,” 
the word is used in this way, that is: in the singular. 

Subsequently, Nous chooses an infinite number of infinitely small 
starting-districts, of “small somethings,” of ouixod tive (smikra tina), 
equi-distant from each other, to be the centres of an infinite number of 
future worlds. By the globularly undulating progressions of the worlds 
forming activities of Nous, these worlds are steadily growing into a 
steadily decreasing peri-echon of pantahomou. And this fert-echon is 
incessantly being consumed by differentiation, dtaxprots (dtadkrisis), and 
by severance of the differentiated, &nóxptoıs (apókrisis), in a constant 
stream of prosknithenta, augmenting these growing worlds. 

Henceforth, there is no more one whole, no one sympan — in the 
singular —, but an infinity of wholes, an infinity of sympanta (oburavta) 
— in the plural — each of them consisting of a growing cosmos and its 


3) 66 
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pert-echon. And indeed, in that fragment which presents the condition 
immediately following the start of cosmogony — that condition in 
which the initial invisibility of the “things”? already produced by 
differentiation is effected only by the initial smallness of their aggre- 
gations — in that other fragment, in a contradistinction distinct 
enough, Anaxagoras speaks of “the sympanta” (tà oburavta), in the 
plural. 

Today, the process of cosmogony is obviously still going on. For still 


out of the clouds water is severed and out of the water earth, 
èx psv yàp T&v vepeaA@yv wp anoxplvetat, éx dé TOD bdatos Y7, 


fr. 16 (Simpl. phys. 155, 21, and 179, 6). 


and still no infinity of world systems is offered to the eyes of man, still 
it seems as tf the starry sky were the end of the universe. 

But when, in times to come, this evolution will have ended and, 
thereupon, the infinite embedding Nous’ activity will but consist in 
preservation of the formedness, then there will lie revealed an infinity of 
finite cosmo1, beaming in the radiance of their shining suns and 
glittering starry skies, a heavenly beauty, marred not even by a 
rainfall ... 


Witnesses — Contesting and Endorsing 


There is a passage in Aetios (II 1, 2) according to which Anaxagoras 
would not have assumed a plurality of cosmot. Anaxagoras is mentioned 
there as one of those teaching “the cosmos to be but one” (év« tov 
xócpov). 

This report does not seem to be very reliable. The same Aetios 
relates that Archelaos, Anaxagoras’ disciple, belongs to those assuming 


infinitely numerous cosmoi in the infinite space ... 


&relpovg xdamous èv T@ arelow ... 


Aet. II 1, 3; 60413. 


The disciple, however, is not likely to have differed from his master in 
so essential a point. Either both taught the cosmos to be but one or 
both believed in infinitely numerous cosmot. And I prefer that possi- 
bility which seems to me more probable with regard to the technique of 
composition. 

True, there is one Anaxagorean fragment that, at a hasty glance, 
seems to tell against me: 
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The (elements) in this one cosmos are not separated from one 
another nor cut off with an axe from one another, neither the warm 
from the cold nor the cold from the warm. 


od XEXOpPLOTAL GAAHAWY TA ÈV TH Evil xdouw, ObdE ĞTOXÉXOTTAL TEASKEL 
ote TÒ Depuov and tod Puypod obte tò huypdv ard TOU Jepuoð. 


fr.8 (Simpl. phys. 175, 11, and 176, 28). 


But these words do not imply that there ts only one cosmos. On the 
contrary, the meaning of the sentence apparently is: In this one 
cosmos, the one in which we ourselves are, in our cosmos, such and such 
a law is at work — that much I know. I cannot know whether the same 
law is valid also in the other cosmot. But there, too, it might be ‘‘just as 
with us.” 

In addition, however, — what about the following passage in Sim- 
plikios? 

Anaxagoras has placed Nous at the head as the cause of motion 
and origination, and the things being differentiated by Nous (t.e., 
taking origin by this differentiation) have brought forth the 
worlds ... 

THs òè uiwhoems xal ths yeveoews aitov ExéotynGe Tov vodv 6 ’Avak- 
aydpac, ÚP’ ov Staxpivdpeva tou... xdapouc .. . éyéwyoav. 


Simpl. phys. 27, 2; At. 


(The plurality of cosmoi, of “worlds,” as taught by Anaxagoras, has 
to be taken in the ancient sense and means no more, strictly speaking, 
than a plurality of parts of space of the one and only world of the naive 
ametaphysical monism of the Greeks. A true plurality of worlds — in the 
sense of the contrasts: “world appearing to me, or I-world,” ‘‘thou- 
world, appearing to thee, metaphysical to me,” and “external world, 
appearing to none of us” — was not yet conceived of by Hellenic 
antiquity. Cf. also p. 164.) 


The Ostensible Beginning in Time 


Thus Anaxagoras might have restored the world fragment before his 
eyes to a complete world picture comprising all infinity, in the spatial 
sense. That in this picture the fathomless presents itself in an artistical- 

1 Allegedly, Protagoras and Aristippus of Cyrene the Elder did already have 


these contrasts. I do not agree. But it would lead too far afield to account for my 
reasons here. 
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ly symmetrical and harmonious arrangement is a trait genuinely 
Hellenic. 

Has he with equal artistry moulded his world in the temporal sense ? 

First, pantahomou-stage lasting an infinitely long time; then, 
suddenly, a cosmogony taking a finitely long time; and, thereupon, 
everlasting duration of the finished formedness — this is not particularly 
artistic, to be sure. Such construction could be graphically symbolized 
by a straight line coming from the infinite; then, all of a sudden, being 
broken and mounting in an angle oblique to its previous direction; and, 
thereafter, running parallel with the former direction to the other side 
and again towards infinity. Such a picture appears to be primitive 
rather than artistic and of harmonious beauty. 

Yet, this presentation fully responds to the interpretation accepted 
from times immemorial of the Anaxagorean doctrine: 


Anaxagoras says that the world after having originated from the 
mixture once and for all continues ever since being arranged and 
differentiated by the ruling Nous. 


2 J [A , A , > ~ 4 
tòv “Avakaydoav Agyew a&rak yevóuevov tov xócuov x TOD ulywatos 
Staévetv Aowtov U6 TOU vod EpecTtHtoc Storxovmevov Te xal diaxpivd- 


pevov. Simpl. phys. 154, 29; A64. 


If Anaxagoras did construct in this way, then, in this respect, he was 
no artist, he alone, almost, among the philosophers of ancient Greece. 


Eudemos’ Reproach and Simplikios’ Attempt at Refutation 


Already Eudemos the Aristotelian considered Anaxagoras deserving 
of blame for operating with a cosmogony’s beginning in time. 

Simplikios by whom this is reported has tried to refute that reproach 
by asserting this whole origination of the world to be just a fiction, 
comprehensible from the requirements of didactic presentation. Xeno- 
crates had declared Plato’s cosmogony in the Timaeus to be meant as 
but virtual, that is to say, he had maintained one has to realize the 
Platonic cosmogony as placed back into eternity. Hence Simplikios 
believed himself to be justified, by the same right, in taking also 
Anaxagoras’ doctrine in a way as if in his construction the world’s 
simultaneous existence were drawn asunder into the succession of a 
genesis for reasons concerning style only: 


That the world took origin at the beginning of a (certain) time 
seems to be asserted by Anaxagoras, Archelaos, and Metrodoros of 
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Chios. They say, however, that also motion began (then). For, 
while all had been resting in the previous time, motion came in, 
they say, only by Nous, and in consequence of that motion the 
world took birth. But they, too, seem to have assumed a beginning of 
cosmogony (merely) for the sake of a didactic arrangement of 
presentation. 


ar’ &py7jc òè ypdvou Soxovar Aéyetv yeyovévat tov xdopov “Avakaydpac 
te xal “Apyéanog xal Mytpddwpoc 6 Xitoc. otor è xal thy xlvyow 
koEaotat pact. npewovvtay yap tov pd TOD ypóvov tæv Svtwv xivnow 
éyyevéodar pacty b7d Tod vod by’ He yeyovévas tov xdonov. patvovtar dé 
xal odtor TaEEWS Evexa SidxoxaALXTIs KoYHY THs xoopoTtotlac Srodéue- 
vot. 


Simpl. phys. 1121, 21; A64. 
(Cf. also Simpl. de caelo 304, 5, and 305, 21.) 


However, Simplikios’ opinion cannot be accepted. For Anaxagoras 
expressly teaches the process of cosmogony has not yet come to its end. 
Consequently, the “beginning of cosmopoeia”’ (&py} tňs xooporcortac) 
must have been meant as a true beginning in time. 

Thus it looks as if Anaxagoras did deserve Eudemos’ reproach. 


Rehabilitation 
In Eudemos’ opinion, still other items of Anaxagoras’ philosophy are 
deserving of blame. Let us have a look at these additional objections. It 
may be they will offer a handle for a — rehabilitation of Anaxagoras. 
According to Simplikios’ report, 


Eudemos reproaches Anaxagoras not only because he maintains 
motion not having existed before to have arisen at some time, but 
also because he has fatled to make a statement as to whether it will last 
or will at some future time discontinue, although it is not obvious 
(whether this will happen or that). “For what is there to prevent,” 
he says, ‘‘that at some future time Nous will deem it right to bring 
the universe to a standstill, just as Nous has put it in motion, 
according to that man’s assertion?” But in addition, Eudemos 
makes also the following animadversion upon Anaxagoras: “How 
is it possible that any privation should be prior to the positive 
condition contrary to it? Consequentiy, if rest is privation of 
motion, it could not exist before motion.” 

6 òè Evdyuos péugeta: tH "Avakaydoa od uévov, Ste uh Tpórtepov 
ovaay &pbaotal mote Agvet thy xivyoty, AA’ Ste xat wept Tod Seapevery $ 
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Antew notè mapeAurev ciety, xalrep obx Svtos pavepov. “th yap xwAvet, 
onol, S6Ea notè TH vO oTHoa návta yonuata, xadarep éxetvos eliev 
uwyjoa;’” xal totto dé aitietar tod “Avakaydpov 6 Ebdyuoc: “rös 
évdéyetar orépnaly twa mpotépay elvat týs &vtixeruévyg EEewes; cl odv $ 
hpeula atépynos xwwhoews otv, ovx av ely TPO ths xvocws.” 
Simpl. phys. 1185, 9, A59. 


What is there to prevent, says Eudemos, that at some future time 
Nous will think it right to bring the world to a standstill, to undo 
cosmogony, to decompose the cosmos into the pantahomou again? Here 
Eudemos is quite right. The one assertion implies the other. If Nous is 
able to compose, Nous must also be able to decompose. 

But why does Eudemos pronounce that statement in so reproachful 
a tone? According to Simplikios, Eudemos wanted to blame Anaxa- 
goras for having failed to make a statement “‘as to whether it will last or 
will at some future time discontinue,’ although — in Simplikios’ 
opinion! — this is not obvious. Eudemos himself, however, says, “What 
is there to prevent that ...?’’ This means exactly the same as, ‘“There 
is nothing to prevent, it is evident, it is obvious that ...” And if it is 
obvious indeed that Nous being able to compose can decompose again 
as well, then it will no doubt have been obvious also to Anaxagoras. 
That he did not explicitly pronounce an obviousness is deserving of 
praise rather than of blame. 

One could perhaps think there is some reason for another reproach: 
Even if Anaxagoras considered it self-evident that Nous will destroy 
the world again after a period of finishedness, he still should have 
offered a mechanics of that decomposition, just as he has constructed a 
mechanics of composition. 

Yet, at second thought one easily understands that to explain the 
mechanics of decomposition would have been merely to say that 
decomposition would be the strict inversion of composition. In other 
words, not only the fact of decomposition but also its mechanism is an 
obviousness. 


Eternal Periodicity 


If, then, Anaxagoras assumed that upon the pantahomou-stage 
follows the stage of the world’s formation, that this is succeeded by a 
period of finishedness, replaced, by turns, by a period of decomposition, 
until finally a return to the starting-condition, the condition of 
pantahomou, takes place — then it is obvious that he did not believe in 
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this succession of phases as happening only once, but assumed a 
beginning-less and endless periodicity of the cosmic occurrence. 

In this way, also the third reproach by Eudemos collapses. For now 
Eudemos is free to compose himself by imagining that prior to the 
pantahomou-stage, after which this actual cosmos is being formed, and 
even prior to any pantahomou-stage for that matter, there can always 
be placed another cosmos-stage.! 


Does ‘Pantahomow’ Imply a Sleep of Nous? 
According to Stöhr, the Anaxagorean construction might have been 
blamed also from another angle. 
Diogenes of Apollonia, a contemporary of Anaxagoras’, is quoted in 
Simplikios as saying: 
This, however, seems to me evident that (the divine being) is 
great as well as powerful and eternal and immortal and knowing 
many things. 
GAAK TOUTS uor OHAov Soxet Elva, Str xal wEya xai ioyvpdv xal &tdrov xal 
ADAVATOV xal TOAAR ELOOG orti. 


64 fr. 8 (Simpl. phys. 153, 20). 


This sentence is allegedly a disapproval of Anaxagoras to the effect 
that the pantahomou-stage is an assumption below the dignity of Nous 
as a godhead since the pantahomou implies the conception of a sleep of 
Nous.? 

Yet, there is no necessity to attribute such a meaning to that 
sentence. At any rate, however, such a censure would be unjustified. For 
never did Anaxagoras take Nous as sleeping during the pantahomou: 

Always Nous knows all. But not always is Nous active, too. In the 
pantahomou-stages, Nous is merely resting, just like the Heraclitean 
Logos. The one time, it is the 


Nous acting. 
VOUG TOLOY. Hippol. refut. I 8, I; Aqz2. 


The other time, it is the 
Nous resting, 
VOUS QVATAVÓLEVOG. 


1 Incidentally, it is not by an incapacity of spontaneous motion that the 
pantahomou is unmoved. The pantahomou is without translatory motion merely 
due to the compensation of its own contrasting motion tendencies (cf. p. 201). 

2 A. Stöhr, Der Begriff des Lebens (Heidelberg, 1909), p. 34. 
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But any time, it is the 
Nous having all knowledge about all. 


VOUS YVOUNV YE TEPL TAaVTOG TOA Toya. 


cf. fr. 12 (Simpl. phys. 156, 20). 


“Never He sleeps and never He slumbers.” 
Mens semper actu cogitat. 


The Three Hellenic Attitudes Regarding Commencement 


The doctrine of an eternal periodicity of the cosmic occurrence could 
be considered all the more obvious by Anaxagoras as it had already 
been propagated by the most distinguished among his predecessors and 
contemporaries, such as Anaximander and Heraclitus. 

On the whole, there are among Greek philosophers but three types as 
to the attitude regarding these problems: 

Those like Thales — provided one may give credence to the reports — 
or Aristotle simply offer a description of the existent world as it is and, in 
their opinion, has been from all eternity and will be forever. These are 
the inartistic ones. 

The truly constructive natures among them, however, let the world 
originate from some starting-condition, and of these there are two 
groups. With those like Plato, the origination’s point of time has to be 
placed back into eternity, and the whole construction has to be under- 
stood as meant but merely virtual. The others do mean an outright 
origination, but in return insert it into a beginning-less and end-less 
periodicity. 

None has assumed a proper, true start in time happening but once. 
Anaxagoras would completely fall out of Greek ways had he done so. 

With a Greek philosopher, the lack of an utterance about this point 
should rather imply that in this respect he agrees with his predecessors. 
One should not think of a Hellene as having assumed a true, Biblical 
beginning in time unless he affirms it expressly, unequivocally, and to 
the exclusion of the contrary. 


A Weighty Endorsement 


Besides, however, it is by no means so absolutely certain that 
Anaxagoras has not spoken about this point as one would expect with 
reference to Eudemos or Simplikios. 

Not only is Anaxagoras mentioned by Aetios among those philoso- 
phers who have taught 
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the cosmos to be destructible. 


odaptoyv tov xócuov. 
Aet. II 4, 6; A65. 


But, in addition, there is a very satisfactory and perfectly unequivocal 
endorsement. According to Aetios, Archelaos, Anaxagoras’ disciple, 
has taught that 


infinitely numerous worlds take origin and perish in the infinite 
space within every veering around. 
ametpoug xdopoug v 7H &nelpy xate nouv meptaywyny (Sc., 
yiveoDdar xal pdelpcodat). 

Aet. II 1, 3; 60A1}. 


To prove that in this fundamental point the disciple dissented from 
his master should be somewhat difficult ... 


Remarkable Analogies 


In the whole conception, there seems to be implied an intrinsic 
compulsion to construct in this way. For in philosophies positively 
unconnected with, and independent of, the Anaxagorean teachings 
there are quite astonishing analogies. 

Exactly the same idea of an infinite number of world periods is in the 
Samkhya doctrine whence it has passed into Jainism and Buddhism.1 
Here, also, each world period consists of four phases. At first, there is 
the stage of sdmyd-’vasthd, the condition of equilibrium of the three 
gunas, those constituents of the “material” world.2 Then follows a 
perturbation of the equilibrium of the three gunas and, as its conse- 
quence, the world’s evolution. 


When the evolution of the world total (sarga, srshti, samcara) has 
come to its end, a period of continuance (sthitt) follows. ... When 
the time of continuance is over, the universe dissolves, in such a 
way that ... in retrograde motion the products become reabsorbed 
into the respective material causes from which they have origi- 
nated. Through this process of reabsorption (laya, pralaya, 
pratisarga, samhara, pratisamcara), the three gunas arrive finally 
at the state of equilibrium again; primordial matter is then in the 


1 See Richard Garbe, Die Sdmkhya-Philosophie, 2nd ed., 1917, p. 287. 

2 Also the gunas, just like the Anaxagorean elements, are absolute qualities, 
and the term sdmyd-’vasthéd could even serve as an outright translation of 
pantahomou. 
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same condition again as in the time before evolution and perse- 
veres in being so until the dawn of a new cosmogony.1 


(Translated from the German original.) 


Even Immanuel Kant, in his Natural History of Heaven, has not been 
able to escape from that compulsion to construct a periodicity. This is 
all the more significant as he was rather obliged not to offend Scriptural 
belief in a temporal beginning of the world. 

Thus Anaxagoras, too, might have believed in a world built by Nous, 
upheld by Nous, destroyed by Nous, and built again, upheld again, 
destroyed again, in countless veerings of changes recurring again and 
again, from all eternity to all eternity. 


ANAXAGORAS AND POSTERITY 


From the very start, the philosophy of Anaxagoras seems to have 
been misunderstood in its fundamental and characteristic features: the 
doctrine of elements and the doctrine of Nous. 


The Elements — Aristotelian And Otherwise 


It has been demonstrated how confusing the reports in Aristotle are. 

But the question still remains how Aristotle came at all to father 
upon Anaxagoras the queer teaching that parts of organisms, “‘such as 
bone and flesh and marrow,” were the elements, and that air and ether 
were mixtures of these and other elements of that kind. 


The Riddle of the Aristotelian Reports 
According to Aristotle, Anaxagoras allegedly taught that 
the homotomereses are the elements, 
TX óuotouep OTOLYEta, 
while, according to this hypothetical reconstruction, he could only have 
taught that . 
the “elements” are homotomereses, 
óorouEep TA OTOLYELE. 
One could very well imagine Anaxagoras as having said: ‘““Those four 


principles of a former pupil of mine are no principles at all. They are 
homotomereses only, as I call it, or masses of equal meretas. They are to 


1 R. Garbe, l.c., pp. 284 and 285. 
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my really ultimate ‘things’ as roots are to seeds. And that is also why 
this unfaithful disciple has very wisely called them roots of all (návtwv 
p.C@uata 1) and has not dared to call them seeds of all (n&vtwv onép- 
wata). 

Now, komotomeres is also a term in Aristotle’s own phraseology, but 
with a considerably different meaning.? Aristotle, with his ever 
prevalent regard for verbal expression, was interested in when and 
when not the same name can be used for a part of a thing as for the 
whole thing,? and accordingly called a thing homotomeres, “of equal 
parts,” or anhomotomeres, “of unequal parts.” 

Although, consequently, also the metals are homoiomereses to him,4 
he mainly applies this term to certain parts of organisms. Every bit of 
flesh can still be called flesh, and of marrow, marrow, etc., while a part 
of a face cannot be called a face any longer. Therefore, a face or a hand 
or a foot, etc., does not belong to the homoiomereses, but to the 
anhomotomereses. 

It could have been by the meaning of homoiomeres in his own 
terminology that Aristotle was lured into perverting what would have 
been correctly expressed as “The elements are homotomereses”’ 
(óuorouspň ta ototyetax) into a “The homoiomereses are the elements” 
(ta Guotouepy ototyetax), which has no slightest resemblance to any 
Anaxagorean idea. 


Confusion with Anaximander 
There is another amazing performance of Aristotle’s. 


When discussing the philosophy of Anaximander, we have found 
that Aristotle takes the Apeiron, or “One,” for a mixture and ascribes 
to Anaximander the teaching that “from the One the contrasts contained 
in it are secreted.” And from Simplikios, the commentator, we have 
learned that by those contrasts are meant the well-known opposites: 
“warm, cold; dry, moist; and the others.” 5 


1 Empedocles, fr. 6. ‘““Stoicheia,’”’ the word used by Aristotle, was since Plato 
the usual term for the four Empedoclean elements, earth, water, air, and ether. 

2 That “the word óuorousphs, whether he (sc., Anaxagoras) actually used it 
himself or if others represent him as having done so, cannot have the same 
meaning as it has in Aristotle’s system” has been found out also by A. L. Peck 
(‘‘Anaxagoras: Predication as a Problem in Physics,” in: Classical Quarterly, 
XXV [1931], p. 34). 

3 Cf. De gen. et corr. I 1. 314a18. 

4 Meteor. IV 8. 384b32, and ro. 388a13. 

5 Incidentally, the words “and the others” indicate that not just any opposites 
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We have come to understand (cf. p. 155) that to take the Apeiron of 
Anaximander for a mixture is not justified, that this is a confusion with 
the Anaxagorean doctrine,! and that such confusion may have arisen 
from the similarity of a mixture containing the opposites with a quasi- 
mixture: something unique, namely, that changes into opposites. 

Yet — unless we want to impute to Aristotle a completely superficial, 
humdrum confusion of Anaximander with Anaxagoras -, from that 
none too exact report it would at least follow that Anaximander, and 
not Anaxagoras, would have been the first to arrive, in the analysis of 
the world, at those ‘‘opposites.’’ And the decisive difference would then 
be that Anaximander still believed in a possibility of deriving the 
various pairs of opposites from one, unique, although undefinable, 
origin X, while Anaxagoras, for the first time alive to the naiveté of 
mutability, was also the first to understand that those various modali- 
ties of sensation, and the various pairs of ‘‘opposites,’’ respectively, 
were really ultimate, irreducible constituents of the universe (cf. p. 


177). 


A Strange Criticism 

It is worthwhile reading again, if only in translation, part of that 
passage in Simplikios and the passage in Aristotle, as mentioned just 
above and quoted at length in our discussion of the Apeiron of Anaxi- 
mander (cf. p. 151f.): 


Yet, this man (sc., Anaximander) constructs the origination (sc., of 
the sensible stuffs) not so that the primordial stuff changes, but so 
that the opposites become separated in consequence of the eternal 
motion. That is also why Aristotle has put him into the group of 
the Anaxagoreans (!). 

Simpl. phys. 24, 13; 12 A Q. 


And: 


... The others, however, (teach) that from the One the contrasts 
contained (in it) are secreted, as says Anaximander and all those 


are meant, but merely those of which each pair corresponds to one field of 
sensation (cf. p. 177). This is usually overlooked by all those interpreters, ancient 
as well as modern, for whom the problem implied in the irreducibleness of the so- 
called modalities of sensation is, and was respectively, too difficult to grasp. 

1 Cf. my Anaxagoras monograph of 1917, p. 103. — Abel Rey, likewise, (La 
Jeunesse de la science grecque, Paris, 1933, p. 59) considers the interpretation of 


Anaximander’s “‘infinite’’ as a mixture a confusion with the theory of Anaxa- 
goras. 
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saying that the One is also many, as do Empedocles and Anaxa- 
goras. For these, too, have the other things be secreted from the 
mixture. 

Arist. phys. I 4. 187a20, A 9. 


The statement in Simplikios as well as Aristotle’s own words show 
that Aristotle has attributed the opposites not only to Anaximander, 
but also to Anaxagoras and even Empedocles. May we, then, assume 
that Aristotle did have some occasional gleam of understanding of that 
the homoiomereses were not the ultimate Anaxagorean elements? 

The answer is implied in the sentence following the quoted passage. 
Having stated that ‘‘these, too, (sc., Empedocles and Anaxagoras) let 
the other things be secreted from the mixture,” Aristotle continues: 


But the difference between them is that the one (sc., Empedocles) 
constructs a recurrence of them, the other (sc., Anaxagoras), a 
happening but once, and that the latter (sc., Anaxagoras) assumes 
as infinite the homotomereses as well as the opposites, but the former 
(sc., Empedocles), the so-called elements alone. 


Stapépovar Ò aAAHAWY TH Tov èv TEplodov roiv TOUTwY, Tov Ò’ 
e ` A A Ul , e ~ s > A ` 
drake, xal tov èv ğrerpa t te óuorouep xal tàvævtlia, tov d& tà 
KAaAOVPEVAa OTOLYELA uóvov.l 


Arist. phys. I 4. 187a23,; 31 A 46. 


Here the opposites and the homotomereses are put side by side as if 
they were two co-ordinated things. And accordingly, after a few lines 
(187b5 [not quoted in Diels]) Aristotle, commenting on Anaxagoras, 
produces even a juxtaposition such as “white or black or sweet or flesh or 
bone’! This does not indicate that Aristotle grasped the proper 
meaning of Anaxagoras’ idea. 

(An Italian scholar, calling the opposites an “ancient Jonism,” has 
managed - with reference to a misinterpreted passage in fragment 12 


? The last word of this sentence, “alone” (udévov), has quite surreptitiously and 
without further ado been suppressed by Diels in his quotation of this Aristotelian 
passage among the reports on Empedocles (21 A 46). The purpose of this 
arbitrary proceeding is altogether incomprehensible. In later editions, Dr. 
Kranz has tried to offer something like a subdued justification. He reproduces 
the text as mutilated by Diels, though. But in a laconic footnote to 31 A 46, he 
states: “ototyeta uóvov Ar. Hss.: uóvov fehlt Simpl. a. O.’’ That is to say, he 
admits that in all the Aristotle manuscripts the last words of the sentence are 
ototyeta uóvov, but points out that in Simplikios’ quotation of that Aristotelian 
passage the word uóvov is lacking. Yet, this is at best an apology, but not a 
justification of Diels’ high-handed suppression. 
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(cf. p. 202, n. 2) — to characterize the Anaxagorean opposites as “ʻa 
not well digested and understood reminiscence of an ancient Jonism.”’ 1 
With regard to the appalling juxtaposition quoted above, it would have 
been more appropriate for that scholar to speak of a “reminiscence” of 
a fundamental Anaxagorean doctrine ‘‘not well digested and under- 
stood” by Aristotle ...) 

Moreover, in another passage Aristotle criticises the Anaxagorean 
doctrine in a way manifesting beyond all doubt that he was indeed far 
from penetrating to the cardinal Anaxagorean conception. In his 
Metaphysics, some lines before that description of the (seemingly) 
quality-less Anaxagorean primordial mixture (cf. p. 204), we read: 


... For although it is preposterous and wrong to maintain that all 
had been mixed in the beginning, first, because then it should be 
conclusive that still earlier (the constituents) would have had to be 
there unmixed; secondly, because by nature everything is not 
capable of being mixed with everything, and in addition to these 
reasons, because the passions and acctdentals would be severed from 
the substances ... 

. &tóTov yao Svtog xal kAAWS TOU pPaoxel petydar THY &pxňy 
návta, xal dix TÒ GuuBatvery Kutxta Setv tpotrapyetv, xal Sia TÒ u) 
mepuxévar TG Toydvtt plyvotat TO tuyóv, mpòs SE TOUTOLG StL Ta 
nadn xal tà ovpBeByxdra ywpetCorr’ av t&v ovordy, xTA. 


Arist. Metaph. I 8. 989a33-b3 (not in Diels) .2 


That is to say: Exactly the very point of the whole construction is 
mistaken for a defect. 


A Dubious Evidence against Periodicity 


Before leaving antiquity behind, we have still to dwell a little on that 
passage in Aristotle quoted above where he speaks of the differences 
between Anaxagoras and Empedocles. According to Aristotle, Anaxa- 
goras ‘‘constructs a happening but once” of the world occurrence. 


1 “.,. si tratta di una reminiscenza dell’ antico jonismo non bene assimilata e 
dialettizzata.”’ (D. Ciurnelli, La Filosofia di Anassagova. Padova, 1947, P. 54.) 

2 The highly important passage of 24 lines on Anaxagoras in Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics I 8. 989a30-b19 has been suppressed by Diels and Kranz. Killing 
the very pith of that testimony, they quote, in A 61, only the first two lines, 
another two lines from the middle, and (incompletely) the last two lines, 
omitting everything in between. By this mutilation the whole testimony has 
been stultified. A full quotation would have shattered an ‘‘established”’ opinion 
about Anaxagoras’ doctrine. 
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As in late antiquity, Aristotle’s words tòv 8’ &rač are still commonly 
considered a corroboration of the opinion that Anaxagoras taught a 
true beginning of the world in time happening but once. 

Yet, those words are no unambiguous proof of that, strictly speaking, 
any more than a lack of an utterance by Anaxagoras about this point is 
an unquestionable evidence (cf. p. 305). Aristotle merely says Anaxa- 
goras has constructed (rotetv) a happening once of the world’s formation. 
This is correct as far as it goes. But Aristotle does not say belief in 
recurrence was rejected by Anaxagoras. 

With Empedocles, however, it is quite a different story. In his 
natural philosophy, and there alone, he not only pronounces the 
dogma of recurrence, but is also forced to “‘construct”’ its mechanics. 
For he assumes two world powers fighting each other, and the mecha- 
nisms of their respective workings are by no means an obviousness (cf. 
Pp. 303). 

It is extremely interesting that in his unsuccessful attempt at 
founding a new religion, in the Katharmot, Empedocles craftily 
observes strict reticence about periodicity. In this work addressing 
himself to quite a different type of readers, he would have counter- 
acted his own purposes if he had even slightly mentioned such a 
discouraging creed as the dogma that after Love’s full victory there 
would be coming again an age of Hatred, and that all this would go on 
for ever, to and fro, in an eternal see-saw battle between the two 
powers. In his religious work, then, Empedocles’ presentation makes, 
by implication, the reader believe that that cosmic battle is happening 
but once, and that the impending victory of Love is going to be final 
(cf. p. 389 f.). 

Now, let us suppose hypothetically, just for the sake of the argument, 
that only the Katharmo: had been handed down, and that Pen 
Physeos had been lost. In this case, it would undoubtedly have been 
correct to say that Empedocles constructed a happening but once of 
the victorious battle of Love against Hatred. And nonetheless - any 
conclusion therefrom to the effect that Empedocles did not believe in 
periodicity would have been wrong. 


Friedrich Nietzsche, Paul Tannery, John Burnet 

The Aristotelian interpretation of the elements doctrine of Anaxa- 
goras has been authoritative ever after and is still dominant even 
today. It has been contested but three times: by Friedrich Nietzsche, 
Paul Tannery, and John Burnet. 
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Friedrich Nietzsche, in Die Philosophie im tragischen Zeitalter der 
Griechen (1873), describes the primordial state of Anaxagorean 
“matter” as follows: 1 


eine staubartige Masse von unendlich kleinen erfiillten Punkten, 
von denen jeder spezifisch einfach ist und nur etne Qualität 
besitzt, doch so, dass jede spezifische Qualität in unendlich vielen 
einzelnen Punkten repräsentiert wird. 


The decisive words are, “von denen jeder spezifisch einfach ist und 
nur eine Qualität besitzt,” implicitly abandoning the Aristotelian view. 


Paul Tannery does not seem to have had any knowledge of that 
writing of Nietzsche’s. His opinion on the elements doctrine of Anaxa- 
goras, in a chapter of his book, Pour l’histotre de la science hellène (1887), 
likewise coincides to some degree with the interpretation this hypo- 
thetical reconstruction of the Anaxagorean system is based upon. He, 
too, — like Nietzsche, apparently, — had been struck by the palpable 
inconsistency of Aristotle’s presentation with Anaxagoras’ own words. 
He says (p. 286): 


... Si l’on examine les fragments, on n’y voit rien de semblable: 
Anaxagore ne parle que de qualités, humide, le sec, le chaud, le 
froid, le lumineux, l'obscur, le dense, le ténu, et il énonce formelle- 
ment ... que c'est par la concentration de ces qualités que se 
produit, d’une part, la terre, de l’autre, l’éther. 


However, between the interpretations by Nietzsche and Tannery of 
Anaxagoras’ words and this interpretation there is a veritable gulf, 
philosophically speaking: 

As I conceive it, Anaxagoras considers these “qualities” themselves the 
ultimate elements of the world. To him, so-called matter 1s not a carrier of 
the qualities, but these are themselves that “matter.” 

This was not so understood by Nietzsche or Tannery. Nietzsche’s 
words, ‘‘von denen jeder ... nur eine Qualität besitzt,” imply that to 
him the filling of such a “‘filled point” was not a single quality itself, 
but a something that carries a quality. And Tannery says (p. 286): 

Le point capital est la question de savoir comment il (sc., Anax.) 
considérait ses éléments, soit comme des parties d’un mélange, 
soit comme des qualités inhérentes à la matière, mais variables en 
degré d’un corps à l’autre. 


1 Musarion edition, IV, 219. 
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In this way, however, all the ingenuity of the Anaxagorean idea is lost. 
That Tannery does not get to the core of the Anaxagorean con- 
ception becomes particularly evident from the following passage 
(p. 288) : 
... Anaxagore se représente les choses comme si les qualités ne 
pouvaient varier que par un déplacement mécanique des particules 
de la matière auxquelles il les a attachées. C’est dire qu'il ignore 
toute la physique et toute la chimie modernes, que même il n'a pas 
encore la notion complète de la qualité et qu'il w établit pas une 
distinction parfaitement nette entre la qualité et la substance. 


This is almost exactly the same criticism as that uttered by Aristotle. 
Tannery, too, has interpreted as a defect what has been Anaxagoras’ 
most ingenious and lasting idea. 


John Burnet, the English philologist, seems to be the only one to 
prefer Tannery’s interpretation to Aristotle’s. (He, also, does not 
mention Nietzsche.) In his Early Greek Philosophy 1 he says: 


I still think that Tannery’s interpretation is substantially right, 
though his statement of it requires some modification. It is, no 
doubt, difficult for us to think of the hot and cold, dry and wet as 
‘things’ (yehuara); but we must remember that, even when the 
notion of quality (rors) had been defined, this way of thinking 
survived. Galen (De nat. fac. I, 2, 4) is still quite clear on the point 
that it is the qualities which are eternal. He says: ot 8é tvec elvat 
uèv èv aùt (tH Sroxewévy obata) BobAovtat tag TOLÓTNTAG, QuETA- 
BAnroucg S& xal a&tpémtovcg ¿É aidivoc, xal TAG Patvouevag TAÚTAG 
dAAowwaets TH Staxploe te xat ovyxpioer ylyveodat pacw ðc Avača- 
yopac. 1 
But then Burnet fails to specify that “some modification” which he 
justly says Tannery’s statement requires. Besides, the words, “Even 
when the notion of quality (zo.édtys¢) had been defined,” etc., seem to 
indicate that Burnet took the designation of the qualities as “things” 
for a “way of thinking” that remained as a residue “‘surviving’’ from a 
more primitive state of mind, and that he might not have understood 
this way of thinking as an intentional substitution by Anaxagoras for 
1 4th ed., p. 263, n. I. Translation of the Galen passage quoted by Burnet: 
“The others, however, want the qualities to be in it (sc., in the underlying 
substance), though, but to be unchangeable and unalterable from eternity, and 


they say like Anaxagoras that these appearing alterations come into being by 
severing and mixing.” 
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the common way of thinking. Burnet’s quotation of the passage shows 
that he no more than Galen came to think Anaxagoras could have 
meant a cancellation of that “underlying substance,” even though 
neither the notion of substance nor the notion of quality might have 
been already ‘‘defined” in Anaxagoras’ time. One has to distinguish 
between having a notion and having a definition of a notion. 


At any rate, however, the views of Nietzsche, Tannery, and Burnet 
come incomparably closer than the commonly accepted Aristotelian 
interpretation to that which, in my opinion, was really meant by 
Anaxagoras. 


Eduard Zeller 


Zeller refused to accept Tannery’s opinion and retained Aristotle’s.} 
To Tannery’s interpretation he has dedicated the following annotation 
in his Philosophie der Griechen (5th ed., I, p. 980): 


Und an die Stelle dieser Stoffe mit Tannery, Science Hell. 286 f., 
“Qualitäten” zu setzen, durch deren Verbindung die einzelnen 
Stoffe entstehen, widerstreitet nicht bloss allen unseren Zeugen 
ohne Ausnahme, sondern es findet auch in den eigenen Aeusse- 
rungen des Philosophen keine Stiitze. Tannery verweist auf f. 3, 6, 
8. Allein, tò dtepdv, tò Depudv usw. heisst nicht: “die Feuchtigkeit, 
die Wärme” usw., sondern: ‘das Feuchte” usf., d.h. die mit diesen 
Eigenschaften versehenen Stoffe, und Anaxagoras selbst nennt 
das Stepdv usf. fr. 6 yequata. Davon nicht zu reden, dass die An- 
nahme fiir sich bestehender Qualitäten in jener Zeit eines unbe- 
fangenen Materialismus ohne Analogie ware. 


That Tannery’s interpretation “is antagonistic to all of our witnesses 
without exception” — this does not matter too much. 

But that tò Sepudv, “the warm,” could not have — especially in a 
philosophic context — the meaning of Jepuótns, “warmth,” this is an 
opinion differing too much from lexical tradition for me to admit any 
foundation for it. There is nothing easier than to demonstrate that the 
use of tò Seopudv in the sense of epuótng is not even sporadic. It may 
suffice to have a look into the Thesaurus Graecus by Henricus Stepha- 
nus. There one can read sub verbo Sepudc, vol. IV, p. 331, column 2, sub 
lit. B: 

1 Also Clemens Baeumker (Das Problem der Materie in der griechischen 


Philosophie, 1890, pp. 73-79) follows the traditional Aristotelian view, but 
without any mention of Tannery. 
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Neutrum etiam pro %epuétys, calor (Plato Crat. p 413 C: tò 
Sepudv tò èv TG Tupl èvóv). Theophr. C. Pl. (2, 6, I), loquens de 
aquis frigidis: THlépuw mowŭ wddrtota dik thy avtimeptotaciw tov 
Sepuod xai xatapvewv, Propter cohibitum et coarctatum calorem a 
circumfuso frigore. 6 (7, 8): Tléttet yap tò Sepudv avrurepitotapevov, 
Concoquit enim calor intra terram compressus, et cohibitus 
coactusque ... Et ap. Alex. Aphr.: Tò guoutov depydv, Calor 
insitus (conf. I, 79); sicut Plut.: Td drxetov xal tò cduputov Fepuov 
Hav, @ tpéepecdat nepúxauev. 


However, supposing there were no parallel passages in other ancient 
authors to attest this usage of the word — this would still not be a 
logical argument against the possibility of Anaxagoras’ having used 
the term in this way. For the very moment Anaxagoras carries out that 
spatialization of the “qualities,” tò depudv not only can but must 
become to him equivalent to Sepydérnc. He would even have been 
compelled into a conflict with his mother-tongue, had it not been 
yielding enough anyway to comply with his idea. Anaxagoras in- 
tentionally equates tò Jepuóy, “the warm,” and Seoudrtnes, “warmth,” just 
as Berkeley equated “esse” and “‘percipi,” which can certainly not be 
justified lexicographically. But Berkeley happens to be supported by 
the broader context, that renders superfluous an interpreter. 

As to “absolute qualities’ — in Tannery’s opinion, the Anaxagorean 
elements are by no means absolute qualities, as I have demonstrated 
above. For he speaks of “particules de la matière auxquelles il (sc., 
Anax.) les (sc., qualités) a attachées.” Hence it is my interpretation, 
strictly speaking, that Zeller has anticipated, and when he alleges that 
“assuming absolute qualities would be without analogy in that period 
of unsophisticated materialism,” it is incumbent upon me to apply this 
objection to myself and answer. 

Let it be said, then, to begin with, that that period was neither the 
time of an unsophisticated nor of a sophisticated materialism, but of no 
materialism whatsoever.! Besides, it is never entire ages that philoso- 
phize, but always only individual men. Moreover, it is the very essence 
and token of a genuine philosopher that what he teaches is “‘without 
analogy,” 2.é., original. 

Finally, however, there is indeed (which Zeller seems to have 
forgotten) at least one very nice analogy in Indian philosophy. In the 
Samkhya system those three constituents of “matter,” the three 

1 Cf. p. 321. 
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gunas, Sativa, Rajas, and Tamas, are also nothing but independent 
“qualities,” and they, too, just as the chremata of Anaxagoras, are not 
attached to a matter, but are that “‘matter’’ themselves. 


Nous — Aristotelian And Otherwise 


In later antiquity, it was taken for granted that the Anaxagorean 
Nous was a strange, ‘‘immaterial’’ power, opposed, in a dualistic sense, 
to the “material, unspiritual, unconscious”? elements of the world. 
According to Simplikios,! Theophrastus following his master Aristotle 2 
considered Anaxagoras’ Nous the strict contrast of the “material 
principles,” the xal apyat. 


Is Nous ‘Pure Spirit? 

This interpretation does not seem to have been contested prior to the 
eighteenth century when interpreters were struck by the fact that in 
the extant fragments terms applied to the “material” elements are used 
also where Nous is characterized, particularly in that passage where 
Nous is called “‘the thinnest and purest of all the elements.” 

Hence, the question seemed to arise: Was Nous indeed “pure spirit,” 
an immaterial divine principle, or was the alleged “‘spirit’’ of Anaxago- 
ras to be understood rather as something like a kind of matter? 


Modern Interpretations 


These are some of the answers given so far: 

Schaubach (Anax. Clazom. fragm., 1827, p. 103) says: Quaeritur, 
num haec epitheta (sc., the “thinnest” and ‘“‘purest’’) tropice an 
proprie intelligenda sint. Praeferenda esse videtur prior ratio, quando- 
quidem alioquin aperte sibi repugnaret etc. (“The question is whether 
these epithets are to be comprehended figuratively or literally. The 
first interpretation seems to be preferable since otherwise he would 
obviously contradict himself, of course.””) And with reference to Carus, 
Tenneman, Hemsen, and Ritter, he maintains that that expression is 
used de mentis acumine omnia penetrante (‘‘of the sharpness of Mind 
penetrating all things’’). 

Similarly Breier (Die Philosophie des Anaxagoras von Klazomenae 
nach Aristoteles, 1840, p. 63 ff.) assumes Anaxagoras to have conceived 


1 Phys. 27, 2; A41. 
2 Cf. Arist. Metaph. I 8. 989a31, and elsewhere. 
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of Nous as certainly immaterial, but to have expressed this idea in a 
defective, popular way. 

Heinze first maintained the doctrine of Anaxagoras to be a dualism 
not yet perfect and aware of itself. Later he changed his mind and tried 
to prove that Anaxagoras meant quite consciously a genuine dualism. 
For this purpose, he translated, following Schaubach, Aentéc (“thin”) 
as scharfsinnig (“sagacious”) and gave the word ypyjya the meaning of 
the indefinite etwas (‘‘something’’), in this way allegedly removing the 
philological difficulties. (Ueber den Nus des Anaxagoras. Berichte über 
die Verhandlungen der kgl. sächsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaf- 
ten zu Leipzig, philologisch-historische Klasse, 1890.) 

No less decidedly does J. Freudenthal stand up for the immateriality 
of Nous (Ueber die Theologie des Xenophanes, 1886, p. 46). 

In E. Rohde’s opinion, also, Anaxagoras is “der erste entschiedene 
und bewusste Dualist unter den griechischen Denkern.”’ For his 
“Geist ... wird mit solchen Beiwo6rtern beschrieben, dass man das 
Bestreben des Anaxagoras, ihn von allem Materiellen verschieden, 
selbst immateriell und unk6rperlich zu denken, nicht verkennen kann.” 
(Psyche, 4th ed., IT, 192.) 

On the other hand, already Brucker (Historta critica philosophiae a 
mundi incunabulis ad nostram usque aetatem deducta, 1742-1744, 2nd 
ed. 1766-1707, I, 513 1) considered Nous corporeal and attributed to it 
an aeriform nature. Similarly Tiedemann (Getst der spekulativen 
Philosophie, 1791-1797, I, 329 ff.1) interpreted the Nous of Anaxagoras 
as an ethereal or fiery being. 

Fr. Kern (Ueber Xenophanes von Kolophon, 1874, p. 24, n. 69) 
declared it impossible to demonstrate, on the basis of the fragments 
and the reports of reliable witnesses, that Anaxagoras taught anything 
immaterial, anything not extended in space. 

Windelband (Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, 5th ed., 1910, 
p. 35) says outright that Anaxagoras’ Nous is a stuff, a material 
element, the power element, the motion stuff, the thinking-stuff. 

Theodor Gomperz, likewise, considers Nous etn vernunftbegabtes 
Fluidum. (Griechische Denker, 2nd ed., I, 175.) 

The same line is followed by Werner Jaeger (The Theology of the 
Early Greek Philosophers, 1947, pp. 166 and 167). Also in Jaeger’s 
opinion was Anaxagoras “not yet aware of a real opposition between 


1 Quoted from E. Arleth, Die Lehre des Anaxagoras vom Geist und der Seele 
(Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie, VIII [1894], nos. 1 and 2). Arleth himself 
maintains the immateriality of Nous. 
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matter and mind” and “‘still conceived” of Nous “as something 
material, endowed with the power of thought.” 

According to B. A. G. Fuller (A History of Philosophy, 1936, pp. 34 
and 35), the Anaxagorean Nous is not an “immaterial, divine intelli- 
gence, planning and directing the universe,” but merely “the one 
self-moving stuff in a universe otherwise composed of inert elements,” 
or (as he puts it in his History of Greek Philosophy, 1923, p. 219) merely 
“the cosmic brain-matter.”’ 

A third group stands between the two antagonistic interpretations. 

Zeller (Die Philosophie der Griechen, 5th ed. I, 993) believes Anaxa- 
goras to have really thought of an incorporeal being by which matter 
had been moved and put in order; 


und mag es auch nicht bloss der Unbeholfenheit seines Ausdrucks 
zur Last fallen, wenn der Begriff des Unk6rperlichen in seiner 
Beschreibung nicht rein heraustritt, mag er sich vielmehr den 
Geist wirklich wie einen feineren, auf räumliche Weise in die Dinge 
eingehenden Stoff vorgestellt haben, so tut dies doch jener Absicht 
keinen Eintrag. 


According to Dilthey (Eznleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften, 1883, 
I, 207, n. 2), Nous is ein verfeinertes Stoffliches (“a refined material 
thing”), or, at least, an der Grenze von Stofflichkeit [sic!] noch befindlich 
(“still being at the borderline of materiality”). 

Salvatore Fimiani (‘“Alcune osservazioni su la relazione tra il vote e la 
puy nella dottrina filosofica di Anassagora,”’ Rivista italiana di filo- 
sofia, 1889, p. 67) says: 


Il noo di Anassagora, di fatti, sta in mezzo, tra il concetto d’una 
intelligenza pensante, umana, incorporea, distribuita tra gli esseri 
viventi, e quello d’una forza impersonale, motrice; tra il concetto 
d’una divinità radicalmente distinta da ogni elemento corporeo, e 
quello d’una forza della natura, i cui attributi non potrebbero 
riferirsi ad un essere schiettamente spirituale.! 


Likewise, Albert Rivaud in his presentation of Anaxagoras’ doctrine 
(Le Problème du devenir et la notion de la matière et de Vesprit dans la 
philosophie grecque depuis les origines jusqu’à Théophraste, 1906, p. 199) 


1 “In fact, the Nous of Anaxagoras stands in the middle between the con- 
ception of an intelligence, thinking, human, incorporeal, distributed among the 
living beings, and that of an impersonal, moving force; between the conception 
of a deity altogether different from any corporeal element and that of a natural 
force, the attributes of which could not refer to a purely spiritual being.” 
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holds that “sans doute il n’y a point là encore une distinction claire de 
la matière et de l'esprit.” 

v. Arnim, in his presentation of ancient European philosophy 
(Kultur der Gegenwart, 1/5, 1909), takes the “‘spirit’’ of Anaxagoras for 
eine vom Stoff verschiedene Bewegungsursache (“a motive cause different 
from matter”). 

In Friedrich Ueberwegs Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie (vol. 
I, ed. by Praechter, 12th ed., 1926, p. 100) there is the following 
statement: 


Diese letztere Stelle (sc., that the Nous is “‘the thinnest and purest 
of all the elements’’) zeigt zugleich, dass es Anaxagoras nicht ge- 
lungen ist, in seiner Auffassung des Geistigen den prinzipiellen 
Gegensatz zwischen Geistigem und Korperlichem voll zur Geltung 
zu bringen: Es genügt ihm, den Geist als feinsten und reinsten 
Stoff den gréberen, zusammengesetzten Stoffen entgegenzusetzen. 


Similarly John Burnet (Greek Philosophy, vol. I, p. 79): 


He (sc., Anaxagoras) did not, however, succeed in forming the 
conception of an incorporeal force ... 


An overwhelming majority of authors, then, maintain the immateri- 
ality of Nous. The only difference is that some suppose Anaxagoras to 
have conceived the idea of dualism with perfect clarity, while in the 
opinion of others he had but a vague notion of it. And only a few 
scholars hold Anaxagoras to have taught a materialistic monism, to 
have conceived of Nous as a sort of matter. 


New Answer by Counter-Question 


Are these the only possible interpretations? 

The main source of these troubles is no doubt that opinion about the 
Anaxagorean elements doctrine which since Aristotle has been common- 
ly accepted. On the basis of that Aristotelian interpretation, there 
would be a fundamental contrast indeed, in a truly dualistic sense, 
between the “material”? elements and Nous, and any matter-like 
attribute given to Nous would justly be considered an inconsistency of 
Anaxagoras, stemming from his alleged failure to carry the idea of 
dualism to its extreme consequences. 

The Aristotelian interpretation, however, does not correspond to the 
genuine teaching of Anaxagoras who — unless we refuse to give 
credence to his own words — has assumed elements like those described 
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in this reconstruction. Now, if we bear in mind this new interpretation, 
then to the question: Is Anaxagoras’ Nous “pure spirit’’?, the obvious 
answer is a counterquestion: Are his moiras “pure matter”? 

It has been overlooked that Anaxagoras, too, is a panzotst, i.e., one to 
whom body and consciousness are still a unity not yet analysed. In this 
respect, he is not different from his predecessors, the Ionian Trans- 
formists, who had believed in a divine person, one and boundless, a 
living divine primary substance, one and homogeneous. This “‘princi- 
ple,” this épyn, was the unseparate “together” of a body-component 
and a consciousness-component. But it probably did not even enter the 
heads of those thinkers not to take an identity of body and conscious- 
ness for self-evident. The notions of a ‘‘matter without consciousness” 
and a ‘‘consciousness without body” do not yet exist for these men.! 

Anaxagoras, however, makes two unprecedented discoveries. 

The one: Within a principle homogeneous throughout — that is to say, 
within a body uniform throughout and a consciousness uniform 
throughout -— nothing distinguishable can happen, in an outright 
physical and mechanical sense, and no cosmos could arise from it. If a 
world is to result there must be dissimilarities.2? (This in itself would have 
been another reason for assuming a plurality of different, unequal 
elements [cf. p. 203, n. I].) 

The other discovery: The principles of the predecessors are not 
uniform, anyway. For the deity’s body, be it water or atr or whatever else, 
is but seemingly homogeneous. Strictly speaking, it 1s a complex: a 
complex of an irreducible plurality of ‘‘things”’ really simplest and specific, 
the proper “seeds in no way resembling each other.” 

Only these would be homogeneous ~ if they could be isolated. Each 
of them, if such isolation were feasible, would then be as homogeneous 
in itself as is that one purest and thinnest of all “things,” the medium 
in which the others are embedded: the deity’s spirit. 

But neither ts this a “pure spirit,” nor are the constituents of the deaty’s 
body “pure matter.” 

There is no such gap between the purest and thinnest thing and the 
other things as between ‘‘spirit” and “‘matter.’’ Or rather, the gap of 
dissimilarity is not greater than between the other things themselves, 
between a color and a temperature, for instance, or between any of the 
“seeds in no way resembling each other.” But all the “things” alike are 


1 That is why I am avoiding the usual term ‘‘hylozoism.’’ It seems to me 
misleading and inadequate. 
2 Cf. A. Stöhr, Der Begriff des Lebens (Heidelberg, 1909), pp. 69 and 340. 
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of spatial extensiveness, all of them have aseity, all of them are equally 
eternal, and also in power there is only a difference of quantity, just as 
between a ruler and his subjects. And while Nous is extensive like 
“matter,” the “material” elements are never outside ‘‘consciousness,”’ 
because at any time they are embedded in Nous and touched by Nous 
and thereby known by Nous who is always present “wherever all the 
others are.” 1 

It is highly significant that as a designation for all the ultimate 
constituents of the world, for all the “elements,” for Nous as well as 
the others, Anaxagoras employs the term “thing” (chrema). This 
is no doubt one of the most general and most neutral expressions 
one can imagine, an expression as neutral as, or even more neutral 
than, the term “neutral stuff” of certain great epistemologists of 
our day.? 


All this is built up consistently throughout. It is along the same clue 
that Anaxagoras has arrived at the assumption of a Nous and of the 
other constituents of the universe. He could not construct a full world- 
personality without a Nous. For him the otuer elements alone would 
not have constituted, in a monistic sense, a complete set, but a 
truncation. 


Anaxagoras, the Monist, the Dualist, the Pluralist 


And here we are again. “In a monistic sense,” I have said. We have 
returned, then, to that topic usually given such outstanding im- 
portance: the question of attaching a number-label. Is Anaxagoras to 
be called a “dualist” ? Or a “monist” ? Or what? 

As already mentioned, Anaxagoras has from times immemorial been 
labelled “the first dualist.’’ Only a small minority of scholars prefer to 
consider him a monist, and even a materialistic one. 

If there is any sense at all to this custom of labelling, one has to ask 
first: What is it that is supposed to be counted? Then, however, one 
and the same thing would obviously have to be given various labels, 
according to the different classifications possible : 


1 fr. 14 (Simpl. phys. 157, 5). (Cf. pp. 207 and 271). 

2 There are striking similarities between Anaxagoras’ pre-dualistic theory and 
the post-dualistic views of William James (Essays in Radical Empiricism) and 
E. B. Holt (Concept of Consciousness). The term neutral stuff is indeed less 
neutral than Anaxagoras’ plain “thing,” the word stuff still implying something 
like matter, after all, and neutral admittedly (cf. Holt, p. 124, annot., and p. 136) 
being a substitution for “conceptual.” 
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For if classified according to the assumed number of constituents not 
reducible to one another, Anaxagoras is even a pluralist. 

But if the oneness of the clue and the deeper meaning of the whole 
construction is considered, then Anaxagoras is a monist, though 
certainly not a materialistic, but at any rate an immaterialistic monist. 

If, however, one is absolutely bent on keeping the old label, — well, 
then this is likewise feasible, though not in the traditional sense. For 
Anaxagoras is indeed a dualist, too, in so far as he accepts the disunion 
into sense and intellect, into atodnous and véyotc. 


A Heretic Digresston 


When speaking of Anaxagoras’ fundamental discovery that if a 
world is to result there must be dissimilarities, I have added in paren- 
thesis: ‘‘This in itself would have been another reason for assuming a 
plurality of different, unequal elements.” (p. 321) 

It would justly be called neglect, or even cowardice, if I failed to 
make use of this opportunity for frankly discussing a sacred dogma of 
the historians of philosophy: the alleged dependence of Anaxagoras on 
Parmenides. 

One may, I daresay, at least leave open the question as to whether or 
not Anaxagoras’ assumption of a plurality of unchangeable elements 
was also dependent, historically, on the doctrine of Parmenides, and 
whether or not that assumption was also conditioned by any regard for 
ostensible immanent contradictions in the notion of becoming. At any 
rate, for an understanding of the inner development of the Anaxa- 
gorean system it would not be necessary to presuppose such relationship. 

There are, even, momentous reasons telling against a probability of 
such relationship. In fact, namely, Anaxagoras’ construction betrays 
no regard at all for the prohibitions issued by Parmenides. Jn the world 
of Anaxagoras there is plenty of locomotion, of change of place, while 
according to Parmenides one must not take for true any changing of 
place (tónov &AAdooetv). There is also plenty of qualitative change, in 
flagrant contradiction of the Parmenidean denial of any changing of 
color (ypéa d&petBew). And when Anaxagoras explains (not: “explains 
away’’!) qualitative changes by changes of combining-ratios, he just 
explains one sort of change by another sort of change — in perfect 
disregard for Parmenides’ banishment from the realm of Truth of any 
change whatsoever. 

Those alleging that Anaxagoras was intent on strictly observing a 
Parmenidean ‘‘canon of No Becoming” and that he nonetheless could 
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“postulate motion in space” because this is ‘‘the only change that does 
not involve ‘becoming’”’ (F. M. Cornford, A. L. Peck, O. Gigon, G. 
Vlastos, etc.) ought to have had one more look at Parmenides’ own 
words. They would have learned that the primordial law of Parme- 
nidean philosophy is not any “canon of No Becoming,” but the 
warning, ‘“‘There is no u) elvar, no not-being.” And they would have 
found that Parmenides’ rejection of yltyvecdat (becoming), bAAvadat 
(perishing), tónov &AAdooew (change of place), ypda &uetßew (change of 
color and, of course, of any quality for that matter), of Jv (past), and of 
Zorat (future) is simply consecutive to his “canon of No Not-Being,”’ 
since to him all these are just as many instances of Not-Being and, 
therefore, nothing but “‘(empty) words.” (Cf. p. 541). 

For Parmenides, then, there is not any becoming or perishing or any 
change whatsoever, and all that our senses tell us to the contrary is 
untrue. Anaxagoras, however, merely maintains (cf. p. 183) that there 
is no coming into existence out of nothing nor any literal annihilation. 
Which is something utterly different. 

Also, the reason for Anaxagoras’ assumption of a plurality of un- 
changeable elements is not given by, nor can be derived from, his 
reprehension that the words yivecdat and aoAAvodat are “wrongly used 
by the Hellenes.” It is exactly the other way round. Just because he 
has assumed - for quite other reasons, as we have seen — a plurality of 
eternal, unchangeable elements, he finds that it would be correct to 
replace those expressions by “to become mixed together” and “‘to 
become severed,” respectively. 

It has been overlooked that the same remark about the inadequacy 
of those words could have been made by Anaxagoras if he had assumed 
only one, and changeable, element. Then, too, he could have said: 
“To come into existence’ and ‘to be annihilated’ are wrongly used by 
the Hellenes.” Only the argumentation would have been different. He 
would have continued: “For no one thing comes into existence or is 
annihilated, but all things are merely as many different transfor- 
mations of the one principle that eternally exists. And thus it might be 
correct for the Hellenes to replace both of those terms alike by ‘to be 
changed’.”’ 


Is Anaxagoras an Inconsistent Teleologist? 

Today as in antiquity, Nous is considered a deity setting purposes. 
Anaxagoras is still taken for the first teleologist. And it is still thought 
right to accuse him, as did Plato, of inconsistency therein. 
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When Socrates — according to that well-known passage in Plato’s 
Phaedo — had learned of Anaxagoras introducing Nous as the world’s 
“arranging principle” (Staxoouav) and “originator of all things” 
(xd&vtwv attioc), he read the writings of the Clazomenian with great zeal 
and, as he says, 


in order to obtain knowledge of the best and the lesser the speediest 
possible. 


tv’ òs taytota eidetny tò BEATLOTOV xal TO yerpov. 
And with gross mockery he complains: 


Yet, my friend, I have most rapidly dropped such wonderful hope. 
For when going on reading I see a man not making use of “‘in- 
telligence”’ at all nor assigning any reasons for arranging affairs, 
but adducing as “reasons” airs and ethers and waters and a lot of 
other preposterous rubbish. 


and dh Davuaortijic Edridoc, © Etaipe, @yYOuNY pepóuevoç, neò) 
TeotMy xal dvaytyvwoxwy 69 &vdpa TH Ev vO odbdév YOMUEVOV OLDE 
TIVAG ALTLAG ETALTLmEVOY cis TO OLAXOGLELY TA nrpayuata, &épas SE xal 
aidsoas xal Bdata aitimpevov xal XANAX TOAAK xal XTOTA. 


Plato, Phaedo, 98B; A47 


However, as has been demontrated (cf. p. 198), teleology in its exact 
meaning is out of the question with Anaxagoras, since Nous, the divine 
mechanician, the construction engineer of the world, is not “setting 
purposes.” Hence, it does not seem quite justified to blame Anaxago- 
ras for not having sufficiently availed himself of the (supposedly) 
teleological principle of a Nous. 


Is Nous Really But a Stop-Gap? 


With this reproach by Plato, an Aristotelian animadversion is 
commonly confused, although it does not coincide with the Platonic 
criticism nor would be affected by its confutation. 

In his Metaphysics, Aristotle blames Anaxagoras because allegedly 


he makes use of Nous for cosmogony in the way of a theatre-machine 
and drags it in only when in a dilemma as to the cause by which 
anything happens necessarily, whilst otherwise he alleges as causes 
of the occurrences all things rather than Nous. 


UNXAVH XPT TAL TH vod TPdG THY xocoroLiav xal Stav dropnay Sic tiv’ 
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aitlav èE dvayuns tort, téve mapéaxer adrév, év dé tots KAAots návta 
UaAAOY aitLataL TEV yLryvouevey F vodv. 


Amst. Metaph. I 4. 985a18; A47. 


That is to say, in Aristotle’s opinion Anaxagoras employed Nous but 
as a stop-gap, a make-shift, having Nous intervene in those cases only 
in which he had not managed to uncover the natural, necessary 
mechanics. 

Should this criticism be justified, then Aristotle would have pointed 
indeed at a badly amateurish insufficiency in Anaxagoras’ construction. 
(Today, of course, one would not blame Anaxagoras, as did Aristotle, 
for having used the working of Nous as an explanation in those few 
cases only, but for not having left everything to the same natural 
lawfulness.) For then Anaxagoras, instead of singly admitting his 
inability to uncover the mechanics, would have had the limit of 
natural lawfulness coincide with the limit of his knowledge of it. Thus, 
in this respect, Anaxagoras would be modern in a way not very 
favorable to him. He would acquire some resemblance to certain 
biologists who likewise let the actual shore of their knowledge of the 
mechanics of things be bound by an ocean of new, different, un- 
mechanical lawfulness, without paying heed to the fact that year after 
year fresh soil emerges from the supposedly bottomless. 

Was Anaxagoras really so “modern” as to contrive a new agent, only 
to stop with it the gaps of his insight? Is it true that only when being 
unable to indicate “by what cause a thing occurs necessarily”? does he 
have Nous intervene? Are the Stvot (“whirls”) in Anaxagoras’ world 
really vóņto: (“‘irrational” ; the word means also: “nous-less’’), and do 
they really occur “without action and cognition by Nous” (ovv ty tod 
vov &rpači te xal avolx), as Clement of Alexandria says,! following 
Plato and Aristotle? 

All these critics did apparently not understand that to Anaxagoras 
the very mechanics, seemingly blind, of the world occurrence was so full of 
genius, so fraught with meaning, so beauteous and grand, that he could 
comprehend it but from the conscious working of an tntellect, an intellect 
ingenious like a god's. 

His critics did not pay enough attention to the fact 

that Anaxagoras had been the first to put on the head of the world 
systems as principle of arrangement not hazard nor (blind) necessity, 
but Nous, 

1 Strom. II 14 p. 435 P; A57. 
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St tot ÖAOLG TPÕTOG ob TUXNY O09’ &váyxny StaxoopHaEWSs px, &AA& 
voŬyv ÈTÉOTNOE, 


Plutarch. Pericl. 4; AI5. 


and that 


he says that 
“none of all occurrences occurs by (a blind) fate, but this very 
word is void of sense.” 
Eyer yàp odtOs (Sc., Avačayópac) undév tov yivouévwv ylvecdar xa 
ciuapuévny, GAA’ elvat xevòv toUTO toĞvoua. 


Alex. de fato 2 (II 165, 22 Bruns); A66. 


And neither Plato nor Aristotle has noticed that precisely all those 
ostensibly preposterous and senseless things, those &toma xat &vónta, are 
original and own performances of Nous, that all this perichoresis 
continues only as long as Nous Itself keeps on rotating, and that no 
organism can stay alive unless Nous keeps it going. 

To blame Anaxagoras for allegedly having used Nous as a stop-gap 
betrays some superficiality on the part of the critics: 

Anaxagoras taught that the whole world course was being operated by 
Nous, 


All has been arranged by Nous, 
TAVTA SLEXOOUNGE VOUS, 
and 
All is ruled (2.e., moved as well as known) by Nous. 
TAVTWY VOUS KPQTEL. 
Besides, however, Anaxagoras tried to uncover the mechanics applied to 
it by Nous, to find out 
in what way God brings about each of the occurrences in the sky, 
TOV odpavioy j Exacta Peds unyavarar. 


Xenoph. Mem. IV 7,6; A 73. 


That is to say, consequently: 

In all those cases in which, in his opinion, Anaxagoras had succeeded 
in solving the riddle, he has of course not repeated again and again what 
he had stated once and for all: that it is Nous who performs all this in the 
way described. Only when Anaxagoras had not been able to find out 
the mechanism of an occurrence, he will have marked it expressly as a 
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work of Nous. By so doing, however, he meant to indicate: In ths 
occurrence, the same lawfulness is at work as in all the other occurrences; 
this, too, is done by Nous; but I am not yet able to explain how. 


Thus, Aristotle does not seem to have done justice to Anaxagoras in 
this point, either. 


Plato, however, — even if in every instance Anaxagoras had expressly 
mentioned Nous as the principle at work in the mechanics — Plato, 
from his standpoint, could still have said: “Well, this certainly is a 
deification of the world mechanics. But — what, in all that, is supposed 
to be considered ‘the best’ and what ‘the lesser’ (tò BéAtiotov xal tò 
yetpov) is known to me no better now than heretofore.” 


EPILOGUE 


To comprehend the structure of the world and reproduce it in a 
philosophic mould — this was the task Anaxagoras had undertaken. 
His philosophizing’s deepest root had been a bent for moulding like an 
artist’s. 


His speculation’s way was worked upon neither by hidden wishing 
nor by hankering after comfort or desire for hope. He may not have at 
all put to himself the question of how defectiveness and pain could 
come into a world ruled by a Nous. He never may have felt an impetus 
to interpreting the world, to looking for a meaning of the sufferings of 
life. The mere theorist just is not very sensitive to life’s essential 
tragedy. 


This Nous, Lord of the World, is neither a kind-hearted father nor a 
spiteful demon, but an ingenious mathematician and physicist entirely 
devoid of sentiment. 


Nous is ‘‘Originator of All Things” (xavtwv aitiog [Plato, Phaedo 
97B]) and “The Cause of ‘Beautifully’ and ‘Correctly’”’ (tò aitiov rod 
xais xal 60906 [Arist. de anima I 2. 404b2]). That means together: 


In this universe, there 1s no one occurrence whatsoever not passing off in 
beauteous, divine exactness. It is in beauty and correctness that the world is 
running on, phase by phase, and veering after veering, without beginning 
and without an end, a magic pastime of the World-Nous for the sake of 
beauty. 


ERRATA 


Page 
XXII “‘totopag’’ shall read: tatopac 

78 “(see p.) 121” (see p. 121) 
10g (n. I) “years 2000” 2000 years 
156 (last line)  ‘“‘hSapeless’’ Shapeless 
195 (first line) e iva elvat 

223 (sec. par.) 9d? Òt 

252 (n. I) “tranrformed”? transformed 
310 (first par.)  òxeřov olxetov 

388 (sec. line) “pole” poles 

399 (below) ‘“Laucippus”’ Leucippus 
AII “number” number 
418 (middle) “trope” trope 

489 (third par.) “tetras” tetras 

516 (last line) “Sicily” Sicily, 

526 (below) “Pythagoreian” Pythagorean 
508 ‘‘Menophon”’ Xenophon 
570 ““Democtrius”’ Democritus 


576 “Collen” Collin 


